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Facts, Figures Post-War Tax Program 
and Promises Advanced By Magill 


Hawkes Says Federal Planners’ Goal Is Destruction Of 
Free Enterprise System And Unhampered 
Individual Initiative 


Declaring that the Federal planners appear to have as their ob-| < 
jective ‘ ‘the assumption of greater power and control over individual | Profits Tax to Foster Business 
life,” U.S. Senator Albert W. Hawkes (Rep.,.N. J.) warned last wees Average expenditures of the Federal Government will run about 
that if the policies of the past 10 years are continued they “can only | 20 billion dollars annually, during the first ten years following the 
lead to the destruction of the system of free enterprise and unham- (war, it was predicted on Sept. 22 by Roswell Magill, member of the 
pered private initiative and the substitution of state direction and | New York law firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood, and 


control of ail the iives of our ® © formerly Under- Secretary of the 
Our Post-War National Debt 


Former Under Secretary of Treasury Predicts 


Federal Budget of $20 Billions 


Says Personal Income Taxes Will Remain at 1942 Levels, 
Corporate Taxes Will Be Lower—Would Repeal 


but 








citizens.’ U. S. Treasury, in an address on 
“The Post-War Federal Tax Sys- 
tem,” delivered at the 12th annual 


In an address before the ‘tities | 
dinner of the Controllers Institute | 


of America, at | 
the Waldorf- | 


York City, 


businessmen 
“to take part) 
in the Ameri- 
can system of 
government, 


fairs.’ 





otherwise, the 
trend “will | 


Sen. A. W. Hawkes 


ly to the de- 
struction of states’ rights, the so- 
cialization of the school system, 
of medicine, of the legal profes- 
sion and of business and indus- 
try.” 
The Senator also cautioned that 
after peace comes jobs must be 


found for returning servicemen 
and war workers through the re- 
(Continued on page 1308) 
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Satrse csc: of Economics at Yale University. 


Astoria in New | 


Senator} 
Hawkes called | 
on American | 


| 


lead ultimate- | 





Doctor Saxon Urges Return to Economic and Fiscal 
Sanity In Spending and Taxation If $300 
Billion Post-War Debt Is to Be Repaid 


A return to economic and fiscal sanity in spending and taxation 
will be required if the post-war national debt of $300,000,000,000 is 


to be repaid in honest dollars, it 


was asserted on Sept. 20 by Olin 


|Glenn Saxon, President of the Pennsylvania Economy League and 


In an address before the annual meeting of the Controllers 


by acting now | Institute of America in New York *- 
to reverse the | City, Doctor Saxon expressed the | means that every one of Amer- 
trend in gov- belief that this huge debt can and | 
ernmental af- will be paid if the American peo- | 
He} 
added that, | 


ple have the} 
moral fibre’ 
and economic | 


do it. 
Pointing out 


taxes must be 
thought of in 
terms of work, 
since work is 
a major fac- 
tor in produc- 
tion, Doctor 
Saxon said 
that “if the 
average wage 
of a worker 
were $1 an 
$300,000,000,000 debt 





Dr. O. Glenn Saxon 


hour, a 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 
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good sense to. 


that the na-| 
tional debt and | 


ica’s 50,000,000 workers would 
have to contribute 6,000 hours or 
150 weeks of 40 hours, or about 
three work-years, to pay off the 
debt.” He addeca that the annual 
interest alone, at 3%, would re- 
| quire 9,000,000,000 work-hours per 
| year. 

With respect to Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes’ recent “astound- 
ing” statement that the United 
States are worth $12,023,000,000,- 
000, Doctor Saxon termed the 
statement quite “irresponsible” 
and said “it belittles the gravity 
of our skyrocketing national debt” 
(“already,” he noted, “the largest 
in all history”) and “poohpoohs 
the possibility of national bank- 
ruptcy.” He stated that “our peo- 
ple will gladly make all necessary 
sacrifices in lives and dollars to 

(Continued on page 1306) 
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meeting of the Controller’s Insti- 
tute of America at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York City. 


In outlining the necessary 
changes in the 
post-war tax 
system, Mr. 
Magill said it 
was probable 
that individ- 
ual income 
taxes would 
be maintained 
at 1942 rates; 
that corporate 
income tax 
rates would be 
gradually re- 
duced; that 
excess profits 
taxes would 
be abolished; 
that a general 
sales tax 
would prob- 
ably be 
adopted; and that gift and estate 
taxes would be coordinated into 
a single transfer tax. 

The necessary 20 billions of an- 
nual Federal revenue could be 
raised, he stated, from individual 
income taxes of $8 billions, corpo- 
ration income taxes of $4.4 bil- 
lions, estate and gift taxes of $1 
billion, liquor taxes of $1.5 bil- 

(Continued on page 1310) 
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CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 





Corn Exchange Bank 
Of Philadelphia 
Now 85 Years Old 


The Corn Exchange National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia marked the 85th anni- 
versary of its founding on Sept. 23. 
The total re- 
sources of the 
institution — 
the second 
largest na- 
tional bank in 
P hi ladelphia 
—now § stand 
at an all-time 
high — being 
well in excess 
of $200,000,- 
000, which 
contrasts with 
the original 
figure of less 
than $200,000 
in 1858. 
When the 
bank _ first 
opened for 
business on 
Sept. 23, 1858, as a State institu- 
tion, it had a paid-in capital of 
$130,000. However, five years 
later, when the institution was — 
placed under the National Bank=— 
ing Act, the capital was increased _ 

(Continued on page 1320) 


In This Issue 


OHIO SECURITIES section con- 
taining information and comment 
pertinent to dealer activities on 
page 1298. 





David E. Williams 








Special editori.xl material per- 
taining to SAVINGS and LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS on page 1318. 


For index see page 1324. 
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OVER THE TOP! 


Your part calls for at least 
an extra bond in the few re- 
maining days. Hurry! 
Hurry! Hurry! 
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How Far Can We Go 
In Organizing Peace? 


Harold H. Burton of Ohio at the two day Forum: on 


“Our Future World” held at Christ Church, New York City spoke on 
can we go in Orgayizing Peace?” 


Senator 


| “How far 
| address of Senator Burton: 


| peace? 
| The question is timely and prac- 
| tical. It de- 


| serves a’ spe- 
| cific and prac- 
| tical answer. I 
|}shall, there- 
| fore, break the 
question into 
it hree parts. 
First, how far 
|;can we_ go 
'within the 
| United States? 
| Second, how 
far can we go 
within the 
iWestern 
H e m isphere? 
| Third, how far 
| can we go on 
'a world-wide 
| basis? In each 
| ease the ques- 
tion is how far can we 5 ids toward 


Hon. H. H. Burton 
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| quirements, Walter A. Cooper, 


bee City, Mr. Cooper, a partner 
oresented a 

ssix- point plan 
designed to 
| accomplish 
| this end. 

Mr. Cooper’s 
remarks  fol- 
low in part: 

“We need 

| post-war re- 
serves in or- 
der to place 
industry in a 
financial posi- 
| tion to swing 
| immediately 
|into a war 
| against unem- 
ployment and 
to meet and 
overcome all 
the problems 


‘of relocation conversion and re- 





Walter A. Cooper 











Trading Markets in 

' Railroad 
Public Utility 

Industria! 


STOCKS & BONDS 





ss 





G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc.| 


| owas x. ¥. 5 
Tele NY 


wrtitenan 4-4970 | 


habilitation which will develop 


How far can we, the people of? 
| the United States, go in organizing | establishing and organizing a 





We give below the 





just 
-and lasting peace that will live 
and grow with us? 


1. Within the United States 


Our internal stability within the 
| United States, for years to come, 
| will be vital not only to ourselves 
'and as one element in world-wide 
| stability, but also as an outstand- 
|ing example of the practice of the 
| principles we preach. 

As America turns from the gov- 
|ernmentally financed war produc- 
| tion during her first total war ;to 
| the far freer privately financed 
| peace- -time production of useful 
| goods, she will do so under the 


heaviest taxes in her history and | 


|}under a national bonded debt ten 
‘times heavier than at any time 
| before the war. 

We must take these burdens in 
our stride. These bonds are held 
by every church, insurance com- 

Bae ts on dicta 1312) 


‘A Plan for the Deduction of 
| Post-war Reserves 


Walter A. Cooper Regards Equity In Tax Important 


Declaring that industry needs reserves to meet post-war re- 
New York certified public account- 
| ant, on Sept. 22 called for the development of a “broad, flexible 
formula with a proper safeguard in the form of a recapture clause.” 

In an address before the meeting of the Controllers Institute in New 


in Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., 





when war activities cease. The 
'erying need now is for the devel- 
opment of a formula, with neces- 
|sary safeguards and controls, that 
will accomplish substantial justice 
without permitting abuse of the 
privilege or improper loss of rev- 
enue to the Treasury. My own 
experience has been that one 
narrow formula is always open 
to the objection that, under: the 
circumstances of certain tax-pay- 
ers, improper tax avoidance will 
'be possible and, in other casés, 
| that inadequate relief will be af- 
'forded. We must have a very 
' broad, flexible formula, with a 
‘proper safeguard in the form of a 
| recapture clause. 


| “The six basic features of a plan 
which would meet this require- 
| ment are as follows: 

(Continued on page 1307) 
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‘manager of the trading depart- 








‘New Orleans Dealers 


Cited For Work In 
Third War Loan Drive 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Officials 
of the Third War. Loan drive in 
New Orleans cited the work of 
the investment dealers and brok- 
ers» group, headed by William 
Perry Brown of Newman, Brown 
& Co., which with a goal of $2,- 
000,000, has sold $8,241,968 in. 
bonds. Mr. Brown, in explaining 
the work done by his unit, declared | 
“The . reports that have _ been: 


turned in show hundreds of sales | 


of war bonds, the larger majority | 
in small bonds. Contrary to what 
might be expected, these sales 
have been made mostly to small 
investors.”’ 

Other members of the dealers’ 
committee, whose activities ac- 
counted for more than 16% of the 
total sales made during the cam- 
paign, are Ernest C. Villere, St. 
Denis J. Villere & Go.; Irving K. 
Weil; Weil & Co.: Walter D.' 
Kingston, Lamar, Kingston & 
Labouisse; and Albert J. Wolf, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 


Boston Stock Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


BOSTON, MASS. — At the an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Stock | 
Exchange, Stearns Poor was 
elected President. He had been 
Acting President since June 3, 
succeeding Archibald R. Giroux, 
who resigned to enter military | 
service. 


Horace O. Bright, Elmer H. 
Bright & Co., was elected Vice- 
President and Mark R. Hodges, 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Treas- | 
urer. Elected to the governing | 
committee with terms expiring in| 
1945.were: Louis Curtis, Brown) 
Brothers Harriman & Co.: 
stantine . Hutchins, Hutchins 
Parkinson; William R. Long; ig 
iel Pingree; Ray E. Southgate; | 
and Lester Watson, Hayden, Stone | | 
& Co. 


J. H. Hunt Now With 
A.M. Kidder & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chrcnicle) 
DETROIT, MICH.— James H. | 
Hunt has become associated with’ 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Penobscot 
Building. Mr. Hunt was formerly 





Con- | 








ment of L. T. Hood & Co. and 
prior thereto served in a similar 
capacity with S. R. Livingstone & 
Co. In the past he was with Pal- 
mer, Everham & Co. and Alison 
& Co. 


Seaboard Air Line Ry. 


Situation Interesting 


L. H. Rothchild & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a brief study on the pro- 
posal to retire the receivers’ cer- 
tificates and other outstanding 
bonds of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, analyzing the result of 
such action on various outstand- 
ing issues. Copies of this interest- 
ing analysis may be had from the 
firm upon request. 
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‘Huff, Geyer & Hecht 


Now Go-Partnership 


Robert H. Huff, George Geyer 
and John C. Hecht announce the 
formation of the co-partnership of 
Huff, Geyer & Hecht, to specialize 
in wholesale distribution of in- 
surance and bank’ stocks. 


The firm’s main office is located 


| at 67 Wall Street, New York City. 


| Branches are maintained in Bos- 
ton and Chicago. 


Walter Collins Now 





- | With Tobey & Kirk 


Walter T. Collins, until 1939 a 
partner of Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
has become associated with Tobey 


& Kirk, 52 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr... Collins’ 
original connection with the in- 
vestment business was with Lee 
Higginson in Chicago. 
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OUR 


REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


With the Third War Loan Drive 
scheduled to close at midnight 
Saturday investment banking in- 
terests, who have virtually sus- 
ended their regular order of 
usiness since the ninth of the 
month, are beginning to look for- 
ward to a return to normal pur- 
suits for a spell. 


























the moment, centers around pros- 
pective resumption of new corpo- 
rate financing and _ refundings. 
And just now discussion lends it- 
self chiefly to the business of 
seeking to figure which of the 
several issues, recently placed in 
registration with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, will 
be the first to reach market. 


Consensus appears to be that 
the honors probably will go to 
P. Lorillard & Company in that 
respect, although it recognized 
that Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany’s proposed $7,500,000 of 
first mortgage bonds, having 
been registered more than a 
month ago, must be considered 
as a possibility. 


The P. Lorrillard financing, a ne- 
_ gotiated deal, since it is an indus- 
trial and does not come under: 
Rule U-50 providing for competi- 
tive bidding, as utility company 
issues do, is favored to start the 


. ball rolling. 


This financing involves $20.- 
000,000 of twenty-year deben- 
tures, and 374,391 shares of ad- 
ditional common stock and will 
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- 
House Group Against — 
Ending Renegotiation 


The House Naval Affairs Com- 











against recommending repeal of 
the statute providing for renego- 
tiation of war contracts. 

The motion, offered by Repre- 
sentative Cole (Rep., N: Y.), per- 
tained to the recovery of “exces- 
sive” war profits on contracts | 
made after Jan. 1, 1944. The Naval 
Committee now has under con- 
sideration various proposals ‘for 


the renegotiation after—instead of | 
before—taxes. 
Committee voted on September 27 
against recommending termination 
of the law. A subcommittee has 
been directed to make a report! 
to the full committee as ‘to pos- 
sible revisions in the measure. 
The hearings before this commit- 
tee were referred to in our issue 
of Sept. 23, page 1193. 














Practices Or People 
Will ‘Revolt’ at 44 Elec. 


The Office of Price Administra- 
tion was warned by Senator 
Thomas (Dem., Okla.) on Sept. 
25 that there would be a “revolt” 
against the Democrats in 1944 un- 
less OPA officials abandoned 
practices “contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 





|}OPA General Manager, Senator | 
Thomas wrote, according to the | 
Associated Press, 
York World Telegram”: 

“I cannot believe that your ad- 


| 





in 1944.” 


versal against the practices which 
are considered entirely unneces- 
sary and contrary to the Ameri- 
can way of life.” 





j 


McGinnis To Address 
Customer Brokers 


Patrick McGinnis, of Pflugfel- 
der. Bampton & Rust, will address 


the Association of Customers’ 
Brokers on Wednesday, Oct. 6, on 
the subject: “What About Rail- 
road Securities Now?” The meet- 
ing will be held in the Board. of 
Governors’ Room of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 6th Floor, 
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provide the company with funds 
(Continued on page 1299) — 





11 Wall St., New York, at 
3:45 p.m. 
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The House Ways and Means/!5 
in- general. 


is necessary to 
‘have a_ clear 
idea 
i'makes the 
world goround 
and 
| changes. and 
| developments 
j}are in prog- 


ee 4 : 
Warns OPA To Alter = “Tie secona 


Wanted: Adequate Basis For a 
Just and Lasting Peace 


“Our Future World” held at the Christ Church in New York City, 
| asked for an adequate basis for a just and lasting peace. 
In a letter to Chester Bowles,| dress of Dr. Thomas follows in full: 
>} 
limited and I 
in the New'shall 
| things 
Fea f - ‘oppose the 

ministration desires to make the! xjind of talk 
| OPA so unpopular, oppressive and 


PE ae i } most. common 
Naturally the main interest, at/| ridiculous as to caiuse the 


people | on the radio 
of the country to revolt almost | and 
solidly at the election to be held! platform. I 
shall 

“T have just spent two months! fore be forced 
in Oklahoma, and the wave of|to seem more 
resentment there is almost uni-!p»junt and dog- 
matic 
would be the 
case if I had 


. . |more time. 
“No doubt you know that in'assume that 


some of the states the citizens | we 
have already practically repealed united by our 
the Price Control Law, and act) desire for a 
exactly as if no such law existed.” | just and lasting peace. I hope we 


Over-Priced Growth Stocks 


By M. D. POPOVIC 


| Analyst Centends Aircraft Manufacturing Stocks Are Reasonably 


Priced While Airline Equities Are Selling at Twice Their Worth— 


Believes 


Electrenic 


Securities 


Over-priced Too—Urges 


Caution in Buying Into Growth Industries 


That portion of the address made last week by M. D. Popovic 


In order 


| basic princi- 
ples on ‘secur- 
| ity analysis. 
| We can divide 
renegotiation law changes, includ- | this work un- 
ing the question of authorizing | der three main 


eadings. 

First: There 
economics 

It 


what 


what - 





M. D. Popovic 


|of the Blue Ridge Corp. before the New York Society of Security | 
+Analysts pertaining to over-priced growth situations is given below. 
rf | Mr. Popovic made it clear that he spoke as an individual and not 
mittee voted 17 to 5 on Sept. 28/as an ‘employee of the investment company. 


His remarks follow: | 





| What Is Security Andlysis Work?® 
to gain perspective, 
}even at the danger of being im- 
| pertinent, I think it is well to lay | 
|}deown some 


and personality, so to speak, of| 
individual companies in terms of | 
operations, management, 


| larger pattern of economic struc- 


1 





ture. | 
Last, and by no means least, | 
important is the factor of how | 


does the market appraise these | 
various investment elements. 


Market Irrational 


It is not necessary to emphasize 
that values and market are some- 
times completely divergent. We 
all remember, for example, the 
prices of 1929 when every stock | 


| was a growth stock and the entire | 


| market 


was discounting the’ 


/ growth of the country and profits 
|\for 25 years ahead... Anyone who 
i} kept his head and looked at the 


thing rationally could have seen 
‘the unreasonableness of 


it, 
you cannot control supply and de- 


mand by reasoning when the de- | 


(Continued on page 1307) 


Norman Thomas, Chairman of the Executive Committee. of the 
Post-War World Council, and a four time Socialist candidate for | 
President, in an address earlier this month at a two-day forum on), 


My time is 


say 
which 


lecture 


there- 


than 


I 


are all 





Norman Thomas 


| 





‘for “victory 
' was far more remote from us than 
| from our Allies, victory of itself 


The ad- 





are united in believing that such | 
a peace is possible even though | 
difficult to win. There are, how- | 
ever, wide divisions of opinion | 
among us which ought to be) 
frankly faced. 

I think, however, that there will | 
be fairly general, although reluc- | 
tant agreement that officially the | 
United States of America has no) 
adequate basis for a just and last- | 
ing peace. America finally went) 
into the war all the way because 
of the Japanese attack at Pearl | 
Harbor and the German declara- | 
tion of war against us. We did not | 
go to war for the four freedoms. | 
Apparently we are fighting now | 
” put, since the war, 


(Continued on page 1309) 
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a AND COMPANY 





THE SMILING 
IRISHMAN 


pays high prices for used cars 
but we pay highest prices for 


used (little traded) stocks and 
bonds. 
Obsolete Securities Dept. 
99 Wall Street, New York 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 








TITLE Co. 


CERTIFICATES 


of ALL COMPANIES and 
REAL ESTATE SECURITIES 
BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 





Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


INC. 
Members New York Seeurity Dealers Asen, 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 








assets, \" 
etc., etc., and how they fit into the | fr 


but | 








FARNSWORTH 
ELECTRONICS 


In 
OCTOBER ISSUE OF 
“HIGHLIGHTS” 


Copies on Request 


J.F.Reilly& Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 





REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2486 





\111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


| 








Gisholt Machine Co. 
Stromberg-Carlson 
Haloid Co. 
Memoranda on Request 
Federal Screw Works 
Bartgis Brothers 


Est. 1926 f, 
FnI06& t0.= 
170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 








Central States Elec. Corp. 


Common, 6% & 7% Pfd. 
Great American Industries 
Tybor Stores Common 
industrial Office Bldg. Gs, 1947 
Savoy Plaza 3-6s, 1956 W. S. 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curd Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORE 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover' 2-9470 

















+ 





Pacific Caaat 
Securities 


WYETH & Co. 


‘Since 1893’ 
NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
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— 





aetna amen 


BANK 
STOCKS | 


‘Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


} 
Established 1914 
| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. || | 
| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
} Telephone: Teletype: | 
BOwling Green 9-7400 NY 1-375! 




















Public National 
Bank & Trust Co. 


National Radiator 


Analysis upon request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 

Teletype NY 1-1666 
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115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 





CROWELL-COLLIER PUB. CO. 
MERCK & CO. INC. 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPE NY 1-672 


























to the undersigned. 


1531 STOUT STREET 





| 
| 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 
Rio Grande Western Railway Co. 
Rio Grande Junction Railway Co. | 


Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co. 


Holders of bonds of the above are urged to send their 
names and addresses, together with amounts and issues held | 
This information is desired for com- 

pilation of list of bondholders requested by I.C.C. in con- | 
nection with the proposed reorganization plan. | 


Wilson McCarthy and Henry Swan, Trustees, 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. | 








DENVER 1, COLORADO | 














HEARST 
CONSOLIDATED 
PUBLICATIONS 


Class A 


Troster,Currie ¢ Summers 


{| Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


|| 74 Trinity Place, N. Y. 6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 




















Trader 
Available 


Twenty years experience 
Well acquainted in the Street. | 
Desires salary and commis- | 
sion arrangement. Box S 27, 
The Commercial & Financial | 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, | 
Paes York 8, N. Y. | 














Office Space Available 
in LONDON 


On the “‘spot’’—in the centre of 
the Stock Exchange, Financial, 
Banking and Insurance area of 
the City of London—furnished 
Offices to let at $1,250 per an- 
num. Letters to Chronicle Of- 
fice, 1 Drapers Gardens, Lon- 
don, E. C. 2. 











Denver & Rio Grande 


Western Interesting 

Pfugfelder, Bampton & Rust, 
61 Broadway, New York, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared a most in- 
teresting circular on the Denver, 
& Rio Grande, Western Railroad, 
which is creating new securities. 
Copies of this circular discussing 
the situation in detail, may be had 
from the firm upon written re- 
quest. 





Tomorrow’s Markets — 
Walter Whyte | 
Says 


Market reaction about over. 
Expect dullness or resump- | 
tion of advance within an-| 
other point or so. 


} 
By WALTER WHYTE 


If you look into the news 
for a reason to explain the 
current dragging reaction, 
you will search and search 
without finding any plausible 
excuse. Yes, you will discover 
that Congress is scheduled to 
discuss the new tax program. 
You may even come upon) 
other bits of information you | 
can add to your collection of | 
trivia; certain “‘dope’”’ stories | 
analyzing the problems of 
contract renegotiations, may 
come your way. But the sum 
total of your knowledge will 
be of little help in discover- 
ing just why a market which 
acts so well one day suddenly 
goes down and acts miserably 
the next. No, the answer to 
the market will not be found 
in the news but in the mar- 
ket itself. 





' 
| 





* 


rm) 
7s 


Last week, for example, 
you saw the familiar aver- 
ages nibbling away at the 142 
figure after they had moved 
up from 138. It was possible 
then to envisage a _ break 
through on the upside with 
certain stocks going on up to 
new and higher prices. 

2 * °* 


But if certain stocks did 
indicate such a_ possibility, 
the action of the market, 
as reflected in the averages, 
did not concur. These aver- 
ages at best showed a dry- 
ing up of buying power at 
last week’s highs or a gradual 
retreat of approximately 2 
points or so. Of the two, last 

(Continued on page 1319) j 





It’s 








financial judgment. 


and in our dealer relationship. 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


GOVERNMENT, 





PERSPECTIVE 


cordially invited to test them for yourself. 


R. W. Pressp 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


MUNICIPAL, 
PUBLIC UTILITY AND INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 





that counts 


— whether the job is interpreting news or dealing in in- 
vestments. Maintaining investment perspective is a constant 
objective of our organization. We deal in all types of bonds, 
maintaining close contacts with the markets in each. Because 
we do so, we examine all aspects of the existing financial 


and economic situation, with a view to maintaining a rounded 


This balance and perspective is reflected in our analyses 


Dealers with whom we have 


done business. realize the truth of these statements; you are 


rich & Co. 


744 Broad Street 
NEWARK 


RAILROAD, 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








‘SEC To Begin Hearings Today On 


NASD Right To Discipline Members 
Case Arose On Alleged Violations On Public Service Co. 


Of Indiana 


Bond Sale 


The Securities and Exchange Commission will begin today, 
Thursday, oral arguments, in a four-year old case involving the right 
of the National Association of Security Dealers, Inc., to punish its 
members for violation of underwriting agreements under its rules 
of fair practice and whether underwriting agreements are valid and 


enforceable by disciplinary action 


of the Association. 





The case arose from the public® 


offering of $38,000,000 Public) 
Service Co. of Indiana first mort- | 
gage bonds in 1939 by a syndicate | 
headed by Halsey, Stuart & Co.,| 
Inc. and comprising 67 under- | 


writers and 396 selling group | 


members. The syndicate agree- | 
ments set the selling price of the | 
bonds at 102 with certain excep- 
tions, but almost from the first 
day of the offering, sales at prices 
below those permitted by the 
agreements began to occur. The 
NASD investigated, found viola- 
tions and levied fines against 70 
of its members. The SEC then 
ordered a review of the disciplin- 
ary action and six typical cases 
were selected for the purpose. 
The Association will contend 
that each of the six John Doe 
cases violated Rule 1 of its rules 
of fair practice in selling the se- 
curities involved at prices below 
the selling agreement to which 
they originally subscribed. 
The NASD also will contend 
that the sole question presented 
is whether the acts and practices 
under review are “inconsistent 
with the high standards of com- 
mercial honor and just and equit- 
able principles of trade,” and that 





no jurisdiction to apply or en- 
force the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 





has been granted the SEC. 

Counsel for the SEC will argue, 
according to briefs already sub- 
mitted, that the conduct of none 
of the members was inconsistent 
with the standards of commercial 
honor nor prohibited by the 
NASD rules, that such underwrit- 
ing agreements are in unlawful 
restraint of trade in securities and 
therefore a_ violation of the 
Miller-Tydings amendment of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 

The validity of underwriting 
agreements is said never to have 
been tested and it is understood 
that both sides would like an ap- 
peal carried to the Supreme Court 
to determine whether such agree- 
ments were in restraint of trade 
as defined by the Sherman Act. 


SEE Re 
Western Pacifie Railroad 
Situation Attractive 

Du Bosque & Company, 72 
Wall Street, New York City have 
prepared an interesting analysis 
of Western Pacific Railroad with 
special reference to new income 
mortgage bonds. Copies of this 
interesting circular discussing the 
situation in detail may be. had 


from Du Bosque & Company upon 
request. 

















PUBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 
RAILROAD 
MUNICIPAL 


BONDS 
AC.ALLYN=°COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 


Boston 


New York Milwaukee 








DALLAS 


AA RETAIN AINE EAR IMIR oe ea 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Southern Union Gas Common 
So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Dallas Ry. & Terminal 6% 1951 
All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks 


Check us on Southwestern Securities 


RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Houston San Antonio 








PHILADELPHIA 








TRADING MARKETS 


AUTO CAR 


COMMON 


Memo. on Request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. DI 4-1527 














We have a continuing interest in | 


Southern Advance | 
| Bag & Paper Co. | 


Common Stock 





_BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 | 
| Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 | 
Private Phone to N. Y. C. 


COrtlandt 7-1202 














ST. LOUIS 








Associated Electric 
Company 


444s & 5s 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 














Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


803 Landreth Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 

















DITIxX_& Co. 


SAINT LOWIS 
OLIVE ST. 
Bell System Teletype—SL 80 





Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 


















Volume 158 Number 4216 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 








“Rail Securities 


49 Wall Street 


Teletype: 





A Basic Change in the Making 


Copies on request 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 


in Peace Time” 


New York 5, N. Y. 


NY 1-911 





Circular on request o 


61 Broadway 
Telephone—DIigby 4-4933 





Denver and Rio Grande Western R. R. 


Creating the New Securities 


7 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





your own letterhead 


New York 6 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-310 








The Transition From War To Peace 


Recent military victories in the Mediterranean theatre and in 
Russia indicate perhaps more decisively than previous ones that the | 
tide of battle has turned strongly in favor of the United Nations. | 
These developments are bringing forcefully into the minds of in- | 


vestors the economic problems of transition from war to peace. 


What will be the effect of the transition period on national | 


income, on business volume, on®— 


business profits, and finally on 
prices of common stocks? Will the 
market look beyond it to the 
post-war era when business vol- 
umes and pofits will probably be 
at high levels, or is it likely that 
the change-over may prove suffi- 
ciently difficult so that the post- 
war outlook as now seen will come 
to appear much less hopeful in 
the light of the problems that will 
arise during the transition period? 
Possibly aggravating and increas- 
ing the apprehensions and uncer- 
tainties that will come with un- 
employment, the demobilization of 
the armed forces, and the con- 
traction of production and na- 
tional income, may be uncertain- 
ties regarding the peace settle- 
ment, international trade _ rela- 
tions, tariff policies, and domestic 
and foreign politics. 


Although conditions after this 
war will differ in many important 
respects from those which pre- 
vailed after World War I, an an- 
alysis of business and market de- 
‘velopments following the Arm- 
istice on November 11, 1918, is 
‘worth-while in any effort to. gain 
some prespective on the character 
and dimensions of the problems 
‘with which business and inves- 
tors will be faced. Detailed studies 
made by the research group show 
that the transition from war to 
peace after the Armistice in 1918 
occurred with very slight disturb- 
ance to production, con modity 
prices, or stock prices. In tie first 


World War, however, only 25% of ; 


the total output of goods and ser- 
vices was devoted to military pur- 
poses, compared with 50% of the 
gross national product that is now 
directed to the war. Some impor- 
tant industries such as the auto- 
mobile industry were never con- 








verted to war work last time as) 
they. have been in the present) 
war; hence the physical conver- | 
sion problem was not as great then | 
as now. The business boom that | 
developed after the last war was 
partly the. result of continued 
government deficit spending after 
the Armistice; but to a greater ex- 
tent it was the result of business | 
spending for inventory and for | 
machinery and of the high level 
of consumer demand for goods. 

Will the transition to peace 
come about this time with as little 
initial disturbance as in World 
War I? Some comparisons and 
contasts will help to highlight the 
situation that we are going to face 
when peace arrives. 

In the 
4,000,000 soldiers in the armed 
forces to be demobilized, com- 
pared with about 11,000,000 ex- 
pected to be in the Army and 
Navy at the end of this war. It is 


also estimated that 12,-15,000,000 | 


employees now in war work will 
have to find jobs in peace-time 
work.. In this war new industries 
in new locations have been cre- 
ated for the building of tanks, 
airplanes, and other types of 
armaments. The relocation of. 
population in established peace- 
time industrial regions may in- 
crease the difficulties of readjust- 
ment. The unemployment problem 
is likely to be substantially more 
severe after this war than after 
the last one, at least for a period 
of several months. 


Outstanding contracts will of 
course be much larger at the end 
of this war than last time, and 
therefore the problems connected 
with this will be proportionately 
greater. It is apparent that can- 


(Continued on page 1311) 








Mortgage Bonds 


ST 


PHILADELPHIA 9 
120 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Teletype 
PH 296 and 297 





Railroad Securities 
Equipment Trust Certificates 


Guaranteed and Special Stocks 
Serial Obligations 


ROUD &CO. 


INCORPORATED 
123 South Broad Street 











points above 80 but have since 


last war there were | 


; Railroad 


Securities 


Considering the record of delays and uncertainties that have 


characterized arbitrage 


operations 


in such reorganizations as 


Missouri Pacific and St. Paul, and the belief in many quarters that 


| when-issued contracts for the new securities of those roads will 


eventually be cancelled, it comes as somewhat of a surprise to find 





Grande Western securities. 
trading started immediately on) 
approval of the ICC plan by the 
District Court on Sept. 15. 


The new first,mortgage bonds, 
which will beaf only 3% fixed 
interest and an additional 1% 
contingent, started trading a few 


settled back to a current market 
around 77 bid—78% asked. The 
junior securities were more real- 
istically priced in initial trading 
and have since moved forward a 
few points. The income bonds 
are currently quoted 42% bid— 
43 asked, the preferred 33 bid— 
3334 asked and the common 19 
bid—19%4 asked. The effective 
date of the plan is Jan. 1, 1943, 


| when-issued trading already instituted in the new Denver & tere! 
This *— 








securities from that date. 
case of the first mortgage bonds, 
however, only the 1% contingent 
portion accrues to the when-issued 
buyer. 

rreséent indications are that ob- 


so that income accrues on the new | 
In the | 





|jections to the plan will be no 
;more than perfunctory, in which 
event reasonably early consumma- 
tion of the plan may be expected. 
Certainly Judge Symes has given 
'every indication .of his own de- 
sires to expedite the proceedings. 
Nevertheless, unexpected delays 
have had a habit of popping up 
in Section 77 actions and delivery 
of the new securities within the 
next year-would appear as too 
optimistic an expectation. With 
this background, most rail men 
have been advocating against the 
purchase of the when-issued con- 
tracts, recommending instead the 
purchase of the old _ securities. 
These old bonds, with the excep- 
tion of the general 5s, 1955, sell 
well below the value of the se- 


% o@ 


42% 
Incomes 
$349.60 

266.00 

217.08 

223.97 

159.61 


3-4% 

Firsts 
1939_____ $970.20 
*RGW 4s, 1949____ 
DRG 4s, 1936 .__~- 
DRG 4's, 1936__- 
D & RGW 5s, 1978- 
D & RGW 5s, 1955- 
*Based on bid when-issued quotations. 


RGW 4s, 


318.92 
329.03 
250.01 


With the exception of the Rio 
Grande Western collateral 4s, 
1949, a portion of whose value is 
represented by the Utah Fuel 
stock, and the general 5s, 1955, 
the system bonds range approxi- 
mately 10 points below the pres- 
ent bid value of the securities 
they are to receive. If the new 
securities do no more than stay 
stable at recent levels there would 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 








Chicago, 
Milwaukee 


& St. Paul 


Gold 5s, 1975 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & CO. 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 83-3450 Teletype: NY 1-2050 














MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD 


(in reorganization) 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 6s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 4s 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 5s 
lowa Central 5s 1938 
lowa Central 4s 1951 
Des Moines & Fort Dodge 4s 1935 


1932 
1934 
1949 
1962 





Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 





HART SMITH & CO. 


AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








Aunor Gold Mines, Ltd. 
Brazil Trac., Lt. & Pr. Co., Ltd. 
Electrolux Corp. | 

Fanny Farmer, Ltd. | 

Serr Addison Gold Mines, Ltd. 
Noranda Mines, Ltd. 


Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 








|52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Rock Island 


Discussion of the Reorganization Plan 
with particular reference to the 


General 4s, ’88 


Ist Refunding 4s, °34 


Copy sent upon request 


Raymond C0. 


148 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 

















Analysis of 
Western Pacific Railroad 
with special reference to 


New Income Mortgage 
Bonds 


Copy on Request 


Du Bosque & Co. 











curities they are to receive, and 
if the plan is to be consummated 
speedily this arbitrage spread will 
have to close up, with a conse- 
quent more rapid enhancement in 
the old than in the new securities. 


The following tabulation out- 
lines the proposed allocation of 
new securities to the old bonds. 


*Value of Market 

5% New Secu- Price old 

Preferred Common rities Securities 

-931 Sh. 

4.824 
4.977 
6,921 
1.461 


$970.90 
321.60 
331.80 
310.75 


tAlso distributive share of the Utah Fuel stock. 


be this much appreciation left in 
the old bonds between now and 
consummation of the plan, plus 
the income accruing on the new 
securities in the interim. If the 
new securities move forward from 
recent prices, as is believed likely, 
the old securities must necessarily 
participate in the rise. 

Optimism towards the outlook 
for the reorganized Denver & Rio 








ONE WALL STREET 
TEL.. HANOVER 2-1355 








We recommend the nurchase of War Bonds 


RAILROADS 


Some Thoughts on Post-War Prospects 


Circular on request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY 1-1310 











makes more pertinent than 











We believe that the recent hearing, at which it was re- 
quested of the Court to retire the Receivers’ Certificates 
and other outstanding bonds, of the 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


subject in which we attempt to analyze the result of 
such action on various outstanding issues, 


Copy upon request. 


¥ 
COrtlandt 7-0136 


ever our brief study on the 


1. h. rothchild & co. 
specialists in rails 

120 broadwa n.y.c.5 

Tele. WY 1-1293 











72 WALL ST. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-0360 

















= 


Grande Western is based on the 
marked change in recent years in 
the nature of the territory served, 
and the equally marked change 
for the better in operating con- 
ditions resulting from the im- 
provement in physical plant. Vir- 
tually the entire main line has 
been rebuilt during trusteeship. 
With a similar physical improve- 
ment in the connecting Western 
Pacific, this route will finally be 
in a position to compete perma- 
nently for the profitable transcon- 
tinental traffic. It is notable that 
during the reorganization proceed- 
ings the Commission commented 
that the full benefits of the Dot- 
sero Cutoff had never upto that 
time been realized. 


The road directly serves the 
important Provo, Utah steel center 
which is considered by competent 


(Continued on page 1321) 
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Steep Rock 
lron Mines Ltd. 
514% ’57 


Voting Trust Certificates 
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tus on Request 


OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated ) 
ESTABLISHED 1899 
Cleveland 13, O. 

Bell Teletype 
CV 496-497 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 


Ohio - Kentucky - West Va. 
Municipals 


WEIL, ROTH & IRVING 


COMPANY 
Member Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
BONDS 
MU NICIPAL-CORPORATION 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, O. 


ree 


















Armstrong Rubber 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas 


Preferred 
M. A. Hanna 
Youngstown Steel Car 


Private Wire to New York 


L. J. Schultz & Co. 


Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
Teletype CV-255 


New York Cincinnati 
Tele. NY 1-1541 Tele. C1-574 
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'eomplete and the most reliable’ Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland. 
HISTORY OF REDUCTION IN ACTUAL BONDED DEBT AND IN DEBT BURDEN 
FOR ALL OHIO SUBDIVISIONS AS A GROUP 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 

» of Net Assessed 

Date * Total Debt *Net Debt to Assd. V Valuation | 
Jan. 1, 1933 $898,600 $735,443 7.4° $9,985,252 
Jan. 1, 1934 864,205 702,553 8.0 8,782,658 
Jen. 1, 1935 835,233 667,123 7.7 8,683,853 
Jan. 1, 1936 799,823 650,408 7.5 8,702,584 
Jan. 1, 1937 765,388 617,529 3 8,710,268 
Jan. 1, 1938 714,292 580,930 , 9,089,302 
Jan. 1, 1939 716,307 581,804 De) 9,162,336 
Jan. 1, 1940 704,059 559,869 6.1 9,174,832 
Jan. 1, 1941 679,573 540,124 5.8 9,276,151 
Jan. 1, 1942 643,842 511,398 5.4 9,526,386 
Jan. 1, 1943 614,343 471,130 4.7 10,020,343 | 
i Actual Reduction $284,257 $264,313 
| Per Cent Reduction 32% 36% 
| *Figures for Total Debt and Net Debt de not iiclude debts of Conservancy and 

Districts, State Bridge Commission or State Universities, except that Net 


Ohio Municipal Comment 


By J. A. 


During this lull in 


municipal 


WHITE 


activity, while the Third War 


Loan is being made successful, some attention might well be paid 


to the enviable record made by 
of their debt burden. 


about this Council, generally 
appropriate. 

It is an or 
of, and supported entirely by the 
more active dealers, and a few 
the larger investors, in Ohio 
muicipal bonds. During and since 
the depression of the early thir- 
ties, it has given sound and valu- 
able advice to many municipali- 
ties. In addition, for more than 
the Council has made 
available to its members the most 


Sanitary 
Debt figures since 


1935 inelude an allowance for 


Ohio communities in the reduction 
The following information is taken from re- 
ports of the Ohio Municipal Advisory Council. 
known as the O. 


A few words here 
M. A. C., would be 


3 


ganization composed | financial 


information available 
about all Ohio political subdivi- 
sions. Reports are made continu- 
ously, both for individual subdivi- 
sions and in summary form for 
all subdivisions. These reports are 
the only source of information 
about the overlapping debt of 
Ohio communities. The Council 
maintains permanent offices in the 


most of the debt of the Miami 


Conservancy District and the Mahoning Valley Sanitary District. 


The peak total debt in the state 
was on Jan. 1, 1931, $976,901,771, 


reduced to $941,744,841 on Jan. 1, | 


| thirties reduced the collectien of 
| taxes in many areas well below 


100% of the levy. 











Trading Markets in 


Marathon Paper Mills 
Philip Carey 
U. S. Printing & Lithographing 
Cincinnati Bank Stocks 


Clair S. Hall G Co. 
Union Trust Bldg. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: Main 1433 Tele. CI 156 











1932. Thus, this total debt of the | Thus, in 1934, the subdivisions of 
000, or 37%, since the peak on | time, with a severe reduction in 
Jan. 1, 1931. | tax levies, a severe reduction in 
As of Jan. 1, 1943, the net direct | @Ssessed valuations and a severe 
debt of all counties combined was | reduction in tax collections. At 
only 0.7 of 1% of the assessed | the same time heavy relief costs 
valuation of all the counties com- |. co 
bined. As of Jan. 1, 1933, this ratio |!"8 Many communities. 
was 1.4%, showing that the net| Relief from this critical. situa- 


direct debt burden of the coun-/| tion came from several sources. 
ties as a whole has been cut in| In 1934 the sales tax was levied to 


half since Jan. 1, 1933. |replace revenues lost by the re- 
As‘of Jan. 1, 1943; the net direct | duction in the real estate tax limi- 


pes : tation from 15 to 10 mills. 
debt of all the cities in the state | | . 
(5,000 or more population) was 1938 the Supreme Court rendered 


3.9% of the assessed valuation of | the now famous Hudson Case de- 











Hickok Oil 
Toledo Edison Pfds. 
Ohio P. S. Pfds. 


COLLIN, NORTON & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cle:eland Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Associate Members New York Curb 


Toledo New York 
Adams 6131 BOwling Green 
Tele. TO 190 9-2432 
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OHIO 
SECURITIES 


FIELD, RICHARDS & Co. 


Union Com. Bidg. Union Cent. Bidg. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
Tele. CV 174 Tele. CI 150 




















all such cities. As of Jan. 1, 1933, 
this ratio was 4.9% and as of Jan. 
1, 19384, 5.5%. 


1933-43 In Retrospect 


This enviable reduction in debt 
has been accomplished during de- 
pression and prosperity, and de- 
spite a severe reduction in the tax 
limitation. Effective Jan. 1, 1931, 
the voters of Ohio wrote into the) 
state constitution a tax limit of) 
15 mills, unless levies be voed | 
outside such limitation by the) 
people of the community. Effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1934, this limitation 
was reduced to 10 mills. 

Furthermore, as the above table | 
shows, the assessed valuation of | 
taxable property in the state took | 
a tumble in 1933 from which, de- 
spite gradual increases each year. 
it did not recover fully until 1943. | 
Finally, one need not be reminded | 
that the depression of the early: 








Cleveland Trust Co. 
Nat’l City Bank 
of Cleveland 


M. A. Hanna Co. 
Common 


National Screw 
Manufacturing Co. 


Perfection Stove Co. 
Joseph Feiss Co. 


Merrill, Turben & Co. | 


Investment Securities 
Union Commerce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

Tel. Main 6800 Teletype CV 67 











cision, holding that debts incurred 
prior to the Jan. 1, 1931, and Jan. 


1, 1934, tax limitations were not | 
subject to such limitations and | 
‘year in which there was an in- 


‘ 


could be paid from taxes le’ 
outside the limits. The peopl 
many, and perhaps most comm 
ties have voted tax levies outsiu_ 
such limitations for both operat- 
ing expenses and debt service. 
(Some comunities, for example 


Hamilton County, voted permis- | 


state has been reduced $362,559,- | Ohio were faced, all at the same | 


| were added to the cost of operat- | 


In | 


Ohio State Surplus Of 
$35,815,000 Expected 


Assuming revenues hold steadily 
during the balance of the 1943-44 
biennium, the State of Ohio will 
have a net surplus of approxi- 
mately $35,815,000 in its general 
fund at the close of Governor 
John Brickner’s third administra- 
tion, it was indicated in figures 
released last week by William S. 
Evatt, State Tax Commissioner. 

In the first eight months of 1943, 
or one-third of the biennium, gen- 
eral fund revenues as listed in an 
official compilation totaled $83,- 
945,249, exceeding by $15,271,915 
the State’s budgetary estimate of 
$68,673,334 for the same period. 

“On this basis—assuming rev- 
enues will remain at present 1943 
levels—Ohio would accumulate 
about $45,815,000 above budgetary 
requirements by Dec. 31, 1944,” 
Mr. Evatt said. 

“Out of this, however, must come 
a contingent appropriation of $6,-| 
000,000 for post-war highway con- 
struction. Thus the prospective | 
surplus would be reduced to about 


| $39,815,000, from which $4,000,000 


will have accrued for the school 


foundation program and _ should 
be deducted. The net surplus 
therefore could be around $35,- 
000,000.” 





Ohio Municipal Price 
Index | 


STANY Committee To 
Receive Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of 
the Security Traders Association 
of New York, Inc., will hold open 
meetings at the Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct 5 and 6, 1943. 
from 5 P. M. to 7 P. M. At these 
meetings the Committee will be 
giad to receive for their consider- 
ation, recommendations and sug- 
gestions from the membership, in 
respect to the following offices to 
be filled at the annual election in 
December: 

President, First Vice-President. 
Second Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, three members of the 
Board of Directors, two trustees of 
the Gratuity Fund, three delegates 


to the National Convention, and 
five alternates. 
These will be the only such 


open meetings held, and the com- 
mittee invites and urges members 
to appear before it at one of these 
meetings and make his wishes and 
the reasons therefore known. 
Members of the Nominating 
Committee are William K. Porter, 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., Chairman; 
Philip H. Ackert, Freeman & Co.: 
Frank H. Blair, Allen & Co.: Wil- 
liam T. Mellin, Bond & Goodwin, 


| Inc.; Eugene Stark, Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 





Extension Of Time On 


Colombian Bond Offer 


Composite Ten Ten | 
Index High Lower | 
for Grade Grade 
i Date— 20 bonds Bonds Bonds 
Sept. 29, 1943 1.41% 1.22% 1.60% 
i Sept. 22 1.41 1.22 1.60 
|Sept. 15 1.43 1.24 1.62 
\Sept.. 8 1.42 1.24 1.61 
iSept.. 1 1.42 1.22 1.61 
Aug. 25 1.44 1.25 1.63 
|Aug. 18 1.44 1.25 1.63 
|Aug. 11 1.45 1.26 1.64 
| Aug. .4 1.45 1.26 1.64 
| July. 28 1.45 1.27 1.64 
i} July 21 1.48 1.29 1.67 
jJuly 15 1.50 1.32 1.68 
}Mar. 16 1.76 1.55 1.97 
Foregoing tabulation was 
J. A. White. 


takes precedence over payme 
operating expenses. 


nt of 


Prospects for New Municipal 


Issues After the War 


During the ll-year period cov- | 
ered by the above figures, the only 
crease in the total debt in the) 
state was in 1938. During that) 


| year subdivisions throughout Ohio 
|were issuing many bonds in con-| 


junction with grants and loans | 


from the Federal Government. | 
Some talk has been heard lately | 


Holders of Republic of Colom- 
bia 6% external sinking fund gold 
| bonds dated July 1, 1927, and due 
| Jan. 1, 1961, and 6% external sink- 
ing fund gold bonds of 1928 dated 
April 1, 1928, and due Oct. 1, 1961, 
| are being notified of the extension 
|of time within which to exchange 
|'the bonds and the appurtenant 
coupons designated in the offer, 


dated June 5, 1941, for Republic 


compiled by | of Colombia, 3% external sinking 


| fund dollar bonds due Oct. 1, 1970, 
|is extended from Oct. 1, 1943, to 
April 1, 1944. 

| The exehanges are being ef- 
fected through the National City 
Bank of New York, as agent. 


G. Parr Ayers Wit 
Field, Richards Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
COLUMBUS, OHIO — George 
Parr Ayers has become associated 
with Field, Richards & Co., whose 





| thirties, 


sions of Ohio, hold uniformly that 
the payment of debt requirements 


sion to levy outside the limitation of the prospects for the issuance 
the taxes necessary to pay all the | of a considerable amount of muni- 
debt outstanding at the time.) Of) cipal bonds after this war, pos- 
course, the passing of the bank sibly in conjunction with Federal 
holiday and the debacle of the/aid in another vast public works 
has brought increasing | program. On can hardly deny that 
property values and increasing tax | grants for such purposes were 
collections. — | made on a vast scale in 1938, but 

But even during the trying it is interesting to note from the 
years of 1933-35, the subdivisions! above figures that during that 


|of Ohio as a whole reduced their | year the total amount of bonds 


total.debt by $100,000,000. In fact, outstanding in Ohio increased only 
the annual reduction in debt dur- | $2,115,000, or 0.3% of 1%. More- 
ing the depression years was | over, to a certain extent this pro- 


maintained at approximately the 


: | into 1939, but during that year the 
same rate as in subsequent, more 


'bonds outstanding in Ohio were 


prosperous years. Be it ever re-| actually reduced by more than 
membered, moreover, that the} $12,000,000. One is forced to 
wonder ‘huw much increase in 


laws of Ohio, and the court deci- total municipals will actually be 


made available during another 
public works program. 
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J.A.White & Co. 


Union Central Bidg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone 
Parkway 7340 
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Investment Securities 
Carew Tower 
CINCINNATI 2 
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| gram of public works earried over | 


‘from the firm upon request. 


main office is located in the 
| Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Ayres for the past ten 
| years has conducted his own in- 
| vestment business in Columbus. 
| Prior thereto he was with Hunt- 


| ington Securities Company. 
| 


Railroad Securities Look 
Good For Peace Time 


Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
|New York Stock Exchange, have 
prepared for distribution an at- 
tractive reprint of the address of 
Arthur C. Knies 6n “Railroad Se- 
curities in Peace Time—a Basic 
Change in the Making,” given be- 
fore the Los Angeles. security 
brokers and dealers at the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Knies believes that the 
|peace-time future of rail securi- 
ties has been more than under- 
rated and the outlook for them is 
most attractive. Copies of the re- 
print of his address discussing the 
situation in detail may be had 





‘upon request from Vilas & Hickey, 





Mayfair House Bonds - 


Situation Interesting 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co., Inc., 
41 Broad Street, New York City, 


' have prepared a new descriptive 


report on the bonds securing the 
Mayfair House, 60 East 65th St., 
New York. Copies are available 








“. One Wall St., New York City, 


~~ teresting circular entitled “Rail- 


Volume 158 Number 4216 
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“Let The Dealer Beware!” Interprets Recent 


SEC Decisions Revoking Dealer Registrations 


In “Let the Dealer Beware!” 


Murray Robert Spies of the New 


York Bar discusses the question of the rights and obligations of the 
dealer when acting as principal and interprets recent important deci- 
sions of the Securities and Exchange Commission revoking the regis- 
trations of certain over-the-counter dealers because of their failure 


to disclose to customers what the 
mark-ups.” ‘ 

The book does not go into the 
question of the rights and duties 
when the dealer is acting 
broker or agent for his client, for 
they are, the author believes, too 
well known and too.well estab- 
lished and defined under existing 
applicable legislation. The value 
of the dealer’s Federal franchise 
is discussed, a value which the 
author feels will.increase con- 
stantly during the years of re- 
construction which will follow 
the war. 

One of the main thoughts ex- 
pressed is that the over-the- 
counter dealers must cooperate 
among themselves and with the 
Commission to eliminate from the 
security business the “under-the- 
counter dealers.” This does not) 
mean that any dealer shall do any 
malicious act or say anything dis- 
paraging about his fellow-dealer. 
It does mean,’ however, that he| 
shall take advantage of every op- | 
portunity to enhance the prestige 
of the business from which he has 
decided to earn his livelihood and | 
build and maintain his good repu- | 
tation. 

The dealer must realize that in 
his business under existing laws | 
“There is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed” and that 
his actions, records—his entire 
business life—are as open as the 
sky. This, however, does not, 
mean that a dealer is to sit back | 
and hold his tongue when he| 
wants to speak — when he has) 
what he believes to be a just crit- | 
icism of any existing provision | 
of law or regulation thereunder— | 
or even of the manner of their 
administration. To the contrary, | 
the author declares, the dealer 
who has this courage of honest | 
conviction is the one who will | 
help to perpetuate the security | 
business for all reputable dealers. | 
Cooperation between the deal- 
ers and the SEC, between one) 
dealer and another; the nurturing | 
of honest concepts, fair and prac- 
tical treatment of customers, rea- | 
sonable, profits and comp@psation | 


as 


for intelligent service are the} derwriters is reported scheduled! merly an_ officer 
things which will make for a/| to handle public offering of some. curities Corporation. 


steady enhancement of the deal- 
ers franchise and the gradual | 
lessening of government supervi- | 
sion to the extent now so neces- | 
sary in too many cases. 

“Let the Dealer Beware!” is not | 
a book of reformation, but is in-| 
tended as a guide for the dealer | 
into safer and, from a longer term | 
point of view, more profitable | 
fields of business. Particular at- | 
tention is paid to the importance 
of the Lee and Leeby cases and 
certain other dealer cases. 

Copies of “Let the Dealer Be-| 
ware!” which was prepared with | 
the collaboration of C. P. Keane 
may be obtained from Keane's 
Publications, 32 Broadway, New 
York City; at a cost of two dollars 
per copy. 


$$ 
-Post-War Rail Prospects 
«McLaughlin, Baird. & Reuss, 


members of the New York Stock 
» Exchange, have just issued an in- 


roads—Some Thoughts on Post- 
War Prospects.” Copies of this 
- circular, may be had from the firm 
upon request, 


_—_— 


Attractive Situations 

Gisholt Machine Co., Strom- 
berg-Carlson, Dictaphone Corp., 
and Haloid Co. offer attractive 
situations, according to memo- 
randa prepared by Herzog & Co., 
170 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- | 
randa may be obtained upon re- 
quest from Herzog & Co. 





Oou_ 


|ond preferred and 120,000 shares 


Commission felt were “excessive 


Our Reporter's 
Report 


(Continued from page 1295) 
necessary to liquidate  short- 
term bank loans, redeem 7 per 
cent bonds due Oct. 1 next year 
and add to its working capital 
funds. 


Large Utility Possibilities 

Refinancing plans of several | 
utility companies still bulk larg- 
est in the list of issues in regis- 
tration with the Securities and) 
Exchange Commission. Four such | 


| projects are listed for a total of | 


$133,000,000 in mortgage bonds | 
and debentures, plus some 250,000 | 
shares of preferred stocks. 


Largest is the prospective 
Florida Power & Light Com- 
pany financing which embraces 
$45,000,000 of bonds, $10,000,000 
debentures and 140,000 shares 
of preferred. stock. This project 
is subject to a delaying amend- 
ment. 


Utah Power & Light Company | 
is next with $37,000,000 first | 
mortgage bonds, due for competi- | 


'tive bidding and $7,000,000 gen- | 
‘eral mortgage bonds to be sold | 
| without competition. 


Central Power & Light Com- 
pany is listed for $25,000,000 of 
refunding bonds and _ 70,000 
shares of convertible preferred 
stock, while California Electric 
Power follows with $16,000,000 
of twenty-five year 3%4s and 
40,000 shares of preferred stock. | 


‘ported completing an 
| refunding program which may be 
‘ready for registration within 
|fortnight, calling for the sale of 


380,000 shares of new 
stock of the company. 


common 


Details have not yet been made 
public, but it is assumed that the 
program for this shift of the com- 
pany’s ownership to the public 
will be announced shortly. 


Recent Issues 
A sampling of 


Behave Well 

prevailing mar- 
kets for some of the more recent 
new corporate issues indicates 
that the respite growing out of the 
Treasury's war loan drive has 
turned investor attention to such 
available material in a broad way. 

Looking over the performance 

of four or five such issues it de- 
velops that, without exception, 
they are ruling at or above their 
offering prices. 

Puget Sound Power & Light 
4\4s, for example, brought out 
at 104'4, are currently com- 
manding a range of 107 bid 
10714 offered. Public Service of 
Indiana 3'4s of 1975 brought out 
at 102% are selling a _ point 
higher on the bid side, while 
Iowa Power 34s of 1973 are bid 
at the public offering price of 
10814, with 109 fixed as the 
asking figure. 

Another Big One 

Illinois Iowa Power Co. is re- 

extensive 


a 


some $70,000,000 of new issues. 


Funds from this operation, with 
$15,200,000 from the recent sale 
of properties, wou!d be applied to 


retirement of approximately $87,- | 


000,000 of 5 and 6 ~er cent debts 


/now .outstanding. The new issues 
|'may be available for competitive 


bidding before Thanksgiving time. 





Oil Situations Interesting 
Wood, Walker & Co., 63 Wall 


| St., New York City, members of 
ithe. New York Stock Exchange, 


have prepared a pamphlet analyz- 


‘ing the common stocks of 12 lead- 


Rochester Telephone Co. 


A large stock operation, grow- | 
ing out of the sale by the New | 
York Telephone Company of its) 


holdings of 48,140 shares of sec- | 


of common of Rochester Tele-| 
phone Company to a group of | 


fire. 


ing oil companies, with particu- 
lar reference to Continental Oil 
Company. 


Mans With Claybaug 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Victor 


'Rochester business men, is on the } Moore has become associated with | 
Blair. F. Claybaugh & Co., 420) 


One of the Street’s leading un- | Lincoln Road. Mr. Moore was for- 


of United Se- 








Attractive New York City 
Hotel Bonds 


Complete reports sent upon request 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 HAnover 2-2100 











Real Estate Securities 


Bright Future For Apartment Hotel Securities—Changes 
Brought About By War and Economic Conditions 
Reacting to Benefit of This Type of Real Estate 


First Mortgage Fee Bonds On Mayfair House Appear 
To Be Attractively Priced 


Apartment hotel properties have for many years been extremely 
popular but their occupancy has been subject to considerable fluctua- 
tion as many of the leases have been for only fall, winter and spring 
months. Many suburbanites have closed their houses in the country 
during the late fall and winter months as living in the city during 
such periods proved more convenient and comfortable. As a con- 
sequence, many such properties, ¥ 
although maintaining a fair aver-| bondholders, the increased earn- 
age occupancy in the full year/ings should produce sufficient 
period, ran at a very low occu-| funds to pay in excess of 5% an- 
pancy during the summer, usual- nual interest and to provide for 
ly operating at a sizable loss in| reduction of the mortgage through 
this slack period, even though on/ sinking fund operation. The mort- 
a yearly basis charges were | gage indenture provides for fixed 
earned. |interest at the rate of 3% per 

The effect of the war, changing;annum with additional interest 
economic conditions, servant} payable Aug. 1 at the rate of 2% 
problems, the gas. shortage, etc.) per annum to the extent that net 
has reacted to change the mode) income is available. In addition 
of living of both city and sub-|to the fixed and additional inter- 
urban dwellers. ‘The answer to| est, totaling up to 5% per annum 
these problems seems to be solved! the indenture makes provision for 
by the apartment hotel which can)! participating interest from avail- 
offer the homelike surroundings | able remaining net income, such 
without the inconveniences and.|Surplus above 5% on the bonds 
problems which confront a family|to be used in the following man- 
today in maintaining a house or| ner: 
larger city apartment. .25% of such surplus for partic- 

A survey made of these prop-| ipating interest 
erties shows that as of the new/50% of such surplus for sinking 
October ist renting season, oc- | fund purposes 
cupancy has shown a considerable | 25% of such surplus for corporate 
increase and what is more prom- | purposes 
ising is the fact that a larger pro- providing, however, that while 
portion of leased space is now on any accumulated interest remains 
an annual basis than ever before.| unpaid, the portion of the net in- 
This condition will naturally pro- come allocated to corporate pur- 
duce larger earnings for the prop- ‘poses shall be deposited with the 
erties. : _ | Trustee to be applied and distrib- 

We are using the Mayfair; uted to bondholders to liquidate 
House, Park Avenue at 65th! any unpaid accumulations. At the 
Street, New York City to illus-| present time these accumulations 
| trate this type of property, as in| unpaid for the. 1938 through 1940 
,c€omparison to other comparable | mortgage years amount in total to 
| properties, it seems to be in €@| $21.55 per $1,000 bond. 
| position to derive the most benefit | 
| from the changed conditions as its the Mayfair House at current level 
funded debt capitalization per| under 40 seem considerably un- 

room of only $6,300 is about $2,-|derpriced in relation to the facts. 
| 800 per room, lower than one of| 
four other properties used in the) 
comparison and $700.00 under the | 
next lowest property. 
| The average occupancy of the 
| Mayfair House for the fiscal year | 
-ended June 30, 1943 was 80% but | 
during this period yearly leases | 
in effect amounted to only $172,- | 
000. compared to yearly leases as) 
| of October 1, 1943 amounting to} 
, $259,000. . Rent roll from this) 
source alone shows an annual in- 
crease of about $87,000 which is 
equal to over 3% on the $2,574,500 
First. Mortgage Fee bonds pres- 
ently outstanding on the property. 
Maintenance costs will be reduced | 
as many new tenants are neers 5 
their own furniture. The mont 

of July 1943, being a summer 





The first mortgage fee bonds on 
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Pittsburgh Rys. 








month, prod 


STANY Presents Ambulances To Army & Navy 


The financial district was treated to an impressive ceremony 
last Friday when the Security Traders Association of New York, Inc., 
presented four ambulances to the U. S. Navy and four to the U. S. 
Army on the steps of the Sub-Treasury Building. The funds that) 
made the presentation possible were raised in the financial district | 
by a committee headed by Walter F. Saunders of Dominion Securities | 





Corporation, with a total of 305 individuals and firms taking part | 
in the drive. 
Photo shows, left to right, in foreground: B. Winthrop Pizzini, | 
President of the Association, making presentation; Capt. E. R. Eaton, | 
for the Navy; George E. Price, well known Wall Street and Broadway | 
impresario; Capt. H. G. Lewis, for the Army; and Mr. Saunders. 


ed'a rooms depart-| 
ment profit of over $15,000, which 
in itself was considerably more 
than the same 1942 period. It fol- 


Look Good 


The current situation in Pitts- 
burgh Railways System, particu- 











lows, however, that the real in-'|larly certain of the underlying 
crease in profits will cumulate! bonds, offers attractive possibili- 
from the October 1st renting sea- ties for appreciation according to 
son, at which time occupancy will |a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
be close to capacity. man & Company, 41 Broad Street, 

We believe that existing condi-;|New York City. Copies of this 
tions will prevail for this type of | interesting study, which is avail- 
property for some time to come able to dealers only, may be had 
and as the trust mortgage provi-|upon request from T. J. Feible- 
sions are particularly favorable to man & Co. 
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We are pleased to announce formation of 
the co-partnership of 


HUFF, GEYER & HECHT 


specializing in the wholesale distribution of 
Insurance Stocks and Bank Stocks 


Robert H. Huff 
George Geyer 
John C. Hecht 














Boston 


10 Post Office Square 
HUBbard 0650 


New York 


67 Wall Street 
WHitehall 3-0782 
NY 1-2875 CG-105 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM CONNECTING: NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO and SEATTLE 
TELEPHONES TO 
HARTFORD, Enterprise 6011 PORTLAND, Enterprise 7008 
PROVIDENCE, Enterprise 7008 


Chicago 


135 S. La Salle St. 
FRAnklin 7535 


























largely 
| However, reported figures not be-| 











Bank and Insurance Stocks 


This Week —Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 








figures. 






traded. 





Alfred M. Best Company, in its September “Insurance News,” 





shows combined figures for a® 























group of 60 stock casualty com- 
panies as follows: 
rSan 9 POR pia tive Analytical Comparison 
Total admitted assets. 172,876 877,162 
Policyholders’ surplus. 276,621 350,065 NEW YORK CITY 
oes reserves -..-..-- 245,279 . 
Unearned premiums___ 206,476 198,787 BANK STOCKS 
Net premiums written. 234,048 223,469 
Net premiums earned. 210,923 215,861 Quarter ended September 30 
mes. Patio: 2.5 5 te 47.5% 45.9% 
Expense ratio __._.-_ 41.8% 38.9 “% . 
Combined ratio ______ 89.3% 84.8 % Available upon request 
Stat. und. profit.____ 9,998 ‘a 
Net inv. income_-_--_- ss 8,923 ,768 2 H 
Federal taxes incurred ’ 16,228 Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Dividends declared 5,960 6,983 Members New York Stock Exchange 
*Not available. For 1942 year: $26,- 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
653,000. Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
: % Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
These 60 companies show a de L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department 
cline in net premiums written 


Edw. D. Jones & Co. 

















off less than 5%, in spite of an 
estimated cut of around 25% in 
automobile writings. Most other 
casualty lines have expanded, in- 
cluding workmen’s compensation. 
The tabulation also shows tha: 'uss 
end expense ratios are both sub- 
stantially lower than a year ago, 
also that statutory underwriting 
profits, before adjustment for 
change in premium reserve equity. 
as well as net investment income. 
are considerably higher. Offset- 
ting this, however, is the fact that 
Federal taxes are at the highest 
level in the history of insurance. 


are some 11% above June, 1942. 





















panies. 
as follows: 


sared with 6-30-42. 





the same comparable periods. 


TABLE I 


Net Prems. Written Unearned Premium 


Loss reserves, it should be noted, | 


Turning now to individual com- 
Two tables are presented, 
Table I shows the 
premiums written, unearned pre- 
mium reserves and surplus, for 
14 companies, as of 6-30-43 com- 
Table II 
shows statutory underwriting 
2rofits and net investment income, 
sefore Federal taxes, also under- 
writing loss and expense ratios, 
‘or the same 14 companies, and 


since an early date. (Whitaker & 


29.9% for the group. This sub- 
stantial gain results from higher 


|portfolios of stocks, plus undis- 


1.699, ing profits and net 
15,015 ' income are given for the two pe- 


six months of last year, except in 


Net investment income, in most 











loss and expense, are better than 
last year in some instances and 









(First Six Months) Reserves Surplus 
1942 1943 6-30-42 6-30-43 6-30-42 6-30-43 
($000) ($000) ($000) 
om. Casnalty . i... 2,965 3,008 2,484 2,489 711 1,425 
Am. Fid. & Cas.___.. 2,082 2,113 216 220 1,371 
Cont. Cas. So ae 15,969 11,959 11,618 11,845 
ee Se 1,016 1,352 846 924 818 1,114 
Pid. & Cas. ________ 17,526 16,724 15,451 14,501 14,984 22,982 
Fid. & Dep._________ 5,945 5,585 6,821 6,822 12,446 14,754 
Hartford S. B..______ 3,037 4,083 10,279 11,984 6,613 8,264 
Mass. Bonding _____ —s_: 9,369 8,681 6,974 6,998 5,911 8,685 
CO tea hae 2,556 2,329 1,131 1,140 1,542 1,837 
New Amsterdam Cas. 8,721 8,996 7,536 7,530 8,775 11,148 
Seaboard Surety ___- 1,210 896 1,441 1,246 3,022 4,369 
Stand. Acc. —...-_-- 11,574 11,001 9,621 8,931 7,719 9,396 
U. S. Fid. & Guar... 23,400 22,604 20,178 20,241 19,331 23.465 
U. S. Guarantee_____ 3,482 2,631 4,303 3,478 8,743 10,728 
Teltle 4255... $108,425 $105,972 $99,240 $98,113 $103,831 $134,881 
TABLE II 
Stat. Und. Profit Net Inv. Inc. Loss Ratio Expense Ratio 
pon oni ae (First Six Months) 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1 
“east ae RN $0.10 $0.65 $0.39 $038 $53.6 $53.8 $36.0 ‘a4 
Fid. & Cas._______ 040 065 023 12.24 678 684 286 263) 
a arnt ape Ra 2.16 263 O83 O89 505 49.7 38.7 384 
est pe ee —0.66 —0.47 0.15 0.14 51.1 54.6 38.7 39.0 
ONS 9S EGR SERENE 463 1185 3.03 362 450 448 421 374 
YS > Rare aaa 463 1141 245 262 208 235° 635 551 
Martford S. B..___.____ —0.30 —1.11 097 120 319 271 749 616 
Mass. Bonding ________ 213 802 252 269 479 46. 388 38:1 
I MMM ee 1.11 193 065 067 546 482 420 43. 
New Amsterdam Cas... 0.04 0.21 082 090 514 523 415 41. 
Seaboard Surety ____- 246 698 0.70 0.71 252 177 432 36. 
Stand. Acc. __._________ 2.16 7.15 1.10 1.29 47.9 49.3 38.8 37. 
U. 8. Pid. & Guar..____ 1.36 1.63 0.82 0.83 453 480 418 40. 
U. S. Guarantee. 299 602 1.10 128 290 294 546 36. 


Note—Figures in this table are before Federal taxes. 


It will be observed in Table Ij earned premium are 1.1% lower, 
that, whereas net premiums writ-|but here again six companies 
ten by the group are down 2.3%,|show moderate gains. All 14 of 
nevertheless six of the companies|the companies show considerable 
show a moderate increase. Un-' expansion in surplus, aggregating 
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First Boston Issues 
Public Utility Survey | 


The 1943 edition of Public Util-| 


| ity Bonds and Public Utility Pre-| 


ferred Stocks prepared by The| 
First Boston Corporation, 100 


| Broadway, New York City, has 
| just been published providing a/| 


ready reference medium for in- 
stitutional and other holders of 


| utility securities. 


The statistical material is based 
on published reports. | 


ing comparable as between com- 
panies, certain adjustments have 


| been made, whereby income is 
shown on an “earning power” 
| basis with non-recurring influ- 


'ences eliminated. Balance sheet | 
|items are adjusted to reflect the 
| latest reported accounting studies | 
|}and commission rulings. 
| stance, 
| Federal taxes upon earnings re-| 
/ceives attention, especially with) 
| respect to the “Tax Cushion Ra-| 


For in- 


the impact of increased | 


| tio” as a supplement to the usual | 
| yardsticks for measuring dividend | 


safety. Also for the first time 
Original Cost studies as to Prop- 


| 


| 


erty Values are now available in| 
| sufficient number and detail to) 


Two weeks ago this column presented 1943 semi-annual figures 
fer a list of fire insurance stocks, compared with 1942 mid-year 
This week comparable figures are shown for a list of 
casualty insurance companies, whose stocks are more or less actively 


permit of the inclusion of data on | 
that much discussed subject. 

As in previous editions the 
booklet is divided into three sec- 
tions, covering, respectively, bonds 
of major utility companies, mort- 
gage and debenture issues of tele- 
phone companies, and actively 
traded utility preferred stocks as 
well as many of the less active 
issues. 


Firm To Be Known As 





ST. LOUIS, MO.—In the “Fi-| 
nancial Chronicle” of Sept. 16 the 
proposed merger of Edward D. 
Jones & Co. and Whitaker & Co. 
was reported. At that time the. 
name of the new organization was | 
given as Jones, Whitaker & Co.,| 
but we have since been informed | 
that it will be known as Edward) 
D. Jones & Co. Offices will be} 
located at 300 North Fourth St. | 
The firm will have about 27 sales- | 
men and a well-staffed trading 
department department, specializ- | 
ing in orders for banks and 
brokers. Also maintained will be 
one of the best financial libraries 
in the United States containing 
records that have been preserved 





Co. was established in 1871.) 





market values for the companies’ 


tributed earnings in 1942 which 
were credited to surplus. 

In Table II statutory underwrit- 
investment 


riods before Federal taxes. Un- 
derwriting profits show consider- 
able improvement over the first 


the case of Hartford Steam Boiler. 


instances, also shows improve- 
ment. Underwriting ratios, both 


not so good in others. The record 
is quite mixed. It will be noted 
that such companies as Fidelity 
and Deposit, Hartford Steam 
Boiler, Seaboard Surety and U. S. 
Guarantee have exceptionally low 
loss ratios but relatively high ex- 
pense ratios. The explanation for 
such diversity is to be found in 
the differing types of premium 
business written. For instance, 
Fidelity and Deposit writes mainly 
fidelity and surety. business, while 
New Amsterdam Casualty writes 
largely auto and other liability, 
workmen’s compensation and auto 
property damage, and very little 
fidelity and surety. 

Figures used in the tabulations 
were compiled from Alfred M. 





‘a “clean bill of health.” 
/some question may remain re- 
garding the balance of a property | 
write-off to adjust to original cost, | 





Best Co.’s reports. — 








Telephone HAnover 2-9500 


Active Trading Markets in 
General Gas & Electric $5 Prior Preferred 


Massachusetts Utilities Associates 5% Preferred 
Peoples Light & Power $3 Preferred 


Public Service of Indiana Common 


LAURENCE M. MARKS & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 





Teletype N.Y. 1-344 








Public Utility Securities 


Puget Sound Power & Light 


The company’s reorganization plans having become effective 


Sept. 


13, Puget Sound Power & Light moved from 


its previous 


“when issued, over-counter” market to unlisted trading on the New 
York Curb (where it should not be confused with Puget Sound 


Pulp & Timber). 


It has been one of the most active issues on 


both Boards recently, with volume averaging over 10,000 shares a 


day—eclipsing the old-time Curb® 
|leader, Electric Bond and Share. | estimated at $2.03 per snare. On 


Trading interest was stimulated 





the same basis, but without ad- 


recently by declaration of a 60-/|justment for taxes, share earnings 
cent dividend, action being some-|in recent calendar years are esti- 


what earlier than anticipated, 
since the new Board of Directors 
have not yet been elected. 

The company was formerly a 
subsidiary of Engineers Public 
Service. It was, however, over- 
capitalized and had _ substantial 
dividend arrears on the $5 prior 


pref. stock and $6 (second) pfd. | 


mated as follows: 


ORs Santee $1.61 
| SRE: OFS 1.28 
Ise cut chee .98 
Pend a. ~iawcan 1.24 
SO a ceades 1.01 
ROG a cop sg lens de 1.13 


About half the company’s cus- 


stock. The reorganization plan, as | tomers live in rural areas outside 


amended by the SEC, provided for 


/a special payment of $2.50 a share 


on the prior preference ‘stock 
(the regular dividend has_ been 
paid for the past two or three 
years) and a “stock dividend” of 
25%, the combination equalling 
the $27.50 arrears which had ac- 
cumulated prior to 1940. The $6 
preferred received eight shares of 
new common stock for each share 
of preferred (including arrears). 
The common stock, formerly all 
owned by Engineers Public Ser- 
vice with exception of directors’ 
qualifying shares, received one 
new share for each 20 old shares. 
Engineers’ equity interest was re- 
duced tog3.03% and the 65,000-odd 
shares which it now holds will 
probably be liquidated, according 
tu press reports. 

Puget Sound completed a bond 
refunding program last April, sub- 
stantially reducing fixed charges, 
writing-down plant value, etc. The 


refunding, together with the re-| 


capitalization, gives the company 
While 


such adjustment should not sub- 


stantially affect the present satis- | 


factory balance sheet set-up. A 
stockholders’ committee has been 
formed, in accordance with the 
reorganization plan, to recommend 
nomination and election to the 
Board of a slate of nine business 
men from the State of Washing- 
ton. The principal officials of the 
company are already local men. 


Earnings have been on the up- 
grade this year, and for the 12 
months ended July 31 the amount 
applicable to the new common 
stock (after adjustment to the 
new capitalization, and with al- 
lowance for increased income 
taxes against interest savings) is 


/northwestern territory, 
|fertile farm land and huge power 











of incorporated cities and towns, 
and this portion of the business is 
probably not affected to any great 
extent by war-time industrial ac- 
tivity. In 1942 only 17%% of 
electric revenues was from indus- 
trial plants, and the gain in in- 
dustrial revenues amounted to 
only about 2% of total revenues. 
While the war has therefore not 
been a big factor in the electric 
operations, Puget Sound has ben- 
efited by increased bus business 
(which last year contributed 17% 
of revenues, and increased about 
two-thirds over 1941). After the 
war, continued growth in this ter- 
ritory is anticipated, and recovery 
in the fishing and shipping indus- 
tries (curtailed by war activities) 
may help sustain operations. The 
with its 


rescrve#in Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, has excellent possibilities 
for expansion in both agriculture 
and industry. 

Is there any danger that the 
company will suffer from Govern- 
ment power competition? This 
seems unlikely since rates are al- 
ready very low—residential reve- 
(Continued on page 1319) 





Attractive Speculation 

Missouri Pacific general 4s of 
1875 at current levels represent an 
equity in the speculative poten- 
tialities inherent in the new con- 
solidated Missouri Pacific system, 
which constitutes an important 
link in the network of national 
transportation, according to an in- 
teresting memorandum prepared 
by Otto Hirschmann on the situa- 
tion. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum may be. obtained 
upon request from Mr. Hirsch- 


mann, care of Halle & Stieglitz, 25 
Broad St., New York City. 








Public Utility Preferreds 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 
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A.B.A. Economic 


Policy 


Commission Sees Need For 
Stabilization Machinery 


Stabilization Plans Discussed—Asserts U. S. Cannot 
Promote International Monetary Stability 


Without Balancing 


Its Budget And 


Checking Inflationary Influences 


The need for post-war economic planning now, “while the spirit 
is on us,” is urged by the Economic Policy Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in a preliminary report issued on Sept. 13 


on “The Place of the United States in the Post-War Economy.” 


The 


Commission, of which the chairman is W. Randolph Burgess, Vice- 
Chairman of the Board of the National City Bank of New York, is the 


group within the 
which speaks for it on economic 
questions. 

The report, which is offered as 
“a prelimi- 
nary, brief 
survey of 
practical ob- 
jectives for 
the ‘post-war 
economic 
world and this 
country’s place 
in it,” reviews 
the different 
approaches to 
world  econ- 
omic recovery 
and sets forth | 
seven points} 
around which | 
it says “the| 
strategy of re- | 








covery may 
W. R. Burgess well be. di- 
rected.” It as- 


serts that the key to post-war | 
economic revival is to be found in| 
the elimination of obstacles to| 
initiative and enterprise, and sug- | 
gests that “the more realistic ap- | 
proach assumes that _ potential | 
forces exist even today within | 
each country for its reconstruc- 
tion and that what is most needed 
is to release these powerful af- | 
firmative forces. In every country | 
there are groups of able and ener- 
getic men and women ready to| 
restore the normal ways of life 
and add to its richness,” it says. 
“What they need is not philan- 
thropy but opportunity. No people 
and no nation can be handed a 
better life. They have to work it 
out for themselves.” 

The report also analyzes the 
various proposals for the currency 
stabilization, including the Keynes 
and White plans, and expresses 
the opinion that some kind of ap- 
paratus should be worked out to 
help nations to stabilize their cur- 
rencies. But it raises a question 
as to whether the establishment 
of a new institution or the adapta- 
tion of existing machinery would 
be more effective and observes 
that “there is much to be said for 
building upon machinery which 
already exists.” 

“Basically,” the Commission 
concludes, “stable money is pos- 
sible only with stable national 
economies. Towards this goal the 
United States must lead the way. 
The first requisite for any genuine 
progress towards stabilization is a 
stable dollar free of all exchange 
restrictions, a dollar in which the 
world has full confidence. Regard- 
less of the standards adopted, or | 
the organization set up, some); 
strong currency must in fact be 
the main steadying influence. So 
far as can now be foreseen the 
foundation currency must be the 
dollar. 

“The second step should be to 
establish definite rates between 
the dollar and the pound sterling 
—the two currencies in which the 
major part of world trade has 
been conducted for the past cen- 
tury. Once the values of the dol- 
lar and the pound are determined 
others will follow. Where finan- 
cial aid is needed it should be 
granted only after due considera- 
tion of the merits in each indi- 
vidual case. Each country must of 
necessity work out its monetary 
salvation largely by its own ef- 











Association »- 





forts. In this process the presence 
of an institution as a mechanism 
to encourage consultation would 
be useful, but its function as a 
lender of money can only prop- 
erly begin when a sound economic 
program has been put into effect. 

“Furthermore, it should again 
be emphasized that the United 
States cannot successfully pro- 
mote international monetary sta- 
bility without making determined 
efforts to put its own affairs in 
order by balancing its budget and 
checking inflationary influences. 
Confidence in the dollar would be 
further enhanced by a clear cut 
policy making the dollar redeem- 
able in gold, in foreign trade, with 
no deviation from the present 
value.” 

The Commission states that 
“real progress must be founded 
upon the regenerative efforts of 
individual initiative and enter- 
prise. These efforts can be aided 
through government cooperation 
and at times by government par- 
ticipation, but the primary task 
is one of releasing the natural 
forces of recovery.” 

As the report comments on the 
several currency stabilization 
plans it may be noted here that 
the U. S. (White) proposal was 
referred to at length in these col- 
umns April 8, pages 1300-05; ref- 
erence to the British (Keynes) 
plan appeared in our April 15 
issue, page 1388, while the Can- 
adian proposals were given at 
length in our issue of July 15, 
page 201. 

The report of the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission follows in full: 


'Place of the United States in the 


Post-War Economy 


Spokesmen for all parties, all 
faiths, and all parts of this country 
are today saying in chorus that 
after this war we cannot back 
away from international responsi- 
bilities as we did after World 
War I. Both Houses of Congress 
have been considering resolutions 
giving expression to this thesis. 
The Administration states it in 
many forms. The principle is ac- 
cepted. 


But principles mean many 
things to many people. Differences 
—deep cleavages — arise when 
they are embodied in definite 
plans and programs. Even the 
principles will seem quite dif- 
ferent and less compelling when 
the war is over, when we: turn 
with relief to the pursuits of 
peace. We cannot safely assume 
that the principle of collabora- 
tion will survive this testing 
period. We may indeed repeat 
the mistakes of the ’20s and ’30s. 
The normal human emotional re- 
action leads that way, and poli- 
tics makes capital of such re- 
actions. 


A first suggestion for avoiding 
this tragic blunder is that we 
should make plans now, while the 
spirit is on us, for putting into 
effect the principles for which we 
fight. It is easy to say that we 
do nct know how or when the 
war will end, or what kind of 
world will be left. We do not 
of course know in detail but we 
do in substance. The problems in 
the main will be like those after 
World War I—problems of secur- 
ity, of trade, of money, changed 


|in form but in essence the same 
|Old problems of nations getting 
along together. The fashions in 
| thinking about them change more 
ithan tthe’ problems — themselves. 
|When the peace comes rushing 
|on us we shall be better off with 
plans that have to be changed 
'than with no plans. 

A second suggestion is that 
groups of citizens accept these 
broader problems as their own, 
study them now, and be ready to 
throw their influence for a con- 
tinuing sane foreign policy. Bank- 
ers especially have such respon- 
sibility. 


ship in their communities. 
the informed opinion of 
groups in the support of wise gov- 
ernment action which may make 
it possible to avoid in future some 
of the errors for which we are 
now paying in “blood, sweat and 
tears.” 

This report is a preliminary 
brief survey of practical objec- 
tives for the post-war economic 
world, and this country’s place 
in it. 


| Releasing the Forces of Recovery 


In the avalanche of literature on 
the subject of world economic re- 
covery two general points of view 
reveal themselves. 

The first may be cailed the 
idealistic’ approach. Those who 
consciously or unconsciously hold 
this viewpoint see the world shat- 
tered into a thousand pieces and 
believe it is our task to put it 
together again piece by piece, but 
on a greatly improved pattern. 
For example, it is suggested that 
we must see to it that other coun- 
tries are placed under what we 
regard as democratic government, 
and that the standard of living of 
all peoples is raised and the dif- 
ferentials between theirs and ours 
reduced. 

These are appealing objectives, 
but one may question their help- 
fulness as practical directives for 
our post-war efforts. Apart from 
the enormously complicated prob- 
lems of human relations, even the 
vast resources of the United States, 
the British Empire, the Soviet 
Union, and China, which would 
presumably share this duty with 
us, are inadequate for these pur- 
poses. Recent reports from Puerto 
Rico indicate that in this ouwr own 
insular possession, where we have 
had a reasonably free hand for 
nearly half a century, the stand- 
ard of living is shockingly low, 
partly because the progress of 
civilization has cut the death rate 
while the high birth rate goes on 
as of old. 

Perhaps, after all, we are not 
yet strong enough nor. wise 
enough to reform the world im- 
mediately. 

The other kind of approach to 
this problem, and one that seems 
to be more realistic, assumes that 
potential forces exist even today 
within each country for its re- 
construction, and that what is 
most needed is to release these 
powerful affirmative forces. The 
farmer wants to till the soil, the 
artisan wants to fashion shoes or 
clothes or machines, the trader 
wants to trade. In every country 
there are groups of able and ener- 
getic men and women ready to 
restore the normal ways of life 
! and add to its richness. What they 
need is not philanthropy but op- 
portunity. No people and no na- 
tion can be handed a better life. 
They have to work it out for 
themselves. 


From this point of view, the 
key to post-war economic revival 
is the elimination of obstacles to 
the initiative and _ enterprise 
through which- alone the better 
life people everywhere desire can 
be achieved. Such a program is 
no denial of longer term ideals 
and objectives. It is, in fact, the 
most effective step towards them. 

Any list of these obstacles is 
more or less arbitrary but it is 
proposed here to discuss seven 

(Continued on page 1302) 











By the nature of their | 
occupations they have some un-| 
derstanding of these subjects and | 
unusual opportunity for leader- | 
It is} 
such | 








Back the Attack! 
BUY WAR BONDS! 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


It is only a little over two years ago when holders and pros- 
pective purchasers here of Canadian external securities were con- 
siderably exercised with regard to the ability of Canada to raise 
the necessary exchange to service her U. S. dollar obligations. 
Today the position appears to be entirely reversed. Now it would 
seem the problem is to avoid the undue accumulation of U. S. 


dollar balances. 


The recent call for payment 
of the Dominion 24s and 2%s 
of 1945 was a partial solution, 
and there is also the somewhat 
anomalous arrangement reach- 
ed earlier this year whereby 
Canada can lend-lease goods to 
this country from the billion 
dollar Mutual Aid Fund to 
siphon off heavy surpluses. 
There might be some reason- 
able reluctance to use the latter 
expedient since Canada, unlike 
all other belligerent countries, 
does not accept lend-lease aid. 


At the present time the export 
of Dominion internal securities is 
a potent factor in the building up 
of U. S. dollar balances, and it 
seems logical that this flow will 
continue while the Canadian dol- 
lar is maintained at its present 
level. From the point of view of 
the Dominion, balances’ thus 
created are undesirable, and how- 
ever unwilling the Canadian auth- 
orities might be at this stage to 
consider reversing the wartime 
expedient of establishing their 
currency at a 10% _ discount, 
nevertheless, on due reflection, it 
might prove to be a beneficial 
solution for the following reasons: 

(1) It would be a constructive 
and normal step in preparation 
for the post-war period, and with 
wartime restrictions still in force 
the adjustment process would be 
simplified. 

(2) Restoration to parity 
would be a sign of strength and 
would be more likely to result 
in the retention and attraction 
of permanent capital of the 
right kind rather than an unde- 
sirable influx based on ex- 
change speculation. 

(3) Canada since the war has 
become a leading creditor na- 
tion, and if the normal process 
is followed, there should be a 
rise eventually in the Dominion 
standard of living; imports from 
this country should increase and 
with the Canadian dollar at par 
their cost would be lower. 


(4) As the~step would consti- 
tute a virtual export bonus to this 
country, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Canada would obtain a 
quid pro quo in the shape of an 
increase in the price ceilings of 
certain Canadian staple exports 
to this country. 

(5) In conjunction with a fur- 
ther lowering of tariffs in the 
post-war period envisioned in the 
exchange of notes between the 
Secretary of State and the Cana- 
dian Minister in Washington on 
Nov. 30, 1942, this step would 
stimulate the flow of goods be- 
tween the two countries. 


When we turn to the market 
for the past week, from the angle 
of price movement there was very 
little to record. However, the bet- 
ter tone that manifested itself the 
previous week was still in evi- 
dence, and it seemed clearer that 
the downward trend of the past 
month had come to an end. 

Direct Dominions and Nationals 
were inactive and virtually un- 











changed, as were Ontarios and 
Quebecs, although the latter were 
a little heavy. The supply of 
British Columbias, New Bruns- 
wicks and Manitobas, which had 
previously weighed on the mar- 
ket, was largely reduced. Shorter 
term Saskatchewans also were 
more easily placed and Nova 
Scotias continued in demand. 

With regard to Nova Scotia, 
holders of its securities would do 
well to consider the advisability 
of switching into comparable New 
Brunswick issues. The latter 
province has recently handled its 
finances in an excellent fashion 
and if, for example, Nova Scotia 
5s of 1959 are sold in exchange for 
New Brunswick 5s. of 1959, it is 
possible to obtain a favorable dif- 
ferential of 40 basic points. 

Internal issues continued in 
steady demand and. between now 
and the end of October it should 
be possible to make attractive 
purchases as there should be a 
good supply of free exchange re- 
sulting from internal bonds called 
for payment on Oct. 15. 


As expected, the market ap- 
pears now to have lost its heavi- 
ness; bonds are no _. longer 
pressed for sale; after the close 
of the Canadian Victory Lean 
drive there should be a resump- 
tion of the upward trend, espe- 
cially as it is not anticipated 
that the usual offerings in con- 
nection with the loan will be in 
any large volume. 


Russia Said fo Intern 
American Flyers 
Downed In Siberia 


The crews and planes of Ameri- 
can aircraft forced down on the 
Kamchatka Peninsula in Eastern 
Siberia were interned under 
terms of International Law, ac- 
cording to a broadcast from Mos- 
cow heard by Reuters, said an 
International News Service dis- 
patch from London on Sept. 25, 
which added: 


It was possible that the planes, 
if the report is true, had com- 
pleted a raid against Japanese in- 
stallations in the Kurile Islands, 
the northernmost of which virtu- 
ally touch the lower end of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. 
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ABA Econcmic Policy Commission Sees 
Need For Stabilization Machinery 


(Continued from page 1301) 


essential points at which the 
strategy of recovery may well be 
directed 
E. 
Refugees from Europe report 
that the most discussed subject is 
not the war but food—where the 
next meal is coming from. When 
fighting ceases, the first need will 


Relief 


be food: lack of it will be the 
greatest obstacle to progress on 
every front. The shortage need 
not last long, for even the next 
crop, not stolen by the Axis, will 
bring substantial relief. Some 
countries have funds abroad to 


buy food. But the first essential 
is that food be supplied in one 
way or another. For that purpose 
lend-lease by the United States, 
by England and the British do- 
minions, perhaps shared in by 
Latin American countries, will | 
need to be continued for some | 
months after the end of the war. | 
To do this, however, will require 
control of consumption and stim- | 
ulation of production. The prob- | 
lem of food relief is not merely | 
one of finance but of having the | 
food to ship. 

With the food itself will be! 
needed seed and farm tools to} 
replace those destroyed and some | 
minimum of simple _ industrial | 
machinery and raw _ materials. | 
Beyond this minimum Europe can | 
better produce many things with | 
her own resources and thus start 
the wheels of trade moving. As to 
removal of this first obstacle to 
recovery little serious difference | 
of opinion seems likely. In the | 
official summary of the results of | 
the United Nations Food Confer- | 
ence, it was generally agreed that | 
in. the period immediately after | 
the war “the first call will be to | 
reach freedom from hunger in| 
areas devastated by the war,” with) 
emphasis at first upon cereals and | 
other foods which maintain hu- | 
man energy and satisfy hunger. | 
It was agreed that while shortages | 
lasted there should be coordinated 
action by governments both to se- 
cure increased production and to 
prevent speculative and violent 
fluctuations in prices. 

Already a United Nations re- 
lief organization is being created. 
Herbert H. Lehman, former Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, 
who heads the American partici- 
pation, stated the objectives as 
follows: 

“The idea behind the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
is to help people to help them- 
selves. When we have assisted the 
people of a freed country to get: 
a crop into the ground we have 
taken the most important forward 
step. 

“We will supply seeds and farm 
implements and in some cases raw 
materials to get factories running | 
again. When that has been done 
many countries will be ready in 
a short time, we expect, to solve 
their own long-range problems.” 


; 
| 


} 


2. Prompt Peace 

Some months ago the sugges- 
tion was made for a long armis- 
tice or cooling-off period before 
peace terms were finally settled, 
to avoid the danger of embodying 
hate and passion in those terms. 
The logic of this suggestion is 
understandable, and people are 
rightly concerned lest settlements 
made under the emotional stress 
of war lead to the terrible trag- 
edy of an unworkable and venge- 
ful peace. A sound and just 
peace is an indispensable first step 
to a better post-war world. 


Notwithstanding all this, pub- 
lic discussion has exposed the 
weaknesses of the cooling-off pe- 
riod. Until the principal peace 
terms are determined trade both 
external and internal will be 
stagnant in the countries most vi- 
tally concerned. No one can go 
forward courageously with enter- 
prise until at least the basic out- 


jical decisions 





lines of the peace are settled. 


The experience after World War 
I illustrated this difficulty. The 
United States ratified a _ treaty 
nly in: 1922, and then only halt 
a one. The reparations question 
was only partly settled by 
Dawes Plan in 1924 and 
wholly settled by the Young Plan 
in 1929. Meantime in a depressed 
Europe were sown the seeds 
despair and Hitlerism. 

Today there is growing a con- 
viction that the general terms of 
peace should be agreed upon by 
the United Nations and imposed 
immediately hostilities cease. The 
advance determination of reason- 
able peace essentials may have 
the added advantage of telling the 
Axis peoples what to expect and 
thus encouraging them to over- 
throw their present leaders. 

In addition to the main peace 
essentials there will remain many 
questions which cannot be re- 
solved immediately, such as as- 
certaining the true ownership of 
property, forms of restitution, etc. 
These can perhaps best be dealt 
with later by commissions. But 
the basic terms of peace, incltd- 
ing boundaries, should be formu- 
lated and put into force promptly. 

From the point of view of eco- 
nomic recovery the point is that 
the men and women trying to re- 
store their countries’ industry, 
agriculture, and trade would be 


|retarded by uncertainties—if peace 
serms. were unsettled. Their task 
| will be hard enough and they 
'must be aided 


by reducing the 
areas of doubt and uncertainty— 
and increasing the number of 
verities on which they can count, 
and on which they can base ac- 


| tion. 


Admittediy all of this is far 
from easy. Peace terms must be 
negotiated in the last analysis by 
the chiefs of state of the United 
Nations whose energies are ab- 
sorbed in the direct war effort. 
But agreement on the kind of 
peace may heip to win the war, 
as it affects the attitude and mor- 
ale of all the belligerents. Polit- 
made during the 
war are not merely preparatory 
but are part of beth the war and 
the peace. Already the declara- 
tions of the Atlantic Charter and 
the North African conference 
have begun the definition of 
peace. This is the kind of prep- 
aration, carried into greater de- 
tail and more definite form and 
agreement, which is essential to 
winning a prompt peace. 


3. Collective Security 

For many years of its history 
Europe has lived in the shadow 
of war. In such shadow, enter- 
prise does not flourish; the stand- 
ard of living is held back. Na- 
tions spend for war and arma- 
ments what might go for the peo- 
ple’s comfort and enlightenment. 
Enterprise must confine itself to 
short run transactions and can- 
not beldly plan and venture the 
long term project. The risk is too 
great. 

The world has known long pe- 
riods of peace. The Pax - Romana 
was one, enforced by the legions 
of Rome. More recently the pe- 


riod from the fall of Napoleon to' 
|when the pound, and for most of 


the- World War has been termed 
the Pax Britannica. It is too 
sweeping a phrase, for there were 
serious wars. But even so a bal- 
ance of power in Europe, the Brit- 
ish fleet, and the persistence in 


neutrality by small countries, did | 


give the term some justification. 
We know that this second period 
was.one of great. progress, in 
which the lot of the average man 
in Europe and America improved 
more than in many earlier cen- 
turies. 

The idea of established and se- 
eure peace, not through the domi- 
nance of a single power, or a bal- 
ance of power, but an association 
of powers has been nurtured by 
many minds. Tennyson wrote of 


the ! 


. , - j 
the “Parliament of Man, the Fed- | 
eration of the World.’ John Fiske, 


the great American historian,. of! 
the “American Political Idea,” the 
federation of states to secure 
peace. 


When President Wilson launched 
his proposal for a League of Na- 
tions he did so with the support 
of a group of able and respected 


| Americans. The charter was drawn 
before the war was won. It was 
accepted, perhaps somewhat re- 


not | 


of | 





‘tral Europe after the last war and 


i ness of bank deposits. Money and 








luctantly, by the other allied na- | 
tions but just failed of ratifica- 
tion by the United States Senate | 
together with the treaty of Ver-| 
sailles and the pledge of joint se- 
curity with France and England. | 

Some great statesmen strove to} 
make the League work:- Briand, | 
Stresemann, Smuts, Cecil, Benes 
and Litvinoff. The handicap of 
non-participation by the United 
States, the failure of others to 
support its decisions, together 
with some inherent defects in the 
League structure, were too great 
to overcome. 

Today there is general agree- 
ment in this country. that there 
must be, at the conclusion of the 
war, mechanisms and guarantees 
to prevent war. As yet this.senti- 
ment has not crystallized in spe- 
cific forms. The principal. move 
in this direction beyond the At- 
lantic Charter and the United Na- 
tions’ Declaration of January, 
1942, has been the Mutual Aid 
Agreements which have been con- 
cluded by the United States with 
the United Kingdom, China, 
Russia, Belgium, . Poland, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia and .Jugoslavia. 
While these agreements lay down 
the principles applying to mutual 
aid in the prosecution of peace as 
well as war, they provide no spe- 
cific commitments or mechanisms. 

Two things seem clear. First, 
that there must be an interna- 
tional organization or organiza- 
tions of some sort for the. con- 
sideration of international prob- 
lems, and, second, that the United 
Nations must commit themselves 
to placing their force back of the 
essential decisions for peace. 

It is not proposed here to make 
a detailed recommendation on this 
point but simply to emphasize 
that such a guarantee of peace in 
our time is a necessary basis for 
full economic recovery. The risks 
of war block long term economic 
planning and enterprise. Peace is 
even more essential for prosperity 
than prosperity is. for .peace. 


4. Monetary Stability 


Ranking close to the hazard of 
war as an obstacle to human ma- 
terial progress is the changing 
value of money. When there is 
question about the value of money, 
trade is disorganized, dormant, or 
feverish, as in Germany and Cen- 


in France during the monetary 
troubles of the ’20s and ’30s. Espe- 
cially is the advance planning on 
which a high level of employment 
so largely depends blocked by 
deubt of the value of money. The 
depression of the middle ’30s cer- 
tainly owed some of its severity 
to fears about money—about its 
gold value and about the good- 


enterprise grew timid and went 
into hiding together. 

The period of “Pax Britannica” 
was also a period of stable money 


the time the dollar, were firmly 
anchored to and freely exchange- 
able for a given amount of gold. 
It was one of the sources of the 
great material progress of that 
period. 

In the welter of uncertainties 
which will surround us after the 
war it is essential, as has been 
said before, to reduce the areas 
of doubt, to fix the points of the 
compass. Only so can the people 
who want to plan, who want to 





trade, who want to provide work, 
go ahead with assurance. Cur- 
rency value is one of thé factors 
basic to decisions in business and 
government transactions. 

The necessity for currency sta- 


; P 
’ 


bility is again being widely rec- 
ognized, but it will be hard to 
achieve. Many countries will be 
impoverished and in _ disorder, 


with seriously disturbed balances 
|of foreign payments. Many al- 


far along the road of 
Old trade chan- 


ready are 
internal inflation. 


nels will* be disrupted. Many 
countries will lack adequate re- 
serves ot gold and foreign ex- 
change. For practically all, the 
problem of finding rates of ex- 


change that truly reflect the in- 
ternal purchasing power of differ- 


ent currencies will be a perplex- | 


ing one. Wrong rates would in- 
vite serious difficulties as proved 
true after World War I. 


The rate question cannot be set- | 


tiled alone. It goes along with all 
the other problems of peace and 
war and trade barriers reviewed 
here. No country 
maintain a stable currency unless 
its internal economy is in order— 
its budget under control, its price 
level reasonably stable, and its 
external payments and receipts 
well balanced. A stable currency 
isa logical result of a sound econ- 
omy and cannot exist long in its 
absence. 


The basic requirements for sta- | 


bilization are twofold in charac- 
ter. The first concerns the gen- 
eral political and economic back- 
ground. The second is the more 
technical question of international 
monetary arrangements. 

It is in the second area that re- 
cent proposals have been made 
for the establishment of an inter- 
national institution. In April of 
this year both the American and 
British Treasuries made _ public 
tentative programs for currency 
stabilization known as the White 
and Keynes plans.* On August 
20 the American Treasury made 
public a revised version of its ex- 
perts’ plan. Both Governments 
have wisely refrained from rigid 
and premature adherence to any 
particular formula and have in- 
vited discussion. 

Both plans contemplate the set- 
ting up of an international agency 
—ithe White plan, an actual fund 
of gold, foreign exchange and se- 
curities: the Keynes plan, a 
“clearing union,” to begin at-least 
without capital assets. Manage- 
ment of the credit agency would 
be vested by both plans in a gov- 
erning board with broad powers. 
Under both plans member coun- 
tries would be encouraged and 
aided in fixing their currencies. 
Onee values are fixed, members 
could not alter their exchange 
rates without the approval of the 
governing board, except by small 
changes under certain circum- 
stances. 

Under both plans countries run- 
ning behind in their balance of 
payments could borrow other cur- 
rencies. Countries borrowing from 
the agency in excess of specified 
limitations would be required to 
carry out measures recommended 
by the board to bring their ex- 
changes into balance. Such meas- 
ures, it is stated specifically by 
the Keynes plan, might include a 
devaluation of currency, control 
over capital movements, or even 
such domestic measures as the 
board deems appropriate. 

The White plan in its original 
form would charge the exchange 
fund with the purchase and liqui- 
dztion of the large volume of in- 
ternational balances frozen by the 
war, essentially a long-term oper- 
ation. In the revised plan there 
remains a_ provision for taking 
over a part of these balances. The 
Keynes plan apparently would 
permit large credit extensions for 
indefinite. periods at nominal 
rates. 

Each plan would provide for 
the compilation and exchange of 
infermation as to foreign balances 
and. the flow of funds and trade. 


The Keynes proposal is the 
mere ambitious of the two, and 


*On June 9 the Canadian Finance 
Minister, Hon. James L. Iisey, likewise 
made tentative proposals of Ca- 
nadian experts for a post-war currency 





‘stabilization plan which incorporated many . 


of the features of the White and Keynes 
plans. 


can assuredly | 


the provisions for making loans 
would set up vast and highly in- 
flationary credit facilities in 
world whieh will be trying to 
counteract the inflationary influ- 
ences created by war. The effect 
would be particularly inflationary 
in the United States both by caus- 
ing an expansion of Federal Re- 
serve credit to the extent other 
countries borrowed dollars, and 
by creating large demands for our 
products at a time when goods are 
| Scarce, and the country is trying 
to meet the wants of its own peo- 
ple. The White plan would 
parently involve less danger in 
this respect in that the sums 
available would be much smaller 
and based on member contribu- 
| tions to a central fund, and pro- 
visions for lending appear to be 
more safeguarded. 

Conversations between repre- 
sentatives of different govern- 
|ments have been going on. While 
|these plans are under discussion 
| it would be premature to draw 
|final conclusions about them. 
| There are, however, certain prin- 
/ciples which have been clarified 


ap- 


|by the discussions up to this 
| point. 
These are, first, that some in- 


|ternational institution is desir- 
; able: to help nations in stabiliz- 
jing their currencies; to provide 
|a meeting place for the discus- 
|sion of monetary questions: to 
,collect information which is a 
necessary basis for sound deci- 
| Sions; and to make some arrange- 
/'ments for stabilization credits in 
|cases where they are justified, or 
'for temporary seasonal or emer- 
'gency credits with provisions for 
early liquidation. The experience 
with the Bank of International 
Settlements showed to those who 
| studied its operations the value of 
such an institution. On a more 
modest seale the Tripartite Agree- 
ment was another encouraging 
|}example of the possibility and 
'value of consultation. Whether 
ithe needs of the situation would 
| be met best by modifications in 
the structure of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements or by the 
}establishment of a new institution 
iis a question: which should be 
|fully explored. Speaking gener- 
‘ally, there is much to be said for 
| building upon machinery which 
)already exists. 

| The second essential point 
| that institutions of this sort are 
no substitute for the hard, patient 
labor of reestablishing the eco- 
nomic soundness of participating 





is 


countries, of the balancing of 
budgets, and readjustments to 
post-war conditions. Especially 


important is the economic condi- 
tion of the key countries, the 
United States and England. To 
extend this sort of credit before 
sound economic programs are 
established would invite failure 
and loss. In their present form 
neither of these plans gives ade- 
quate recognition to this truth. 
Clearly there must be a.sharper 
distinction between operations in 
the period when economic adjust- 
ments are in process and the later 
period of more nearly normal 
conditions. The short term. bank- 
ing credits appropriate for such 
an institution are not the kind 
required for early post-war re- 
construction. 

A third point relates to the gen- 
eral seale and scope of the opera- 
tions of such an institution. Presi- 
dent Dodds of Princeton has re- 
cently suggested that any inter- 
national organization “must not 
attempt to frame a super-govern- 
ment so new and unfamiliar that 
men will not be prepared to par- 
ticipate in it.” The Keynes plan 
clearly violates this principle; the 
White plan also is open to that 
objection in its present form both 
with respect to the amount of 
money the United States would 
be asked to put in and the extent 
to which we and other countries 
would surrender freedom of ac- 
tion in monetary policy. The 
principal of limitation of power 
is especially applicable to-an in- 
stitution whose board might rep- 

(Continued on page 1314) 











Ox. OCTOBER 25, 1940— 

more than a year before 

Pearl Harbor—U. S. Army 

Air Corps officials notified 

us of the urgent need for a 

vastly increased aircraft production program, and 
invited us to participate. 

Already we were making Army trucks in great 
number, completing a huge tank arsenal, building 
field ranges and tent heaters, and making our first 
studies of anti-aircraft gun manufacture. 


Here was another urgent. job that had to be 
tackled at once. 


Without waiting to learn what aircraft job 
would be assigned to us, we provided 600,000 sq. 
ft. of additional plant space and, from our own 
personnel, began to select engineering, metallurgi- 
cal and manufacturing specialists for this new 
work. 


It was just three months after our first meeting 
with Air Corps officials that we were officially 
notified our job was to build the complete nose 
and center fuselage sections for medium bombers, 
— including installation of their complete me- 
chanical and control systemns. 


We immediately sent forty of our technicians to 
a producing aircraft plant where these men did 


NOSES AND BODIES 
FOR BOMBERS 
(INSIDE AND OUT) 


regular production work and observed, at first 
hand, the production methods then in use. Our 
long background in building automobiles and 
trucks, plus the experience these men gained work- 
ing with an aircraft manufacturer, enabled~ us 
quickly to get under way with the necessary tools 
and equipment to turn out “bodies” for bombers 
by quantity production methods. 


To help acquaint us in advance with the many 
kinds of material and operations involved, the 
Army Air Corps sent us a bomber nose section. 
Our engineers and master mechanics made inten- 
sive analyses of aircraft blueprints covering more 
than fourteen thousand structural parts. 


The materials to be used included aluminum, 
steel, brass, bronze, plastics, plywood and fabrics. 


They would need to be forged, cast, stamped, 
machined, cut and fitted without the slightest error 
in their dimensions or relationship. 


Many of the metal parts presented entirely new 
working characteristics. They required elaborate 
heat treating processes for the extreme stresses 
demanded of them. They also presented new prob- 
lems in the design and use of the dies required to 
shape them. 


Our production and purchasing specialists de- 


OVER 14,000 PARTS 
TO BE FORGED, CAST, 
STAMPED, MACHINED AND 
PRECISION-FITTED 


termined which parts we could subcontract to 
other companies. As the work progressed, orders 
for parts and materials were given to 2,255 sub- 
contractors in 309 towns, in 29 states. 


Aluminum forgings would be needed in large 
numbers by us and other manufacturers participat- 
ing in the expanded aircraft production program. 
Therefore, we were given the job of building an 
aluminum forge plant to take care of these require- 
ments. We also prepared at our foundry to produce 
aluminum castings required for plane manufacture. 

Thousands of men and women had to be trained 
for this new type of work. We opened schools for 


\ 
7h 
TRAINING SCHOOLS ~= 


FOR WORKERS \N" . 


the training of workers. Women were employed in 
large numbers and carefully taught drilling, rivet- 
ing, machining and assembling of aircraft parts. 
Automobile sheet metal workers, body builders 





e 


and trimmers were shown 
how to apply their skill and 
experience to the produc- 
tion of bomber parts. 


' The big nose of the 


Sr all bomber, which houses the 
Bombardier, Pilot, Co-Pilot, Navigator and Radio 
Operator is often called the “brain” of the ship. 
Nearly all the mechanical and electrical controls 
are here, while the center section immediately 
behind it provides the bomb carrying space. 

If you could look within these sections as the 
work of assembly goes on, you would see a be- 
wildering network of wires and tubing as well 


‘as the structural skeleton of the ship. Every one 


of these 1,963 separate wires and over 1,000 feet 


once senna 


IF YOU COULD 
LOOK WITHIN 


of tubes—to say nothing of all the control mecha- 
nisms—must operate faultlessly. 


In the production of “bodies” for bombers — a 
new field to Chrysler Corporation—again is dem- 
onstrated how our experience in peacetime car and 
truck production now is being applied to the pro- 
duction of war equipment in quantity ... and 
on time. 





WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION f 


Tanks * Tank Engines « Anti-Aire 
craft Guns + Bomber Fuselage Sec~ 
tions * Bomber Wings « Aircraft 
Engines + Wide Variety of Ammu- 
nition * Anti-Tank Vehicles » Com- 
mand Reconnaissance Cars « Can« 
fonment Furneces * Troop Motor 
Transports « Ambulances * Marine Tractors * Weapon Carriers 
Marine and Industrial Engines +« Gyro-Compasses + Air Raid 
Sirens and Fire Fighting Equipment + Powdered Metal Parts - Navy 
Pontoons + Harbor Tugs + Field Kitchens + Bomb Racks » Bomb 
Shackles * Tent Heaters + Refrigeration Compressors + Aircraft 
Landing Geers * and Other Important War Equipment. 


In the production of this war equipment Chrysler Corporation is 
assisted by over 9,800 subcontractors in 956 towns in 39 states 





Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH 


* DODGE * DE SOTO « 


CHRYSiLE 





It’s the Talk of the Town!—FREE EXHIBIT of Modern Weapons and War Equipment—FREE Movies 
Visit this Fascinating Display—— Arranged by Chryster Corporation and U.$. Army Ordnance Department — International Selon—— Chrysler Building, Lexington Ave. at 42nd St- 
Open Weekdays 9 a.m. to 6 p.m,—Sundays, II a.m. to 7 p.m. 
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Chairman Of American Smelting & Refining Co. 


Contends It Is The Most Suitable Monetary Standard 
For The Post-War World. Comments On White 
And Keynes Stabilization Plans 


Adoption of International Bimetallism by agreement of the 
leading commercial nations of the world, in order to retain every 
advantage of the international gold standard and yet assure an ade- 
quate supply of monetary metals for the post-war period, was pro- 
posed by Francis H. Brownell, Chairman of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company, in a statement released in New York on 
Sept. 27. Mr. Brownell’s remarks follow in full: 

A nation can never be healthy >——_—- —— 
when its currency depreciates | nationalism, reparations and war 
sharply ;and fluctuates erratically |debts and other consequences of 
in value from day to day. We) these peace treaties finally caused 
have only to | SO marked a maldistribution of 
remember the existing gold among the nations 
economic of the world that survival of the 
chaos and hu- gold standard became impossible. 
man misery The use of the precious metals 
that spread as standard money is one insti- 
over the con- tution which has worked well 
tinent of through the ages. Gold and silver 
Europe after have been used as money in An- 
mthe first cient, Mediaeval and Modern 
World War, times. Peoples have learned to 
before curren- 
cies were sta- 
bilized, to 
realize that 
people must 


coins, and in monetary units that 
are anchored to gold and silver 
and are convertible into these 
metals. 





have.  confi- On the other hand, the nations 
dence in the of the earth have had repeated 
money they unhappy experiences with paper 


money. Hence mankind has al- 
ways preferred “hard money.” 
(11 our own Civil War of the 1860s, 
United States paper currency fell 
to a substantial discount and, 
when peace came, there was an 
‘nsistent demand to “resume spe- 
zie payment.” 

History abounds in examples of 
paper moneys deteriorating in 
value and at times becoming 
worthless. as the result of wars, 
revolutions and other vicissitudes 
of the issuing nation. But we do 
not have to turn to history for 
examples of the unhappy conse- 
quences | of inconvertible papcr 
money issues. 


use if indus- 
try and agri- 
culture are to 
function normally and employ- 
ment provided the people. 

If the purchasing power of a 

nation’s money, be it the dollar, 
pound or ‘any other unit, is de- 
clining rapidly, so that prices of 
goods soar skyward, an economic 
collapse, unemployment and so- 
cial unrest will inevitably follow. 
When the foreign exchange value 
of a currency depreciates, inter- 
national trade cannot be con- 
ducted along orderly lines and 
high trade barriers that choke 
commerce are the result. 
At the end of the present global 
ar, what will be the purchasing 
power of the moneys of France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark and Yugoslavia, inflated 
as they have been under German 
occupation? What will be the 
buying power of the currencies of 
the defeated Axis nations, Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria? Can the internal 
economies of these nations and of 
he countries of the Far East, 
hina, the Dutch Indies, the Ma- 
ay Peninsula and Japan, revive 
hile their peoples use highly in- 
[lated moneys of doubtful value? 
an international commerce with 
hese countries, and between 
hem, be resumed on a large scale 
ithout monetary stability? 


Every business man knows that 
an early, effective stabilization of 
heir moneys is an urgent and ab- 
olute pre-requisite to both inter- 
al recovery and the revival of 
he foreign trade of these coun- 
ries. The need for such immedi- 
te currency stabilization has been 
ecognized by the governments of 
he United Nations, representa- 
ives of whose treasuries have 
been conferring continuously dur- 
ng recent months to evolve a plan 
© assure the earliest possible 
tabilization of currencies through 
nternational agreement. 


The need for monetary stabil- 
ation is clear. International col- 
aberation is required to achieve 
. We must make sure, however, 
that theystandard adopted to as- 
ure such -stability is sound and 
adequate, so that stabilization will 
be lasting. 


Why We Must Return to a 
Metallic Standard 


We all know that the inter- 
ational gold standard broke 
town during the thirties. This 
argely resulted from the unsound 
pDrovisions of the peace treaties 
ollowing World War I, waich 
ede thé monetary gold stock of 
he world inadequate. Economic 


Francis H. Brownell 













China today to see the tragic con- 
sequences when they are flooded 
with huge issues of paper money 
sapidly depreciating in value to- 
wards the point of worthlessness. 


Is There Enough Gold? 











stability in the past have been in- 
variably associated with the use 
of the precious metals, gold and 
silver, as monetary standards. 


The international gold standard 
was dominant in the leading coun- 
tries of the world through most 
of the nineteenth century and the 
period down to World War I. 
Many urge a return to it after 
the war. But that standard had 
broken down long before the 
present war began. Gold had dis- 
appeared from circulation and the 
price had been increased from 
$20.67 to $35 an ounce, thus in 
effect increasing the volume 
available. This failed to solve the 
difficulty, however. 


The monetary gold stocks of the 
world, according to the best avail- 
able estimates, do not greatly ex- 
ceed $30,000,000,000, at the pre- 
vailing price of $35 an ounce for 
the yellow metal. The monetary 
gold stock of the United States 
amounts to $22,000,000,000, which 
is more than 70% of the world 
stock. Obviously, the $8,000,000,- 
000 or so of monetary gold owned 
outside the United States is very 
far from adequate to permit the 
other nations of the world to re- 
turn to any type of workable gold 
standard. 

Furthermore, it is not enough 
that each nation have some gold 
to make the international gold 
standard workable. Each country 
must have a gold reserve that is 
large enough to take care of ad- 
verse contingencies as they arise. 
A nation should be in position to 
export a considerable quantity of 
the yellow metal, to cover a tem- 
porary deficit in its balance of in- 
ternational payments without be- 
ing forced to suspend gold con- 



























































International Bimetallism Advocated By Brownell 


|} Commons, 
price level after the war, and this | 


have confidence in gold and silver | 





We have only to a’ ae 
look at the nations of Europe. and | WOES needs . fOr 


Extended periods of monetary | 





version and abandon the standard. 

How much yellow metal would 
be needed to make possible a last- 
ing return to the gold standard 
by the peoples of the world after 
the war? 

The amount of gold reserve de- 
sirable for each country will 
depend upon its price level at 
home and the volume of trade and 
other transactions that it carries 
on with other countries. The 


|higher the price level, the larger 


the gold reserve required for do- 
mestic purposes. 


will be higher 


deflation would not help recon- 


struction. The expressed policy of | 


the British Government, as stated 
by Sir Kingsley Wood, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his 1943 
budget speech before the House of 
is to retain the then 


level was 60% higher than it was 
in 1939. Similar considerations 
will probably cause this country 


'tc follow the same course and seek | 


to maintain the existing wage and 

price levels in the post-war era. 
The larger a nation’s foreign 

trade and financial transactions 


with other nations, the greater the | 


metallic reserve required for these 
purposes. 
It is essential for the welfare of 


| the peoples of the world that for- | . ; | 
‘eign trade after the war should | $100 in our money. Nor will they 


‘be far larger than in the pre-war | Willingly accept paper currency, 
period. The general determina- 


tion of nations to lower trade bar- 
riers, develop economically back- 
ward regions and cooperate in 


| global reconstruction all point to 


a vast expansion of commerce be- 
tween nations. The larger the 
volume of such trade, the greater 


the disequilibrium that may de- | 


velop in the balance of interna- 
tional payments in any one year, 
and so the larger the amount of 
gold needed in any attempted re- 


turn to an exclusive gold standard. 


Hence, regardless of the fact that 
the gold stocks sufficed for the 
a monetary 


metal to settle international bal-’ 
ances before 1914, and for a few | 


years in the 1920s seemed ade- 
quate with the help of the artifi- 
cial mechanism known as _§ the 
“Gold Exchange Standard,” plus 


large foreign loans by the United | 


States, there is every reason to 
believe that a serious shortage of 
gold for post-war needs looms 
ahead. This shortage will arise 
even apart from the fact that the 
existing supply of the yellow 
metal is so unequally distributed 
among the nations of the earth. 
What is evidently required, there- 
fore, is the expansion of the 
oresent monetary gold _ stock 
through the addition to it of the 
other great monetary metal, silver. 


The White and Keynes Plans 


Recognizing that the inadequacy 
of the present gold supply, and the 
small gold holdings outside of the 
United States, bar a general re- 
turn to the gold standard after 
the war, the American and British 
Governments are preparing plans 
for economizing on the amount of 
gold required to achieve monetary 
stabilitv. These plans, and the 
American White Plan in particu- 
lar, are nothing more or less than 
efforts to return to a partial in- 
ternational gold standard with a 
smaller amount of gold. The 
Keynes Plan does not necessarily 
require any gold. The Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund, under 
the White Plan, would give each 
nation a considerable credit on 
its books against which only a 
fractional deposit of gold need be 
made. Both plans are, in effect, 
types of managed currency. 


Commentators on these plans, 
almost without exception, have 
pointed out, however, that when a 
country’s maximum credit on the 
books of the proposed Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund has be- 
come exhausted, the- same prob- 
lem will arise as when gold hold- 
ings are all exported under the 
international gold standard. The 


inadequacy of the medium for 





than | 














settling international balances will 
thus again become apparent. 

If a plan like the White or 
Keynes schemes is_ ultimately 
adopted, therefore, every practi- 
cal measure should be taken to 
increase the ability of a nation 
to maintain its credit balance on 
the books of the International Sta- 
bilization Fund, and thus the sta- 
bility of its currency, even though 
its balance of international pay- 
ments turns unfavorable for a con- 
siderable period of time. 


ume of settlement media beyond 
the limit imposed by the amount 
of gold available. 
Asia and Africa 
Both the ‘single gold standard 


and the White and Keynes plans | 


ignore the preferences of the sil- 


ver-using peoples of Asia and 
Africa. The humble status of | 
countless individuals devoid of 


banking facilities or without need 
of them, who use the rupee, the 


of exchange and as their store of 
wealth, makes silver the most de- 
sirable coinage for their needs. 
Unlike gold, silver can be minted 
into coins of small denominations 
adequate to the modest require- 
ments of myriads of farmers and 


tradesmen who, from one year- 
end to the other, seldom earn 
|through hard labor more than | 


which they distrust for many rea- 


isons, not the least, if the latest, 


of which is the experience of 
China. The average Asiatic does 
not aspire to the possession of 
gold, which is beyond his reach. 
Silver is what he wants, because 
silver is the gold of the masses. 
Any post-war monetary system 
must recognize the situation of 
these people, who constitute ap- 
proximately one billion human 
beings or nearly one-half of the 
estimated population of the earth. 
The importance of this section of 
the world in the future from a 
zommercial standpoint will be 
much greater than in the past. 


International Bimetallism 


Silver has been in use as a 
monetary metal as long as gold, 
and over a large part of history 
and a large portion of the earth’s 
surface it has been preferred to 
gold. 

Before 1816 all countries, and 
until the 1870s all countries ex- 
cept England, had a bimetallic 
monetary system. But they never 
established identical ratios be- 
tween gold and silver. When 
transportation improved, this dif- 
ference in ratios led to arbitrage. 
When gold was overvalued, gold 
coins were melted down or ex- 
ported, and silver became the sole 
money in use. When silver was 
overvalued, it was driven out of 
circulation by gold. 


Economists have pointed out 
right along that this basic dif- 


ficulty encountered by bimetal- | 


lism would not arise if the same 
ratio were adopted by the lead- 
ing commercial nations of the 
world by agreement at the same 
time. The great English econo- 
mist Alfred Marshall, probably 
the outstanding social scientist in 
the English speaking world of the 
past century, said in his great 
work on Money Credit and Com- 
merce, “An agreement entered 
into by all the commercial coun- 
tries of the world to keep their 
mints open to gold and silver at 
almost any reasonable ratio would 
tie the values of the metals to 
that ratio, so long as the agree- 
ment lasted.” He urged that cur- 
rencies be made convertible into 
gold and silver together, with an 
ounce of silver considered equiva- 
lent to one-twentieth of an ounce 
of gold. 

The world’s monetary gold stock 
today is less than 1.000,000,000 
ounces, of which the United 
States owns more than 70%. The 
world’s monetary silver stock is 
well over 5.000,000,000 ounces, of 
which the United States holds ap- 
proximately half. Were the na- 


of the 


This | 
|calls for an expansion of the vol- 

After the war, commodity prices | 
| probably 
| before the conflict, since a drastic 


| and 


| esting 
jlast year for which full statistics 
yuan or the tael as their medium 





tions of the world to agree upon 
international bimetallism, with a 
fixed and permanent ratio of 20 
to 1 established between silver 
and gold, as Marshall suggested, 
there would be an immediate in- 
crease of more than 25% in the 
aggregate stock of standard money. 
If we take the countries outside 
United States alone, their 
holdings of standard money would 
be increased by some 50%! A ratio 
of 10 to 1 would double the above 
percentages. But the actual ratio 


|should be determined by a Com- 
| mission advised by experts—econ- 


omists, bankers, geologists, mining 


|engineers and others qualified— 


jafter full investigation of the 
many factors involved. They 
|should particularly consider the 


amount of metallic money desired 
the possibility of increased 


|silver production at various price 


levels. 
In this connection, 
to note that 


it is inter- 
in 1940, the 


were made available, the world 


| produced about 41,000,000 ounces 
| of 


273,000,000 
The production 
approximately 7 
to 1 ounce of 


gold and about 
ounces of silver. 
ratio was thus 
ounces of silver 
gold in that year. 


Advantages of International 
Bimetallism 
The adoption by international 
agreement of International Bimet- 
allism as the world’s monetary 


istandard, with or without the use 


of an International Stabilization 
Fund to economize on the use of 
monetary metals in settling inter- 
national balances, would have the 
following far-reaching advan- 
tages: 

1. The volume of standard 
money would be immediately in- 
creased, particularly outside of the 
United States, to meet the larger 
needs of the post-war world. This 
would enable nations to maintain 
the stability of their currencies 
even if an adverse balance of pay- 
ments should compel substantial 
shipments of gold and silver for 
a time to other nations, or to the 
International Stabilization Fund. 

2. The yearly addition to the 
world’s stock of standard money 
would be expanded, for the nor- 
mal annual output of some 40,- 
000,000 ounces of gold would be 
supplemented by production of 
some 270,000,000 ounces of silver. 

3. The stock of monetary metal 
could be expanded further, if 


‘found necessary, through drawing 


in considerable quantities of silver 
from the arts. : 

4. Nations whose populations 
desire would be able to restore 
the cointage of standard money 
on a large scale. This has be- 
come progressively less possible 
as the gold shortage has caused 
all governments, including the 
United States, to withdraw the 
yellow metal from circulation. 

5. If a world-wide shortage of 
standard money should again 
threaten, it could be corrected 
through stimulating silver produc- 
tion and lowering the ratio of 
silver to gold by international 
agreement. 

6. The adoption of International 
Rimetallism would not make the 
International Stabilization Fund 
Plan unnecessary, but would 
rather help assure the success of 
any such plan by facilitating each 
nation’s ability to replenish its 
credit on the books of the Inter- 
national Fund through its power 
deposit silver, as well as gold, for 
the purpose. 

7. This is the only monetary 
plan that assures the world at 
large will possess an adequate 
stock of monetary metals, no mat- 
ter how large domestic and exter- 
nal trade becomes, and no matter 
at what points world prices are 
stebilized. 

8. A much larger number of 
nations would be themselves pro- 
ducers of standard money under 
International Bimetallism, and 
thus would be aided in maintain— 
ing the stability of their curren- 
cies through the production of 
monetary metals within their 
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Says Domination Of Industry By Few 
Corporations Makes Free Enterprise Impossible 


Questions Whether Laissez 


Faire System Can Be Re- 


stored Without Lowering Standard of Living 


Editor, The Commercial and 


Financial Chronicle: 


I have heard it said that free enterprise is in danger, not be- 


cause it has been attacked by its 
abandoned by its friends. 

Dr. Clyde William Phelps, 
Economy and Free Enterprise,” 
as much when he speaks of 
great and widespread retreat from 
competition.” But the examples 
he gives of this retreat are minor 
indeed by comparison with the 
major breakdown in the free en- 
terprise system which is respon- 
sible for the effort to restore the 
balance by governmental inter- 
vention. 

If it is true, as Dr. Phelps says, 
that “competition is the major 
force which we rely upon in our 
free enterprise system to make 
the system work § effectively,” 
‘then any business practice which 
hampers competition is a blow at 
free enterprise, more deadly be- 
cause more secret than anything 
that may be done by ‘the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats. ‘“Gentlemen’s 
‘ agreements,” collusive bids, in- 
terlocking directorates, cartels, 
and other monopolistic devices 
were with us long before the 
bureaucrats began their career of 
regulation. It is the simple truth 
that the various anti-trust laws, 
and the boards and commissions 
set up to enforce them, were at- 
- tempts to restore competition, and 
not to destroy it. There has prob- 
ably never been a time. when 
American business could not have 
regained its freedom if it was 
willing, to use Dr. Phelps’ phrase, 
to “accept the responsibility to 
compete more fully and freely.” 
It is questionable, however, 
whether free enterprise can be re- 
stored without abandoning the 
industrial techniques which have 
made a high standard of living 
. possible, and that is the problem 


ir 
in 


to which the economists should | 


address themselves. 

The breakdown of free enter- 
prise has resulted not so much 
from monopolistic practices, and 
the government regulation result- 
ing therefrom, as from the in- 
crease in size and decrease 


velopment. When an industry is | 
dominated by one or a few giant! 
corporations, business policy, in-| 
cluding competition and prices, is 
no longer made solely by the op- | 
eration of the open market, but | 
in part by the administrative ac- | 
tion of corporate officials, who 
are necessarily governed by finan- 


borders. The western hemisphere, 
chiefly Latin America, produces 
about three-fourths of the world’s 
silver, while the eastern hemi- 
sphere turns out about three- 
fourths of the gold. 

The United States should sup- 
port international  bimetallism 
because, without lessening or im- 
pairing the use of gold or dam- 
aging ‘the monetary situation in 
any country, such a system would 
serve best its economic interests 
and those of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

International bimetallism will 
-escape all of the disadvantages 
that arise when any one nation 
resorts to the use of two standard 
monetary metals, instead of gold 
alone. 

International bimetallism  re- 
tains every advantage of the gold 
standard, but possesses a number 
of additional advantages over 
gold. 

The end of the war and the 
‘launching of a cooperative effort 
by all nations to restore monetary 
stability with the return of peace 
provides an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to bring this superior in- 
.ternational. monetary standard 
-into effect, thus assuring a more 
effective. and lasting monetary 
stability in the post-war world. 








in | 
number of industrial units which | 


has accompanied technological de- | most significant, has received less 


enemies, but because it has been 
1 his interesting article “Planned 
The Chronicle of Sept. 16, admits 
cial considerations rather than by 
the broad, general welfare of the 
whole community. 

The traditional economic theory 
is built around the law of supply 


{and demand. It is assumed that if | 


'men are left free to follow their 


own se 

mand will be regulated automat- 
| ically by the rise and fall of 
| prices in the open market. But if 
|a little group of men can sit down 
around a table and fix prices or 
control the volume of production, 
obviously there is no longer a free 
market: And this holds good 
whether. the little group of men 
are bureaucrats administering a 
Federal law or business men ad-+ 
ministering the affairs of a great 
corporation. 

Either you have industry auto- 
matically regulated by the imper- 
sonal forces of competition, or you 
have it controlled by the adminis- 
trative action of individuals. In 
| the first case you have free enter- 
prise; in the latter, you have 
planned economy, no matter who 
| does the planning. ; 


|Not One System of Enterprise 
But Two 


We speak of “the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise,” but as a 
matter of fact we have not one 
system but two—one “free” and 
the other “controlled’”—and for 
many years there has been a 
steady shift from the “free” area 
to the “controlled” area. This has 
| been due first, to the rapid in- 
| crease in municipal ownership; 
second, to the extension of public 
|control over more and more pri- 
| vately owned’ industries; and 
| third, to the substitution of ‘“‘con- 
trolled production” with “admin- 
| istered prices” for business prac- 
tices commonly associated with 
free enterprise. 

The latter, 








while by far the 


attention than it deserves from 


| professional writers on economics, 


although it has furnished the 
raison d’etre for most of the New 
Deal attempts at regulation. 

A comparison of two industries, 
each typical in its own field, will 
illustrate the point. 

Before the intrusion of the AAA, 
there were some six million inde- 
pendent farmers producing for the 
market. There was no means by 
which these millions of entre- 
preneurs could correlate their ef- 
forts, and no one of them had any 


| significant control over prices or 


volume of production. Each farmer 
produced as much as he could and 
sold it for what he could get. This 
was genuine “free enterprise,” in 
which supply and demand were 
equated by price. If prices went 
too low, some farmers might, and 
many did, go broke, but the com- 
munity as a whole was not im- 
poverished. Society continued to 
enjoy full production and maxi- 
mum use of human and material 
resources. 


Contrast this situation with that 
prevailing in the agricultural ma- 
chinery industry. Here is a typi- 
cal large-scale industry, in which 
a few giant corporations control 
the entire field. When confronted 
with falling demand in the early 
days of the depression, this indus- 
try elected to hold its prices firm 
and made the adjustment to 
lessened demand by restricting 
the volume of production. 


The mere fact that they had the 
power to make this choice dem- 
onstrates that the industry was 
not a “free enterprise” in the tra- 
ditional sense of the term, that it 
operated on radically different 


lf-interest, supply and de- | 


The following table illustrates 
how far this development 
gone at that time: 


Relation of Price Drop and 
Drop for Ten Major Industries From 
1929 to the Spring of 1933* 

Per Cent 
Drop in 
Prices 
implements 6 
vehicles 


Per Cent 
Drop in 
Product’n 
80 
80 
65 
83 
70 
30 
14 
20 
20 
6 


Agricultural 
Mutor 
Cement 
Iron and steel : 
Auto tire 
Textile products ‘ 
Food products 9 
Leather 50 
6 
3 


8 
0 
3 
5 


Petroleum 
Agricultural commodities 6: 

‘Industrial Prices and Their 
Inflexibility,’’ by Gardner C. 
published as Senate Document 13, 
74th Congress. 


Source: 
Relative 
Means, 


| Effects of “Administered” Prices 
Observe now the economic con- 
| sequences of this difference in op- 
erating practices: If a bushel of 
wheat sells for $1 and a mowing 
machine sells for $100, then a 
hundred bushels of wheat will pay 
for one mowing machine. If the 
price of wheat drops to 50 cents a 
bushel and that of mowing ma- 
chines. to $50, a hundred bushels 
of wheat will still pay for one 
mowing machine. But if wheat 
drops to 50 cents while mowing 
machines remain at $100, then it 
will take 200 bushels of wheat to 
pay for one mowing machine. And 
that is substantially what hap- 
pened. At the depth of the de- 
pression agricultural prices, as 
shown. by the foregoing table, had 
declined 63% while production 
had fallen barely 6%. For agri- 
cultural machinery, however, the 
reverse was true; prices had 
dropped only 6%, while produc- 
tion was off 80%. 

Under these conditions the 
bankruptcy of the farmer was in- 
evitable. The prices he received 
for his products were “free” 
prices, but his purchases were 
made in.a market in which prices 
in varying degrees.were “fixed” 
or “administered.” 

And there you have the basic 
reason *for*the New Deal policy 
of regulation. The AAA was an 
attempt to organize farmers so 
that they could do what corporate 
industry .was already doing — 
maintain vrices bv restricting pro- 
duction. The killing of little pigs 
and the plowing under of crops 
was no different in principle than 
the deliberate restriction of pro- 
duction by industrial corporations. 


The Remedy Worse Than the 
Disease 


The failure of the New Deal to 
achieve any fundamental solution 
through this policy was not due 
to its bungling ineptitude, but to 
the fact pointed out by Dr. Means 
in the brochure quoted above, that 
any policy of restricting output, 
whether by governmental or cor- 
porate action, breeds more evils 
than it cures. Restriction of out- 
put results in the disemployment 
of labor, which still further re- 
duces buying power, and so ad infin- 
itum. An initial decline in price 
thus tends to grow into a national 
catastrophe. During the recent 
depression production declined, 
the national income dwindled, 
people could not pay their debts 
or taxes, and thousands of banks 
closed their doors. If the defla- 
tion had been allowed to run its 
eourse, wholesale bankruptcy 
would have ensued. Government 
intervention not only became nec- 
essary, it was welcomed at the 
time by.all classes. 


There is not space in a letter 
such as this to discuss this prob- 
lem in detail. The writer’s sole 
purpose is to point out that the 
New Deal was an attempt to meet 
a very acute situation. Inept, 
bungling, un-American —call it 
what. you will—if the New Deal is 
ousted at the next election, the 
original problem will still have to 
be faced. 


If we cannot restore a free mar- 
ket and flexible prices to the 
whole of our economy, then those 
sectors where free prices threaten 
bankruptcy will continue to seek 








had | 


| were the gratuitous invention of 
Production | 


ernment regulation. 
Nothing is gained, it seems to 
me, by talking as if the New Deal 


Meddlesome Matties, and that free 


| enterprise would be restored ipso 
| facto if and when the New Dealers 
| are 
| threatened with the loss of their 


kicked out. It was farmers 


j * ‘ } Pay _ . -™ ’ . eae ° ‘ " 4 
| principles than the farmers who| refuge from competition in gov-| fering from secret rebates who 
| bought their products. 


demanded the ICC, and so on and 
on. Step by step “free enterprise” 
has been abandoned, each step 
making the next inevitable. The 
New Deal is a symptom and not a 
cause. 

Dr. Phelps and his brilliant 
confreres among the economisis 
will render a truly great service 


if they will show us how this 
problem —the wholesale retreat 
from free enterprise under the 
impact of modern technology— 
can be solved. 
WILLIAM G. LIGHTBOWNE. 
Bogota, N. J., Sept. 29, 1943. 


farms who demanded the AAA | 
and the Milk Control Boards. It 
was small business men threat- 
ened with extinction who de- 
manded the “fair trade laws” and 
special taxes on chain stores. It 
was merchants and shippers suf- 


R. J. Thomas Enters Appeal Following Charges 
Of Violating Texas Law Governing Organizing 


R. J. Thomas, President of the United Automobile Workers and 
Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, was ar- 
rested on Sept. 23 and charged with violating the State law which re- 
quires persons seeking members for a union to hold a license from 
the Secretary of State said an Associated Press dispatch from Pelly, 
Texas, on Sept. 23, which added: 

The union leader was arrestec® 








by W. B. Miller, Harris County 
deputy sheriff, at the end of an 
oil workers’ rally sponsored by 
the Oil Workers International 
Union of the CIO. 

Three other CIO organizers 
who spoke were arrested. They 
are John W. Livingston of Kan- 
sas City, regional director of the 
southwestern region for UAW- 
CIO; C. M. Massengale of Kilgore, 
assistant national director of the 
Oil Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, and John Crossland of) 
Houston, sub-regional director of 
the CIO. 

Criticizing the Texas law, Mr. 
Thomas said: 

“We're not going to let any | 
selfish interests here in America 
—in Texas or anywhere else— 
sneak behind our back and put 
on the people of this country the 
same kind of restrictions and 
bans that Hitler put on the Ger-!| 
man people. 

“And we're going to fight it 
tooth and nail, wherever that hap- 
pens, because we know if it can 
happen in the Legislatures of 
Texas and several other States, it 
can. happen in Michigan, and if. 
it can happen in the States, then 
it can happen in Congress—and 
even if we lick Hitler, we will 
have lost the very things we are 
fighting for.” 





| union 





Mr. Thomas asserted that Colo- 
rado, Kansas, Alabama and Flor- | 
ida had laws similar to the Texas 
labor regulatory statute. | 

Further Associated Press ad-| 
vices from Austin, Texas, on Sept. 
25 revealed that an appeal had 
been made indicating this as| 
follows: | 

Chief Justice James P. Alex-} 
ander of the Texas Supreme Court | 
granted tonight a writ of habeas | 
corpus for the release of R. J.| 


Automobile Workers, Congress of 
Industrial Workers affiliate, from 
Travis County jail. 

Mr. Thomas was found in con- 
tempt of court today by Judge J. 
Harris Gardner in 53d District 
Court and was sentenced to three 
days in jail with a $100 fine. Jus- 
tice Alexander said a hearing on 
Mr. Thomas’ case had been set 
for Oct. 20. 

Judge Gardner asserted there 
was no question that Mr. Thomas 
had violated a temporary re- 
straining order preventing the 
official from _ soliciting 
membership in a union without a 


| license as required by Texas law. 


Following his ruling on the con- 
tempt issue, the jurist made per- 
manent the temporary restraining 
order. 


Garfield, Goerz & Co., 
NYSE Firm, In New York 


As of Oct. 11, 1943, Richard A. 
Garfield, Edward V. Goerz, and 
J. Victor Onativia, member cf the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
form the Exchange firm of Gar- 
field, Goerz & Co. with offices 
at 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Goerz in the past held mem- 
bership on the Stock Exchange 
and conducted his own brokerage 
firm in New York. Mr. Onativia 
has recently been active as an 
individual floor broker and prior 
thereto was a partner in Elliott, 
Crawford & Co. 


N. Y. Hanseatic Elects 


Otto H. Steindecker, assistant 
treasurer, and Maurice Hart, 
assistant secretary, haye been 
elected assistant vice-presidents 
of the New York Hanseatic Cor- | 
poration, 120 Broadway, New 


Thomas, President of the United York City. 
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win the war,’ “but,” he added, 
“they will demand accountings of 
those who, through ill-conceived 
fiscal policies, load on the nation 
any unnecessary debt burden.” 
Doctor Saxon, in telling the gath- 
ering, “we can help the world 
most by remaining free and pros- 
perous,” reminded those he ad- 
dressed that “our job is to keep 
our own house in order, while 
encouraging peace and revival of 
international markets, trade and 
finance.” 

In discussing the growth of the 
national debt, Doctor Saxon dealt 
somewhat along the lines of a 
special article he wrote for the 
“Chronicle” last May (given in 
our issue of May 13, page 1753). | 

The following is part of his 
speech! before the Controllers: 

There are three ways by which 
Government can rid itself of debt. 
It can be directly repudiated. It 
can be inflated out with disaster 
to our people and destruction of 

| their savings. It can be gradually 
redeemed in honest dollars! 
through taxes. 

Debt can be retired honestly | 
through taxes, however, only} 
when kept within reasonable! 
bounds commensurate with na- 
tional income and wealth. 


What Is Wealth? 


Economists define wealth as. 
only things which are material, 
useful, and owned by man. In- 
tangibles, such as accumulated 
knowledge, imagination, will- 
power, though instrumental in/§ 
producing wealth, are not wealth. 
Things not owned by man are not | 
wealth. Fish in the sea, deer in 
the forest, the air we breathe, | 
the untold riches in and under the 
sea are not wealth until reduced 
to possession through toil and | 
sweat and made useful to man.. | 

Wealth, therefore, is mainly the | 
product of man’s labor, expended | 
on natural resources-production. | 

There are only three factors in| 
production—land (all natural re- 
sources), laborandcapital. Rough- | 

_ly speaking, there are only two— | 
land and labor, for capital is'| 
mainly the product of labor ac-| 

. cumulated in savings or physical | 
assets, such as tools of production. | 

The value of wealth is a matter | 
of yard-sticks. Today we measure | 
it in dollars of a theoretical gold | 
value and a practical purchasing | 
power. 

In evaluating wealth, whether it | 
be a horse, farm, mine, factory, | 
or the United States, the value is | 
simply the price, which the com- 
ponent items will bring on a free 
market—the price at which buy- 
ers are willing and able to buy. 

(Mere desire means nothing.) 


National Wealth 


Based on this yard-stick, the 
present value of our national | 
wealth is about $388,000,000,000. | 
It necessarily varies from time to) 
time, depending on production, | 
consumption and the price level. | 





However, Harold Ickes, Secre- 
tary of Interior, recently made a 
raost astounding statement. He 
Said that the United States are 
worth more than twelve trillion 
dollars, or, in figures, $12,023,000,- 
000,000. 

This statement is quite irrespon- | 
sible. All economists (worthy of | 
the name) estimate our national | 
wealth at $388,000,000,000. That 
sum is only 3% of Mr. Ickes’ 
figure. 

Has Mr. Ickes’ good nature been | 
capitalized by the day-dreamers 
in Washington to justify their 
post-war world-wide WPAs, 
PWAs, FHAs, etc? Perhaps the | 
Secretary has been covering the | 
North Woods recently with | 
(legendary) Paul Bunyan. Yet a 
false blow has been struck at our 
fiscal sanity. 

The Secretary’s statemert quiets | 
many honest fears. It belittles. 








the gravity of our skyrocketing automotive engine. Who knows tap our undeveloped resources at', Another fly was found in this 


| dians. 





Our Post-War National Debt 


(Continued from first page) 


national debt, already the largest 
in all history, in honest dollars, 
and estimated, in a long war, to 
approximate between three 
five hundred billions. It pooh- 
poohs the possibility of national 
bankruptcy, which, after World 
War I, 
through inflation and repudiation 
of national debts, for dictator- 
ships as the only alternative 
enarchy. 


Ickes Evaluates Our 

Wealth 

Mr. Ickes obtains his “valua- 
tion” merely by adding to our true 
wealth the incomprehensible sum 
of 11 trillion, 635 billion dollars 
(97% of his entire estimate), la- 
beling it “value of our undevel- 
oped natural resources.’ Ten tril- 
lion dollars (83% of his estimate) 
is credited to our coal deposits. 

In other words, he arbitrarily 
adds 11% trillions as the value at 


Secretary 


'which our undeveloped resources 
‘might be seld, 


if they were all 
developed into useful things with 
ready and able buyers at current 
prices. He ignores the obvious 
fact that their markets are some 
hundreds, even thousands of years 
in the future. 


There are interesting examples |! 


of what undeveloped resources 


|are worth. Manhattan Island was 


once sold for $24 worth of whis- 
key and some trinkets. The In- 


|diams probably thought they had 
| fleeced their white buyers. 


Who can say that Manhattan 
was then worth more? In fact, 
not so many years ago (1933) cer- 
tain people in Washington were 
wondering whether we shouldn’t 
give the country back to the In- 
But that was before the 
deficit spenders took over. 

Mr. Ickes must think that Jef- 
ferson cheated. Napoleon in 1803 
when we bought for $11,250,000 
the Territory of Louisiana, which 
now covers all Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, most of 
Minnesota, and portions of Colo- 
rado and Wyoming. He must 
think Seward tricked Russia in 
1863 when we bought Alaska for 
$7,200,000. Perhaps he thinks the 
SEC should indict them posthu- 
mously for fraud! 

These prices sound absurd to- 
day, but they represent the ap- 
proximate value of those territo- 
ries undeveloped at that time. 
The tremendous increase in value 
of those areas is due to labor and 
capital savings expended by a free 
people in developing the useful- 
ness of their resources and in 
making markets for their prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Ickes’ ‘“wealfh” is not 
wealth because 97% of it cannot 
be utilized until tremendous quan- 
tities of labor and capital have 
been expended on it and ready 
markets created. Nor can it be 
used to pay our national debt. 

With 97% of his birds sti in 
the bush, Mr. Ickes counts them 
all as in the hand, ready for sale 


-at present prices to willing and 


able buyers. If a corporation of- 
fered .its securities on this basis, 
its officials would be convicted 
of fraud under’the (Truth in) 
Securities Act. Mr. Ickes is prob- 
ably not deliberately deceiving us, 
but we need truth in high office 
today as much as truth in securi- 
ties! 

Time was when whale oil was 
a vital product. Almost over night 
kerosene put it out of business, 
only to be challenged by natural 
gas, which in turn was put out of 
the illuminating business by the 
incandescent electric light. Nylon 
will probably ruin the Japanese 
silk industry. Synthetic rubber 
can destroy the billions invested 
in Eastern rubber plantations. 


Crude oil, the world’s most val- | 


ued natural resource, would be 
relatively worthless: without the 


and | 


paved the way in Europe, | 


to | 


, when science will tap untold ener- | 


gies directly from the sun? What 
will happen then to our undevel- 
oped oil and coal deposits which 
Mr. Ickes values at 11%% trillion 
dollars? 


Secretary Ickes Is a Piker 


If Mr. Ickes’ formula for value 
is correct, he is a “‘piker’” to stop 


at 12 trillion. He should include 
the air we breathe, the fish in 
the seas, the birds in the brush, | 


the fast-multiplying jack-rabbits 
of the Western plains, the possi- 
bilities of gold from the ocean, 
'and the unlimited energies of the 
sun. 


Ten trillion of the Secretary’s 
“wealth” is in our coal deposits, 
mostly “soft” coal. Yet with only 
11 billion dollars you could teday 
buy all the known ‘coal deposits 
in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. 

These deposits are only. worth 
ground today in their present 
form. 
any operator, he would pay you 
about 25 cents for each ton he 
took out of the ground. 

He must sell the coal for about 
$2.00 per ton, after it has been 
mined, graded, cleaned and loaded 


for this is about $1.50. This heaves 
about 50 cents to cover all over 
head expenses, machinery main- 
tenance and repair, depreciation, 
taxes and profit. If you could get 
one-half of that 50 cents, you 


You would probably get less. 
An orange sapling, with proper 
care, labor, fertilizer, etc., may 
grow into a tree and produce 
hundreds of dollars worth of fruit 
in its lifetime. But Mr. Ickes 
wouldn't give $5 for it today. 


at a profit commensurate with the 
risks of loss. 

But even Mr. 
hedges. He says: 

“If our coal and oil and vast 
timberlands lay at the feet of 
primitive people, they would still 
add up to such figures and yet, 
in fact, they would be worth al- 
most nothing. But in the hands 
of men and women as highly civil- 
ized as we are, by our enterprise, 
amounting to almost genius, we 
shall add greatly to the value of 
the resources.” 

Yet China and Russia have 
more laber than, and probably as 


Ickes 


great natural resources as, we. 
Their peoples have ingenuity, 
genius and _ spiritual qualities 


equal to ours. 


The chief factor lacking in their 
equation, the key to all prosperity, 
Mr. Ickes dismisses with one 
word: “enterprise.” Yet private 
enterprise, with its profit motives, 
regulated by government to pre- 
vent abuse, stimulates economic 
energy far more effectively than 
any other social device. Virtually 
every American immigrant came 
from a “backward” area, but in 
the climate of a free economy 
“the disinherited” and their chil- 
dren have built the world’s great- 
est accumulation of wealth and 
income in all history. And we 
have only just begun! 


America’s Capital 


About 50% of our man-made 
physical assets produce useful 
goods and services. Our industrial 
and commercial plants, machin- 
ery, railroads, the means by which 
we convert undeveloped resour- 
ces, constitute the greatest stock 
of tools the world has ever known. 
They are, in economic vernacular, 
“capital.” The millions of Amer- 
icans, whose savings made them 
possible, are “capitalists.” 

By use of this “capital” Amer- 
ican workers have increased the 
earning power of their muscles 
about 300% since 1870. Without 
it, our living standards would be 
‘what they were 100 years ago. 
‘Yet through ever-new technolog- 
| ical devices, we can progressively 





what you can get for them under | 


If you leased a deposit to} 


for shipment. The payroll per ton | 


would have made a good bargain. | 


lower and lower costs until we 
may have a uniform 30- or even 
20-hour work-week, maximum 
employment, real social. security 


for all, and a standard of living 
beyond our wildest dreams. All 
this will be the product of our 
labor and capital on our unde- 


veloped resources. 


The Price We Pay 

Yet, according to Treasury De- 
partment reports, our capitalists 
are satisfied with only a chance 
of a small profit to compensate 
for the risks assumed. Between 
1924 and 1936, a mixture of good 
and bad years, net earnings of all 
manufacturing capital was only 
3.02% on the investment. The 
peak figure was 6.4% in 1929; the 
valley figure was a loss of 3.79% 
in 1932. That doesn’t seem too 
much to pay for the 
make possible our phenomenal 
production. 

In fact, over a period of years 
about 80- to 85% of our national 
not more than 


employed, while 


15 to 20% goes to profits, interest | 


‘and rents and royalties. 
Since work 


must think of our 
and taxes in-terms of work. 


were $1 an hour, a 
debt means 
| America’s 50,000,000 


tools that | 


income goes to labor and the self- | 


is a major factor | 
(without which natural resources | 
are worthless) in production, we | 
national debt | 


political ointment. When the 
higher income groups: had been 
clipped to the skin by taxes, it 
became necessary to tap the aver- 
age citizen. Taxes then proved 
somewhat unpopular. 

Lord Keynes’ theory removes 
this fly, changing the slogan t 
“Spend and spend, borrow and 


berrow, and elect and elect.” 

No wonder his ideas are so wel- 
come in Washington. Borrowing 
is painless, ecmpared to taxing, 
The bureaucrats could now thumb 
their official noses at taxes and 
unbalanced budgets. It’s nice 
work if you can it and 
keep it. 

Unfortunately for the “deficit 
spenders,” the Brookings Institu- 
tion, an authoritative, impartial 
research agency, recently issued a 
study entitled, “The New Philos- 
ophy of Public Debt,” which com- 


get 


pletely demolishes the Keynes 
theory. 

| Now comes Mr. Ickes, who 
| dramatically extracts another 
white rabbit from the mysterious 
depths of the New Deal hat, 


which itself, after 12 long years, 
must be pretty nearly bankrupt. 

His thesis is that our wealth is 
unlimited. Why worry over 
debt of 300 or 500 billions, or even 
Professor Harris’ four trillions, 


a 


|'when we are worth 12 trillions? 
If the average wage of a worker | 
$300 billion | 
that every one of) 


The Secretary, with his “blitz,” 
is softening us up for a post-war 
spending spree. Under his theory, 


workers)|the New Deal can guarantee full 


| would have to contribute 6,000| employment, social security from 


\alone, at 3%, would 
| 000,000,000 work-hours per year! 
Lord Keynes’ Theory 


| The vital 


| They, of late years, have been 


|fervently practicing the “deficit- | 
finally | spending” theory (imported from | The United States Are Very Rich 
them- | 
This theory, | 


| England) 
| Selves in power. 
| sired by Lord Keynes, would jus- 
'tify a permanently unbalanced 
| budget. (It has been unbalanced 
/ Since 1930.) 

A nation, according to Lord 
Keynes, can spend without limit, 
regardless of its income, wealth, 
or debt. So long as we merely 
owe the debt internally, to our- 
selves, the process of paying it 
off involves only siphoning of 
money, through taxation, from one 
pocket into another. This entirely 
| disregards the fact that the pock- 
ets are in different pants and are 
not owned by the same person. 

Under this magic wand debt 
becomes, if not virtuous, at least 
respectable. Governments could 
borrow and squander endlessly to 
satisfy all» pressure groups with 
Treasury handouts. 

Harry Hopkins, close adviser to 
the White House, on the eve of a 
recent election, said: “We will 
spend and spend, tax and tax, and 
elect and elect.” 


This political opiate ignores the 
fact that debt has a disconcerting 
habit of demanding interest. An- 
nual interest on a $100,000,000,000 
debt will approximate $9,000,000,- 
000, a sum equal to the entire 
annual cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the 30’s and three 
times that of the 20’s. This annual 
interest alone will amount to 
about $68 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States! 


Even: these astounding figures 
do not upset the “spenders.” Re- 
cently Seymour Harris of Har- 
vard, currently with OPA, a 
disciple of Lord Keynes’ Amer- 
ican counterpart, Professor Han- 
sen, also of Harvard, stated that 
we can conceivably stand a debt 
, of $4,000,000,000,000. This would, 
‘at a rate of 24%, require annual 
‘interest payments of $100,000,000,- 
'000. Yet national~ income was 
only $85,000,000,000 in 1929, the 
largest in history until this war. 
(It is estimated at $135,000,000,- 
000 for 1943.) 


to perpetuate 








necessity of main-| 

That sapling, like a coal de-|taining our national solvency is| domestic and foreign, now being 
posit, is merely a permit to work,| appreciated by all thinking peo-| dreamed up by hundreds of com- 
worry and invest money with only | ple, except the emotional plan-' missions and committees—all this 
a chance of selling the product | ners and self-seeking bureaucrats. | (and Heaven too) and still remain 





hours, or 150 weeks of 40 hours,| cradle to grave, and Vice-Presi- 
or about three work-years, to pay | 
off the debt. The annual interest 
require 9,- | 


dent Wallace’s bottle of milk a 
day for every child in the world, 
We can feed the world indefi- 


| nitely, write off billions advanced 


under ‘“Lease-Lend,” police the 
post-war world, and indulge in 
thousands of post-war projects, 


solvent! 


The United States are very, 
very rich. They can, if they will, 
be even richer. But they must 
produce their riches through toil 
and sweat from Nature. 

In 1940, with only 6% of the 
world’s population, we produced 
an income of $72,000,000,000, 36% 
of the total world income. 

Our per capita income in 1940 
was about $550. That of the rest 
of the world was only $70. By 
ecualizing incomes throughout the 
world, we would add about $30 
per year, 8 cents per day, to the 
incomes of 2,015,000,000 people 
outside the United States. But 
this would flatten our own stand- 
ard of living to 1/6 of its present 
level. 


These figures reduce all the 
current international reform and 
world-wide relief projects to 
skeer absurdity. Nothing real can 
be gained by redistribution of ex- 


listing wealth. We can, however, 


encourage inereased production 
everywhere, so that there will be 
more to distribute among us all. 


Less prosperous nations, with 
huge populations and undevel- 
oped resources, can do _ what 
America has done, if they secure 
the climate of political and eco- 
nemic freedom that stimulates 
men and women to work hard, 
accumulate savings, assume risks, 
and acquire power tools that mul- 
tiply productivity. 

We can help the world most by 
remaining free and prosperous. 
Our job is to keep our own house 
in order, while encouraging peace 
and revival of international mar- 
kets, trade, and finance. ' 


We Must Keep Our Own House 
in Order 


Keeping our own house in order 
will itself be quite a challenge. 
Total government in the United 
States in the 30’s cost about 16 
billions per year. 


Assuming this total cost after 
the war for ordinary functions of 
government, if we add 20 billions 
annually for policing the world 
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Mr. Wallace’s estimate), 15 to 20 
billions for cradle-to-grave 
cial security, 7 to 9 billions for in- 
terest on the post-war debt, 1 bil- | 
lien annually for additional bene- 
{its to veterans and their depen- 
lents, and, say, 3 billions for debt 


SOo- 





retirement, total annual cost of 
2overnment would be between 62 
and 70 billions per year. That is 
more than our entire national in- 
come averaged during the 30’s! 
Merely to tabulate these fig- 
ures shows the impossibility of 
the program. Yet, they include 
nething for many favorite New 


Deal projects at home and abroad. 
“Secretary Ickes, therefore, does 
the country a great disservice 
when he runs interference for fis- 
cal crystal-gazers who are plan-| 
ning global reform, despite their 
twelve-year failure at home. 

Our people will gladly make all 
necessary sacrifices in lives and 
dollars to win the war. But they | 
will demand accountings of those 
who, through ill-conceived fiscal 
policies, load on the nation any 
unnecessary debt burden. 

‘It seems proper, therefore, to 
challenge anyone — anyone—who 
makes light of the prospect ahead 
of us. We must face up realis- 
tically to the price we are paying 
for victory. 

In the final analysis, every ven- 
ture on the road of deficit spend- 
ing (other than for emergency 
perieds), has ended in national 
bankruptcy at some time, some 
sooner, some later, depending on 
peculiar conditions of time and 
place. Regardless of what white 
rabbit is used to hypnotize the 
people, national insolveney is al- 
ways: followed by inflation or 
dictatorship. 

Inflation, of course, can be 
avoided by complete government 
control of all production, con- 
sumption, wages, prices, and all 
economic life. 

This, of course, is dictatorship. | 
Government can prevent prices 
rising, if it uses the concentration | 
camp, the bayonet, and the firing 
squad to enforce the controls. 

There is, however, no way to 
maintain a nation of free men 
and women except through eco- 
nomic freedom. That requires a 
solvent nation, willing and able 
to pay its obligations through 
taxes and the sweat and toil of 
their labor. ; 


A three-hundred-billion-dollar 
debt can be repaid in honest. dol- | 
lars, if we have the moral fibre | 
and political courage of our fore- 
fathers. But it will require return | 
to economic and fiscal sanity m 
spending and taxation. 


Growth of Federal Debt 


In 1910, the Federal debt of the 
United States was only $1,470,- 
900,000. By 1920, the costs of the 
first World War had raised this 
debt to $24,298,000,000. During the 
1920’s, the debt was reduced 
steadily, falling to $16,185,000,000 | 
by 1930. Then the depression 
years of the 1930’s raised the debt 
to $43,000,000,000 in 1940. 

On June, 1943, the costs of the 
second World War. had already , 
lifted the debt to $137,000,000,000. | 
It is conservatively estimated that, | 
at. the present rate of Federal ex- | 
penditures—$2,000,000,000 weekly | 













































































































































































































































































































































000,000 in 1945. By the end of 
that year, the debt may: well reach 
or even exceed our entire national 
wealth, estimated at about $388,- 
000,000,000 today. In effect, it will 
constitute a 100% mortgage on 
all our resources. 









































lems raised by this situation can- 
not be too greatly emphasized. 
The per capita Federal debt in 
1910 did not exceed $12. By 1920 






































itchad risen to $326. 

A national debt of $300,000,000,- 
C00 in 1945 will mean a per capita 
debt of approximately $2,222 for 
every man, woman and child in 
the country. In brief, in the span 
of 35 years our per capita debt 
will have risen from $12 to $2,222 


















































|of intelligence in the Street. Just 


iT. & T. a year ago was available 


‘are less concerned with the mar- 


| brokerage firms which have to 


~ 


'makes the conditions of our work 


| veloped the fixed belief that con- 
'sideration of values, or the first 
|two points of security analysis, in 


/as some one is patently out of line 
/up or down, sell or buy. 


@ steady accumulation of profits 


| words, 


|sensitive and fast-thinking and 


|panies is the time to run away 


' because when there is bidding you 


.in the air-conditioning — field 


the debt will reach $300,000,- | 


‘The seriousness of the prob- | 


it had increased to $220. By 1940. 


Over-Priced Growth Stocks 


(Continued from page 1295) 


is so great to offset com- 
all the basic factors in-| 
This in turn is a lesson 
cannot go against the 
market, if you want to make, 
money. There must be a healthy | 
respect for the opinion of the ma- 
jority even though you do not) 
have to agree with it. 
All the time certain 
are pushed up or down to levels 
obviously too low or too high. 
Sometimes this appraisal is not 
very complimentary to the level 


mand 
pletely 
volved. 
that you 


securities | 





taking a glaring example: Int. 
at 3, now it is over 14. There was 
absolutely no change in opera- 
tions or prospects of that com- 
pany. A year ago all we saw 
were bearish factors. There is no 
other explanation for it but that 
we all think the same things at 
the same time. A little iconoclas- 
tic vision a year ago would have 
been very profitable in that case. 

We in investment trust work, 
having a longer view in our ap- 
proach to investments, naturally 


ket phase of security analysis than 
those who are associated with 


consider shorter term trading. On 
the other hand, we are not mar- 
ried to the past record as trust 
companies are, which, I believe, 


practically ideal. 


This leisurely approach is prob- 
ably the reason why I have de- 


the long run is more profitable 
than thinking in terms of the mar- 
ket trends. Once one develops a 
good sense of values of individual 
issues, which takes years and a 
lot of effort, it is sufficient to 
watch their action, and as soon 


If judg- 
ment involved is reasonably good, 


will be made whatever the mar- 
ket as a whole does. In other 
the business of running 
into cash and out of it in antici- 
pation of market moves requires 
sense of the market which only 


acting ticker watchers can accom- 
plish suecessfully, and they are 
very rare. That is one of the 
reasons why the market enthusi- 
asms for growth industries or com- 


from them rather than buy them, 


may be almost certain that the 
prices are too high. 

It is sufficient to review the 
record of the ‘‘growth industries” 
of the past 15 years to see how 
correct this view Js. 

We all remember the great ex- 
pectations and valuations of stocks 
in 
the 1930’s because that was a com- 
ing new industry and stockholders 
who chased Carrier Company 
stock up to $67 in 1937 in expec- 
tation of a great future for air 
conditioning have. had a rather 
drab waiting period. The com- 
pany had the volume but no _ prof- 
its and only about now it is be- 
ginning to capitalize on the hard 
work of a decade, and despite that 
the stock sells only at one-fourth 
of the high. 
who, instead of jumping on. the 





despite an increase of 47% in’our 
population in this period. 

’ In 1932 Franklin Roosevelt said: 
“Any government, like any fa- 
mily, can spend for a while more 
than it earns, but you and I know 
that a continuation of that habit 
/means the poorhouse.”’ 


| The 





“Chronicle’’ 


The . stockholder: 


invites comments on the 
views expressed by Doctor Saxon, or on 
any related phases of the subject under 


bandwagon when it started roll- 
ing, waited to purchase the stock 
when the hullabaloo subsided, was 
the one who made the profits, not 
the one who anticipated the de- 
velopment by buying before the 
chickens were hatched. Then, af- 
ter that, we. had prefabricated 
houses. Everybody was in it and 
nobody made any money. on it. 
Another glaring example is radio 
industry. We all remember the 
rise of Radio Corp. stock and what 
great things were expected from 
it. The interesting point is that 
they were right in terms of vol- 
ume. There arc, I think, 40,000,- 
000 sets in this country now which | 
nobody thought possible in 1929. 
Obviously all those hopefuls who | 
bought the radio stock at above 
100 were right and even conserv- 
ative in their expectations, but 
they lost money because volume | 
is mot necessarily profit. We} 
must realize that in a competitive 
economy nobody can make money 
easily. It is literally a matter of 
decades to develop and market a 
new: product. Wall Street is in- | 
clined to jump to the end of the| 
rainbow and consider a thing done | 
just because it was started. 


| 


| 


Aircraft Manufacturing 
Speaking more specifically and 
in terms of the future of another 
growth industry, the aircraft 
manufacturing group, at the start 
of the war we pushed these stocks 
up to prices too high from the 
Viewpoint of long-range values 
because apparently many of us 
believed that we would be able 
to unload before the day of post- 
war reckoning comes. Sadly 
enough, some of us still hold 
Boeing or Lockheed at costs twice 
the current market. The unload- 
ing started rather early, so that 
enly some took the profits, the 
ethers guessed right on the length 
of the war and volume of busi- 
ness but did not anticipate E. P. T. 
and ultimate market reappraisal 
of prospects at lower levels. Now 
aircraft stocks are down at levels 
that may be too low in the ag- 
gregate. Using just a rough in- 
dex, the total market value of 
aircraft manufacturing companies 
now is approximately $350,000,- 
000. In view of the fact that in 
the first two or three post-war 
years the aircraft industry may 
average a volume up to $300,- 
000,000, in my opinion the total 
valuation of the issues is not too 
high, since it really means that 
the market is roughly 15 times 





Specifically, I have made recently 
a little study of the prospects of 
one of the major transport com- 


panies and have indulged in some 
crystal-gazing in projecting its 


trends into the future. I have 
used most optimistic premises for 
my estimates, such as, for in- 
stance, that the company will 
nearly treble its capital by sale 


of preferred and common stocks, 
and by issuing low interest rate 
€auipment trust certificates: that 
the volume of operations will go 
up better than proportionately to 
additional capital employed which 
would bring them up to more 
than 7 times that of the last peace 
year (1939); that the rate of 
charges will be stabilized at cur- 
rent levels; and that the efficiency 


will be high, profit before taxes 


iin percentage of gross revenue to 
| be nearly 3 times that of 1939-1941 


and that return on capital after 
taxes will be permitted to rise to 
above 6% on the capital in- 


| vested. 


On the basis of this most opti- 
mistie calculation, the conclusion 
was that the stock today sells at 
12 times these Utopian earnings. 


On a purely actuarial basis, if| 
|there were a way of evaluating |; 


the risks involved, it is evident 
that the stock should now be sell- 


|ing not at 12 times this impossible | 


estimate, but probably 5 or 6 
times. In other words, I believe 
that the airline transportation 
stocks are too high. That is one 
group of stocks that serious in- 
vestors are hardly justified in 
buying today. 


1307 
profits in that field as basis for 
buying is rank optimism. There 


a great difference between pro- 
ducing for government on prac- 
tically cost-plus basis in tremen- 
dous volume and trying to mar- 


j 
is 


ket a new product under com- 
petitive conditions. Metal work- 
ing and assembling ability and 


plant capacity of this country at 
the end of this war, will be plen- 
tiful. All these _ instrument 
|makers and metal workers will 
be operating under an entirely 
different set of conditions with 
terrific investment risks. There- 
tore, it is extremely optimistic to 
have visions of great profits in 
that field apart from the element 
of reasonableness of expectation 
o* volume. 


A Plan For Deduction 
Of Post-War Reserves 


(Continued from page 1294) 

1. The deduction should be elec- 
| tive. 
| 2. It should not exceed a per- 
| centage, say 15% of net income. 
3. The entire funds should be 


| required to be invested in govern- 
ment bonds. 


| 4. The fund should be expended 
within a period of three years 
,after the war ends. 


| 5. It should be expended for any 
| one of specified post-war require- 
/ments—such as severance and re- 
| location costs or wages; costs of 
| reconverting, moving or adjusting 


| plant facilities; deferred mainten- 








Misnaming of Growth Companies| ance not otherwise covered: in- 


Manuals that we use for ap- 
praisal of securities have a major 
shortcoming which confuses the 
analysis of individual securities. 
Listing the operations of indi- 
vidual companies very slight dis- 
tinction is made in description of 
operations as to size and profit- 


ventory losses; deferred research 
expenses; losses due to contract 
cancellations, reemployment of 
service men, etc. 


6. If not so expended, the fund 
or unexpended portion should be 
subject to recapture by the Treas- 
ury by taxing it at the rates in 
effect when the fund was created. 





ableness of each division. In other 
words, a company may be engaged 
in three or four industrial fields 
but only one of them may con- 
tribute the lion’s share of the sales 
and profits to the consolidated 
picture. However, when a com- 
pany is discussed, it usually 
classified in all fields, so, for in- 
stance, a concern in a durable 
consumer field with relatively un- 
interesting future, from which 
field most of the sales and profits 
are derived, may be classified 
with electronics because the com- 
pany in the 
started a new department in that 
field. So just because a company 
is engaged fractionally in an in- 
teresting industry is by no means 





possible earnings at 6% of poten- 
tial sales, which is not exorbitant | 
beeause of the long-term growth | 
fector of the industry. From an 
investment viewpoint, of course, | 
this over-all picture does not con- | 
sider the most important element, | 
that is, which individual compa- 
nies are going to do better than | 
the average. There is no doubt | 
that many companies will fail to 
match the. growth of the industry, 
and will probably fall by the way- 
side, while, on the other hand, 
certain others in the group will 
do better and may be cheap at 
these levels. That, of course, is to 
be determined by appraisal of 
management, assets, and other 
characteristics of each concern, 
and you. can make your selection 
on the basis of your opinion of 
them. Summarizing, it is evident 
that among aircraft stocks there 
are companies that will give profit 
from these levels and if you feel 
that you, can choose the winners 
you may. buy. It may be a good 
idea, however, to wait, even at 
the expense of paying higher 
prices than the current market, 
until the: trends are clearer be- 
cause the risks are too large. 


Airline Stocks Over-priced 


Taking an affiliated group, the 
airline transportation industry, 
in my humble opinion the values 





discussion. Comments should be ad- 
dressed to Editor, “‘Commercial and 

Financ‘al Chronicle,’’ 25 Spruce Street, 
New York. 


panies are entirely out of sight. 


sufficient for optimistic appraisal 
of the entire venture. 


Conversely, there are ‘flash in 
the pan” developments which op- 
erate in reverse. An uninterest- 
ing enterprise may have a prod- 
uct which temporarily is very 


successful and brings great profits | 


and publicity to it. Then when 
competitors wake up the thing 


; collapses. I am thinking of ‘“‘vita- 


mins.” No doubt some companies 
have recently made a killing in 


these profits can be projected 
into the future and capitalized as 
a growth situation. I believe that 
vitamins, instead of giving the 
tremendous profit. margins that 
they have been in the recent past, 
will come down to a reasonable 
20% when all those now tooling 
up for production enter the field. 
In short, it is always well to know 
exactly what are the ingredients 
of any change in any company 
before capitalizing the expected 
growth. 


Summary 


A good general rule can be ac- 
cepted in principle: never to buy 
an untried issue when it discounts 





exists for exploitation. For that 
reason I believe that most of the 
so-called “electronics” issues is 
overpriced now. There is no doubt 


| 


of the securities of most com- that there is growth there, but 


ito. take current operations and 





is | 


last year or two| 


that field. However, I doubt that | 


the future without fairly definite | 
indications that strong background | 


“Many of the post-war expen- 
ditures will be the outgrowth of 
all-out activities for war produc- 
tion. They may be made in later 
years when it may be expected 
that somewhat lower tax rates 
will be in force, and if there is no 
loss or unused credit the post-war 
expenses will save taxes at such 
lower rates; yet the profit growing 
out of the activities which neces- 
sitated the expenditures will have 
been subjected to the highest tax 
rates in our history. 


u 

“We should not overlook the 
| fact that equity in taxation is im- 
| portant. Our policy of permitting 
'deductions only in the year. ac- 
| tually incurred will result in these 
| costs being deductible in the years 
that follow the coming of peace.I 
think we can look for a reduction 
in tax rates at that time—not to 
| pre-war levels, but certainly we 
can reasonably hope for a reduc- 
‘tion in the 90% top tax bracket. 
Yet the profits which resulted 
|from the activities that make the 
| post-war expenditures necessary 
will have been taxed at the top 
rate. If there is to be an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden 
that grows out of this war, such 
|expenditures should result in tax 
reduction at the same rate as was 
applied to the income which 
caused them. That will be accom- 
plished only if the deduction is 
allowed in the year in which the 
profit is earned, regardless of the 
fact that the expenditures may not 
be made until a year later.” 


Public Utility Pfds. 
Situation of Interest 


Public Utility preferred stocks 
merit investment consideration, 
according to a circular being dis- 
tributed by Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., 
Inc., 105 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, IIL, discussing the attrac- 
tions of these issues. Copies of 





| 


} 
} 








this circular together with a list 
of preferred stocks which the firm 
believes appear particularly at- 
tractive at current levels may be 
had upon request from _Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
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sources and ingenuity of busi- 


ness—or the government will be| 


forced to take over in a major 
way. To avoid such a disaster, 
Senator Hawkes urged that the 
following steps be taken: (1) Re- 
establish the independence of the 
three branches of government; 
(2) get rid of excess bureaucracy 
and man-made directives; (3) see 
that the States are protected in 
their rights; (4) eliminate sub- 
sidies; (’) have intelligent men 
administering government agen- 
cies, and (6) protect the right of 
citizens to criticize. He also said 
that business must fight for the 
foundation of all freedoms—the 
freedom of a man or woman to 
work when or where he or she 
chooses, union member or no 
union member—and asserted that 
the mainspring of American lite— 
fair reward for work and accom- 
plishment and the development of 
genius—must not be broken. 


Following is the text of Senator 
Hawkes’ address: 


Your organization, the Control- 
lers Institute of America, is com- 
posed of men whose careers have 
led them to cultivate a passion 
for facts and figures. You appre- 
ciate the value of factual data. 
You have learned to dig out the 
fects and the figures. You know 
hew to evaluate them, and how 
to separate the truly factual from 
the fictitious. And you have the 
ability to utilize this information 
so that it will present a valid 
pieture upon which to base a plan 
of action. Conversely, you—above 
all men—can appreciate the help- 
lessness of any enterprise, be it 
private or public, which is com- 
pelled to make decisions which 
are not predicated upon factual 
data. or which are based upon 
administrative regulations which 
lack a solid foundation. 


Yet this latter condition is the 
one in which your Congress finds 
itself today. In order to perform 
its legislative function, the Con- 
gress must have ready access to 
ar enormous amount of statistical 
and factual information which will 
give its members an accurate pic- 
ture of the conditions confronting 
industry, commerce, finance, labor 
and foreign trade. But Congress 
is often handicapped in securing 
he facts, and its members fre- 
quently are forced to rely on in- 
ormation procured from adminis- 
rative agencies which—either be- 
ause of incompetence or delib- 
prate intent—is sometimes found 
© be inadequate, inaccurate and 
onflicting. Oftentimes the ad- 
1inistrative branch of govern- 
ent refuses to give essential in- 
ormation to Congressional com- 
ittees, however much they may 
eed it in order to arrive at the 
fecisions they are expected to 
ake. And never were the true 
ts more urgently needed than 
hey are today. 


False propaganda is the most 
dangerous enemy of free men. 
The importance of gaining the 
e facts and pushing aside state- 
nts made to mislead or to gain 
2 support of unsuspecting citi- 
s is one of the most important 
oblems in front of each of us. 
Take post-war planning as an 
nstanee. You businessmen must 
for one single moment over- 
ok your vital stake in whatever 
ans are proposed and decided 
upon for redeveloping our na- 
tional economy in the post-war 
riod. Government, as well as 
business, is engaged in post-war 
planning. Did you know that 30 
the 245 agencies now engaged 
in post-war planning are Federal 
bureaus? They are financed 
rough taxation—and much of 
their work involves duplication, 
overlapping and the employment 
of unnecessary manpower. Some 


























































Facts, Figures 
and Promises 


(Continued from first page) 


lessary, but there is no reliable 
leadersfiip to coordinate the work 
of these planning agencies. 


Some of the Federal planners | 
are drafting their proposals along | 


the line of a “planned economy” 
which would 
economic and social system, in a 
manner that is alien to our Amer- 
ican way of life. Their plans re- 


pudiate all our traditional concep- | 


tions of public finance, and our 
American pattern of governmental 
relationships with industry, busi- 
1ess and agriculture. These plan- 


anbalanced Federal budget and an 
2ver-increasing Federal debt. 
[hey call for an expenditure of 
public funds on a level never 
before considered or dreamed of. 

Not only do these “planners” 
regard cost as a secondary mat- 
ter; they propose changes in our 
political system which they admit 
—and even boast—will curb our 
traditional liberties. Their “plans” 
ignore the fact that individual op- 
portunity, properly established 
and protected, would make it un- 
necessary for the government to 
do most of these things. They 
overlook the truth that our people 
do not wish to be serfs or wards 
of the state—and that men, stand- 
ing on their own feet, made Amer- 
ica great. 

These planners of an alien breed 
maintain that we in the United 
States are really fighting two 
wars. One, they say, is abroad— 
igainst the Axis. The other is 
here, at home—and they call it 
“the People’s Revolution!” 

I am not crying “Wolf!” These 
are facts, not fancies. The blue- 
prints are already published for 
all to see. They call for the Fed- 
eral ownership and control of our 
public utilities; of our transpor- 
tation and shipping facilities; of 
our investments and—even—of 
our land. Nor are they blueprints 
only! Already the Federal gov- 
ernment owns _ $16,000,000,000 
worth of manufacturing plants and 
equipment—much of it built dur- 
ing this war emergency. These 
Federal planners of whom I speak 
intend that the Federal govern- 
ment shall retain the ownership 
of these plans after the war—and 
they plan to use them as an in- 
strument to secure Federal con- 
-rol of our key industries. 


And land? Already the Federal 
*;cvernment owns land aggregat- 
ng almost 300,000,000 acres. That 
$ an area equal to the combined 
ireas of New England, all the 
Middle Atlantic States—including 
Viaryland and West Virginia, as 
well as the entire State of Penn- 
sylvania—the southern States of 
Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama, PLUS Ohio, Illinois and 
ndiana. Twenty-one states—with 
‘nough left over to make 32 Dis- 
rict of Columbia! One-fifth of 
ye total land area of the United 
tates! 


The Federal government— 
"OUR Federal government—has 
rganized a vast and overwhelm- 
ng bureaucracy. The Farm Se- 
urity Administration, to cite one 
xample (although it is a com- 
daratively small bureau) has 15,- 
J00 employes. It occupies 2,700 
seperate local offices, for which 
‘he government is paying rent and 
‘urnishing personnel—largely for 
the purpose of controlling the 
‘armer’s life and (some say) to 
‘ontrol the farmer’s vote. 


Think of the difference between 
our Office of Price Administra- 
‘ion and its British counterpart. 
OPA has 2,700 lawyers—500 of 
‘hem in Washington and 2,200 dis- 
‘tributed throughout the country 
to regulate and to see that the 
people are regulated. In Britain, 
the legal staff for the same oper- 
ation totals only 10—with accom- 








duplication is desirable, even nec- 











plishments which apparently 


revolutionize our | 


1ers minimize the dangers of an | 


please the British people better 
than OPA’s do here. 

Here is another set of facts and 
figures which should cause every 
American to stop, look. and listen. 
Ohio, which has 25,000 State em- 


|ployes, has 90,000 Federal em- 
ployes. Within the borders of | 
Pennsylvania there are 44,000 


State employes, as compared with 
|215,000 who are on the Federal 
| payroll. Wyoming, with only 1,100 
State employes, finds 6,200 Fed- 
|eral employes in the State. With 


the conduct of the Federal system 
requires a substantial number of | 
Federal employes in each State, 
there is an odious comparison be- 
tween the records of the present | 
and the records of the past. 

I could go on adinfinitum citing | 
| figures of this sort. But I simply | 
wish to call attention to the fact | 
that the cost to the taxpayer is in- | 
creased almost directly in propor- 
tion to the number of Federal 
employes. All of them have ex- 
pense accounts—including travel, 
telephoning and the like—and the 
total runs into millions of dollars. 
The bill for travel and communi- 
cations for this fiscal year, con- 
servatively estimated, will reach 
$100,000,000—and this does not 
include a single penny for the 
expenditures of the Army and the 
Navy. 

The joint Economy Committee 
headed by Senator Harry F. Byrd, 
has done an outstanding job in 
the interest of the taxpayer. Sen- 
ator Byrd’s Committee has pointed 
out practical ways in which Gov- 
ernment expenditures may be re- 
duced without the loss of effi- 
ciency. 

After careful examination of the 
records made by the Administra- 
tion and Congress during the past 
1“ years, one can only conclude 
that they have as their objective 
the assumption of greater power 
and control by the Government 
over individual life. if these pol- 
icies are continued they can only 
lead to the destruction of the sys- 
tem of free enterprise and unham- 
pered private initiative and the 
substitution of state direction and 
control of all the lives of our citi- 
zens. 


That is the goal of the Federal 
planners. But, gentlemen, it is 
not the desire of the American 
people! In my trip across the 
United States, I found in every 
section that the people are be- 
ginning to recognize the impor- 
tance of preserving private enter- 
prise in this country. This recog- 
nition is not confined to the own- 
ers of business; it also comes from 
the intelligent labor leaders and 
intelligent workers in every State. 
They are beginning to realize that 
if we destroy the American sys- 
tem there is no place left for any 
of us to go—except to statism, 
under which we would be a com- 
pletely regimented people, sub- 
ject to the orders of a single indi- 
vidual or of a small coterie of 
power-crazy men. 

Gentlemen, the people of Amer- 
ica want to get back to the rule 
of laws, instéad of the rule of men. 
They crave to be rid of these ill- 
informed Janizaries who tell them 
what they can eat, what they can 
wear, and where they can go. 
They are tired of seeing govern- 
ment set up rules for. private busi- 
ness which government itself does 
not follow. They are beginning 
to see that government can cover 
up its losses, while private indus- 
try cannot. They are beginning— 
even the plainest people—to dis- 
trust a “yardstick” which is elas- 
tic when applied to government 
projects and rigid when applied 
to business. 


The American people don’t 
mind hardship. They are willing 
to sacrifice in every way, to what- 
ever degree is necessary, in order 
tv win the war. But they want 
the hardship spread honestly and 
evenly among them. They don’t 
want to cheat at home while the 
boys are serving honorably abroad. 
They want to be able to look those 
boys in the eye when they return, 








and say, “We. have . preserved 


|put—the government. 


all due allowance for the fact that | 
ion 


that you may have the benefits of 
the system you defended on the 
field of battle.” 

What are we doing to make that 
welcome possible? Think, when 


|the wars in Europe and Asia end, 


our economy will lose the cus- 
tomer who now buys half its out- 
Many of 
the 10,800,000 then members of the 


|armed forces, plus nearly all of 
ithe millions in war work, will be 


to peacetime pursuits, 
eager for jobs. They will insist 
getting them—useful jobs at 
decent pay, and with ample op- 
portunity for advancement. Never 
again will doles and subsistence 
levels be tolerated. Jobs for these 
returning soldiers and sailors and 
war workers must be provided 
through the resources and inge- 
nuity of business—or the govern- 
ment will be forced to take over 
in a major way. And that is what 
the Federal planners are counting 
on! 


returning 


a tine after peace comes, our free 
society can easily be supplanted 
by a dictatorial regime. It is lack 
of jobs on a grand scale that gives 
regimentors their opportunity. 
Unemployment in Italy gave Mus- 
solini his big chance. Hitler’s 
gangsters were recruited from 
among the unemployed. It isn’t 
plotters on the left who consti- 
tute the real hazard to our free 
society, but rather the pressures 
stemming out of widespread, un- 
wanted idleness. If collectivism 
comes to America, it will be by 
default on the part of the good 
citizens rather than by design on 
the part of the revolutionaries. 
How can be avoid that disaster? 
Well, we must do a number of 
things. We must reestablish the 
independence of the three great 
branches of government. We must 
get rid of excess bureaucracy and 
man-made directives. We must 
see that the states are protected 
in the rights which belong to them 
and which under the Constitution 
were never ceded to the Federal 
Government. And, unless we wish 
state socialism—the kind of Gov- 
ernment which controls the lives 
ot individuals and tries to divide 
property—we must get rid of sub- 
sidies, even those subsidies which 
help our own line of business. 
Furthermore, we must see that 
intelligent men administer the 
necessary agencies of government 
—men who recognize that cost of 
production must bear a fair re- 
lationship to any ceiling price. 
High cost of production and low 
ceiling prices which permit no 
legitimate and fair profit consti- 
tute the pincer-jaws which can 
crush free enterprise to death. 


We must also protect the right | 


and duty of American citizens to 
criticize honestly and openly any 
regulations or controls cf the in- 
dividual life issued by a bureau- 
cratic administrafion. We are 
asked in the name of the war 
effort not to criticize those in 
authority for bungling the job 
which involves not only the lives 
and health of our civilian popu- 
lation but also the lives of our 
fighting forces. “But when our 
right to criticize ceases, then the 
lifeblood of a free people will 
cease to flow.” 

The American people must be 
told a lot of unpleasant truths 
in the most pleasant way possible. 
They must know the truth as to 
what the last 11 years have done 
to this nation, and then decide if 
that is the road they wish to con- 
tinue travelling. 

Of course, citizens in wartime 
recognize that the temporary sur- 
render of certain rights and the 
acceptance of temporary regula- 
tion and restriction, are necessary 
to victory. But they still must 
criticize, to the end that such 
regulations and restrictions will 
not interfere with the successful 
conduct of the war. 

It is especially important that 
the business man emerge from his 
shell of timidity and feel free to 
criticize, and to present to his 


American institutions at home so 


Congressmen his ideas, his sug- 
gestions and whatever facts he 
has which may help his repre- 


sentatives in Washington to solve 
|the momentous problems which 
confront the nation. Despite a 
ten-year campaign of villification 


of the American business man 
conducted by the administration 
and its allies—and financed 


largely with the taxpayers’ money 
-—the majority of the members of 
Congress still have a wholesome 
respect for the opinions, judg- 
ments and facts presented to them 
by business men. This has become 
increasingly true during the past 
two years, the result of the 


as 


|remarkable job done by American 


| together 


industry in the war effort. That 
is why business men should get 
as much as they can, 
among themselves and with other 


|groups, to develop recommenda- 


| tions 


| war planning’ and 


on taxation, government 
spending, labor legislation, post- 
other related 


: | problems. 
They know that if we have too | 


much unemployment for too long | 


| 


| fight 





In advancing their suggestions 
on these matters, however, busi- 
ness men should be sure that they 
do not repeat the mistakes which 
they made in years gone by. They 
should keep first in mind the 
common goed. . And whatever 
they do must be done within the 
bourids of sound economics. After 
you decide your course, you must 
courageously for it, but 
never fight for what seems pop- 
ular when in your heart and soul 
you believe in another thing that 


is right—but unpopular at the 
moment. 
Business must fight for the 


foundation of all freedoms—the 
freedom of a man or woman to 
work when or where he or she 
chooses, union member or no 
union member. This is the basic 
freedom—individual initiative.and 
it is the foundation upon which 
depends individual enterprise, in- 
dividual accomplishment, individ- 
ual security and the solvency of 
the United States Government. 
The mainspring, which is a fair 
reward for work and accomplish- 
ment, and the development of 
genius, produces the only fruit 
from which taxation can be col- 
lected. 

Labor is entitled to the right to 


organize, the right of collective 
bargaining, the right to strike 
lawfully in peacetime, and to 


legislation which is necessary to 
prevent unjust exploitation. Laws 
governing labor and capital must 
be just if they are to be effec- 
tive. They must contain equity 
for all groups, and should never 
unfairly invade the constitutional 
guaranteed rights of personal lib- 
erty, free enterprise, private in- 
itiative or the realm of lawful 
property ownership. 

America is labor and 
Under the American system of 
free men, every working man 
should have the opportunity to 
fairly earn and save, so that he 
may become a property holder 
and owner of business, and a 
part of management. That is 
America, and anything which in- 
terferes with the operation of this 
system will help to destroy free 
enterprise. The watchword is 
“Justice to all and special privi- 
lege to none.” If labor and cap- 
ital, through failure to understand 
each other and to voluntarily co- - 
operate, destroy the system of free | 
enterprise and initiative, then each . 
should now recognize that both 
must become the slaves of the 
state, We must not break the | 
mainspring of American. life~— » 
honest profit for hard work, for . 
accomplishment, and for the use 
of genius in experimentation, re- 
search and the development of the - 
things required for the sustenance, 
recreation and happiness of the 
human family. 


American business men must do 
more than this. You must take 
part in the American system of 
government, by acting NOW to . 
reverse the trend in governmental . 
affairs. That trend today, as out- - 
lined by the Federal administra- , 
tion—and up until now approved - 


capital. 
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by the Congress—will lead ulti- 
mately to the destruction of states’ 
rights, the socialization of the 
school system, of medicine, of the 
legal profession and of business 
and industry. This is not a job 
for once a year or every four 
years. It is a job every year— 
365 days a year—and it requires 
the same kind of efficient organi- 
zation which you devote to the 
conduct of your own business. 
Recognize your duty NOW to see 
that the men who take high office 
in Washington and in your state 
capitals, in the executive branch 
or as legislators, be they Repub- 
licans or Democrats, believe in the 
things you are trying to save. And 
have the facts to support every 
effort that you undertake. You 
cannot expect to save the Ameri- 
can system of free men unless 
your representatives in the Fed- 
eral, State and local governments 
sincerely believe in and will fol- 
low through in saving the things 
you wish and I wish saved. 

Always we come back to facts | 
and figures, and sometimes we 
stack them up against the prom- 
ises which distinguish the New 
Deal from the “American Deal’ 
where the cards are really on the 
table. Facts are usually strangers 
to the extreme internationalists in 
our country but they are willing 
to be long on promises. They 
place the-ideal ahead of the prac- 
tical, and would substantially sac- | 
rifice the national identity, char- 
acter and independence of the 
United States Government in ex- 
change for a super-state or United | 
Nations of the World. They do| 
not explain how that super-state | 
would avoid intrigue and coalition | 
oi groups within itself, if and | 
when certain nations had to be| 
denied something which their | 
own people demanded. They do} 
not tell us how they would over- 
come the innate selfishness of hu- 
man beings, or how they plan to! 
avoid the problems arising from 
international competition. Their 
desires and objectives are com- 


| “re-educate” the German and the 
Japanese people at the same time 
| that we are very pessimistic about 
|'the more immediate and impor- 


‘ments and imperialism. 





mendable, but their knowledge is 
far from convincing. 


Midway between these interna- | 
tionalists and the relatively few | 
pure, unadulterated isolationists, | 
are those millions of Americans | 
who believe in maintaining our | 
independence, but who also feel | 
that we can afford to enter into 
a definite agreement with Allied | 
nations for the purpose of enforc- 
ing peace. This middle group, | 
which contains the great body of | 
our citizens—would recognize only | 
those nations which acknowledge | 
the sanctity of contracts and the} 
obligation to fulfill them even | 
when conditions become difficult. | 
These Americans believe in fair | 
trede treaties, and wish to ex- | 
change the wares of cne nation | 
for those of another on a basis | 
which does not needlessly disturb 
the markets for our own products. 
This basis of exchange, they hold, | 
must consider cost of production 
and the established living stand- 
ards of the people in the various 
countries involved. And they know 
thet we must maintain peace and 
economic tranquility within our 
own borders if we would be 
strong enough to render real lead- 
ership service to the world. 


. This midway .group. leaves the 
United States as justified in main- 
taining an Army and Névy of suf- 
ficient size: and strength to help 
keep the peace by force if neces- 
sary. This.group feels. this is like 
paying a small premium on.an in- 
-surance policy of peace,’ and in 
the light of the human lives. lost, 
and the hundreds of billions of 
dollars being spent for this war, 
such a cost is a justified taxation 
upon the people. 

In the last analysis, the war 
will be won and the post-war vic- 
tory achieved by standing on 
sound facts, figures and promises. 
We cannot win either battle by 
waving a magic wand or by ideal- 
istic hoping. This is a practical 
world,-and it behooves you gen- 
tlemen and all Americans to rec- 
ognize that the ‘solution of our 





| will break on the rocks of the re- 


| the differences of interest and am- | t _U 
——— —}|of maintaining disproportionate 


Wanted 


Adequate Basis For a 
Just and Lasting Peace 


(Continued from page 1295) 


will mean something far less 
tangible to us than to them who 
have borne the burden, the 
tragedy and the bitterness of 
blitzkriegs and invasions. At the 
end of the war there is bound to 
be a rather confused reaction. Our 
soldiers will have no desire in- 
definitely to police the world. 
Nevertheless there will be a 
strong urge to imperialism. We 
shall emerge from the war the 
strongest nation in the world with 
no very obvious and immediate 
gain from victory, with a huge| 
debt and a tremendots problem 
of transfer from a war to a peace | 
economy. All these circumstances 
contribute to a growth of imperial- 
ism and militarism, partly as pro- | 
viders of jobs. We shall probably | 
want to dress up that naked im-| 
perialism with a few fig leaves of | 
internationalism. 
“to do others good” and _ that| 
phrase may mean two very differ- 
ent things which, however, easily 
pass from the better to the worse. 
We, or some of us, shall be very 
optimistic about our ability to 


tant task of reeducating ourselves 
so.as to deal with our own racial 
and economic problems. 


| Britain 





It is certain that the chances of 
the successful survival of democ- 
racy in the world are poor 


lems in democratic fashion. We 
cannot thus solve our problems if 
we are dedicated to universal 
military conscription, great arma- 
Yet, of 
recent weeks the discussion among 
us really turns on nothing but the 
kind of imperialism; shall it be 





our own imperialism, especially in 


this hemisphere, or shall it be in| 
‘alliance with Great Britain, 


or 
with Russia and maybe China? 


Let me stress the fact that these | 


alliances mean imperialism. Never 
‘n the history of the world have | 
alliances preserved peace. Al-| 
liances have broken and always | 


sentment of excluded peoples and | 


problem depends entirely on true} 
facts and figures, and that we) 
must not make promises which} 
we cannot keep. 

Promises are made by words. 
They must be fulfilled by acts. | 
Let not our words outdistance our | 
acts. The easiest way to lose our) 
friends and to make new enemies | 
is to make promises which we} 
cannot keep or which—worse yet | 
—we do not intend to keep. 


It is my firm conviction that} 
every nation should scrupulously 
avoid doing anything that can in 
any way leave the impression | 
with the people of one country, 
that those of another country are 
interfering with the election pro- 
cesses of that particular country. 
We must not try to influence the 
vote or the will of the people in 
any other nation except by our 
example at home. No other coun- 
try must try to influence the will 
of our people or the vote of our 
people except through their ex- 
ample at home. This is vital, if 
we are to remain friends and co- 
operate on a great scale for the 
development and perpetuation of 
peace. 


Quoting Shakespeare: 


“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men : 

Which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune; 

ae ge all the voyage of their 
ife 

Is bound in shallows and in 
miseries; 

And we must take the current 
when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures.” 


} 
| 
} 





| bitions between the Allies. 


Walter Lippmann in his over- 


praised book, The United States | 


Foreign Policy, in which pontif- 
ically he does much violence to 
history advocates a “nuclear al- 
liance” of the United States, Great 
and Russia which, he 
thinks, in its own interest, will 
add other nations to it and insti- 
tute a world order of justice which 
he nowhere defines. In other 


| words, his book stops at its most 


important point which is showing 
that his alliance, once a common 


‘enemy has been conquered, will 
develop on any other lines than | 
| have attended the development of | 


all alliances from the times of the 
Greek city states down through 
the Napoleonic period and the 
First and Second World Wars. 
Prime Minister Churchill and 


We shall want} Governor Dewey of New York put | 


their trust in an Anglo American 
alliance. This would be valid as 
a road to peace or a basis for 
peace only on two _ conditions, 


which these notable personages | 


ignore. 
the formation of the alliance, it be 
solemnly announced that all peo- 
ples honestly desirous of peace 
and willing to meet the conditions 
of peace, will be admitted to the 
confederation of which the al- 
liance is the beginning; and sec- 
ond, that as an evidence of good 


|faith, immediately Great Britain 
if | 
Ameryvica cannot solve her prob- | 


and America will set up ma- 
chinery to guarantee true freedom 
to India, Burma, Malaya, Puerto 


Rico and other imperial posses- | 


sions outside of the free English 
speaking nations. Walter Lipp- 
mann has truly said that American 
commitments should not exceed 
American power. In the past, 
American commitments did ex- 
ceed American power. British 
commitments, even more truly, 
exceeded British power as two 
World Wars have proved. An 
Anglo American alliance would 
increase our commitments more 
than our power. Whatever we 
said, unless we did what I have 
suggested but what Mr. Churchill 


'has never suggested, our alliance 


would be correctly considered by 
the rest of the world as a means 


power and advantage. It would 


invite new wars; it would tend to | 


consolidate Asia against us. It is 


no basis of peace at all. 


Indeed, no police force alliance 
of any sort is a proper basis of 
peace. There may be a place for 
a genuine international police 
force in the world, but no com- 
munity of nations can be born 
simply on the police principle. The 
police in every civilized com- 


'munity are subordinate to com- 


munity cooperation and are con- 
trolled by law. That is the only 
way in which you can talk of a 
police force in the world. 


I have spoken so long about 
various proposals for alliances 
rather than the Atlantic Charter 
because, except for occasional lip 
service, nobody pays any attention 
to the Atlantic Charter. Its au- 
thors, Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill, wrote a document of 
pious hopes, not positive pledges. 
They gave us a watered-down and 
warmed-up version of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. And they do not 
agree on the interpretation of 
their own document. Witness Mr. 
Churchill’s famous “We Must Hold 
Our Own” speech, which -applies 
to regions like Burma and Malaya, 
which by no moral right were 
ever England’s own and which are 
not her own today even by right 
of possession, but will require for 
their recovery the blood of thou- 
sands. of Americans. Yet Mr. 
Churchill has offered them noth- 
ing but a return to the status quo. 

Secretary Hull (Secretary Hull’s 
speech appeared in the Sept. 16 is- 
sue of the “Chronicle,” page 1086 


First, that at the time of | 


—Ed.) 
things 


on 
a 


Sunday 
little 


night 
better by 


made 


The fulfillment of these prin- 


his | ciples, the removal of the ¢auses 


thoughtful speech, most of whose | of the war, the establishment of 


general principles were sound. 
But the time has come for high 
officials to go beyond these gen- 
eralities. How would Mr. Hull 


a just and lasting peace, require 
cooperation. That cooperation 
should be inclusive of all peoples 
who will honestly accept its terms. 


have the force which he thinks | The test of the value of the co- 


necessary to peace exercised? 
What sort of organization would 
control it? Who would be ad- 
mitted to it? And on what terms? 
It is all very well to cite our treat- 
ment of the Philippines as an ex- 
ample to the world, but what 
about Puerto Rico? What about 


operation will be not the degree 
to which a mighty police force is 


| erected, but the degree to which 


| disarmament and the end of uni- 


| versal 


| versal 


military service is made 
possible. We shall have lost the 
war if we have to continue uni- 
military service after it. 


our racial problems here at home? There may, indeed, be a taste for 


What about our failure to abolish | an 


international police force to 


the insult of Asiatic unilateral ex- which the Ely Culbertson quota 
clusion? How shall our humanity | principle might be applied, but 
toward the world be generally ac- | such a force must always be sub- 
_cepted until we have tried harder | ordinate to positive cooperation to 
than we have to bring some relief | get things done. Already that co- 


gees? What have the Italian peo- 
| ple to hope for the future? I ad- 
|mit that the immediate task is to 
| get rid of the Germans. But then 
| what? Do Messrs. Churchill and 
| Roosevelt intend to freeze in 
| owes Badoglio, the King and all 
| the bureaucracies which were fas- 
‘cist until bad weather overtook 
|fascism? Will not the same forces 
| which produced fascism before 
| produce it again, under another 
|name unless more = substantial 
changes are made? 

I do not suggest that it is the 
business of the British and Ameri- 
cans to make any sort of revolu- 
tion in Italy. I do suggest it is 
their business to give the people 
who are our real friends, the peo- 
ple whose opposition to the war 
gave us so comparatively easy a 
victory, their chance to work out 
| their salvation. And this principle 
| will apply everywhere in Europe. 
| It certainly should apply in 
Germany. I am far from feeling 
| the indiscriminate enthusiasm now 

preached in some quarters for 
Stalin. It is not necessary, in order 
to give due credit to the immense 
bravery of the Russians, utterly to 
| condone in an ally a totalitarian- 
ism we condemn so utterly in an 
enemy. But Stalin’s approach to 
Germany is far more sane and 
hopeful than is the apparent ap- 
proach of the English speaking 
powers. He has already made it 
completely plain that he dis- 
tinguishes between the Nazis and 
the German people and that he 
will deal with a government of 
the German people without in- 
dulging the fantastic notion of 
an indefinite policing and reedu- 
cation of the people through for- 
eign gauleiters. 

All these problems are certainly 
not covered by the endless re- 
iteration of the phrase ‘“‘Uncon- 
ditional Surrender”; not 
when that phrase is qualified by 
such a thoughtful speech as Sec- 
retary Hull has made or by Vice- 
President Wallace’s uncritical en- 
thusiasm for President Roosevelt 
and the “common man.” 

The time has come for some- 
thing more definite and more per- 
tinent to world peace. Indeed it 
is already later than we think. 
The United States should use all 
its power and its influence to get 
from its Allies a concerted and 
solemn announcement to the peo- 
ples of the world that we want 
the earliest possible end of the 
war, which by its continuation 
threatens European civilization 
with something close to destruc- 
tion, no matter who may be the 
final victor. We want a peoples’ 
peace. To that end we proclaim 
that it shall be a peace without. 
vengeance against any people and 
without our attempt, through pup- 
pets or gauleiters of our choosing. 
to prevent the people of any land 
from solving their own problems. 


With equal solemnity we must 
state our purpose that the peace 
shall not be a peace to try to guar- 
antee for a few uneasy years 
white supremacy in the Far East; 
that throughout the world we seek 
a new principle than imperialism 
for the organization of nations and 
that every people is entitled to 
self-government. 











even | 





to the children of occupied Europe | operation exists in a great many 
and her cruelly-oppressed refu-}| individual instances, like the In- 


ternation Postal Union and those 
examples must be increased as we 
are increasing them to deal, for 
instance, with the problem of food. 
It would be well to have the right 
sort of inclusive confederation. It 
must not be, on the one hand, a 
mere police force alliance, of cer- 
tain powers, or on the other, a 
highly centralized world state. 
That confederation can best pro- 
vide machinery for preventing 
and settling disputes among na- 
tions and for positive controls of 
certain economic processes on 
which increasingly the well being 
of all depend. 


To work out this matter in de- 
tail requires conferences and not 
merely secret conferences. I am 
still of the opinion that the cause 
of peace and a just peace would 
be furthered by establishing a 
standing American commission on 
peace representing the State De- 
partment, both Houses of Con- 
gress, and of course, both parties, 
and representatives of various 
sections of the public: labor, farm- 
ers, educators, etc. Similar com- 
missions might be encouraged in 
other lands. 


Now is the time to adopt a gen- 
eral framework of the future. The 
details can be filled in later, but 
if the whole business is left to 
what is sometimes called a “cool- 
ing off’ period, it will be a dis- 
aster. The cooling off period will 
merely mean a let-down of such 
hope for the future and such a co- 
operation as now exists; the re- 
vival of animosities and suspicion, 
The time ‘for agreement on the 
general outline of cooperation in 
behalf of a lasting peace is now 
while the hopes of men turn to- 
ward peace. These are the things 
that lovers of peace should be say- 
ing to their government in every 
land. 


Sen. Wheeler Blames 
Bureaucrats for Man- 
power Bungling 


At a press conference Senator 
Wheeler spoke bitterly about 
what he called the bungling of 
the general manpower situation, 
said Associated Press advices 
from . Washington on Sept. 25, 
which also gives other comments 
of Mr. Wheeler as follows: 

“The bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton cannot escape the blame for 
the chaos that exists in the man- 
power situation today.” 


“The incompetence on the part 
of these bureaus—and I inelude . 
the War Department—is doing 
more to sabotage the war effort 
and break down morale of the 
people than all the fifth column- 
ists in the United States. 

“They’re asking the American 
people to make sacrifices. They’re 
willing to compel mothers to go 
to work in industry and put their 
children on the streets while they 
themselves sit complacently back | 
in their soft jobs handing out 
propaganda trying to diseredit 
anybody who dares to criticize 
them for their incompetence and . 
lack of intelligence.” 
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Magill Advances 
Post-War Tax Program 


(Continued from first page) 


lions, tobacco taxes of $1 billion 
and miscellaneous excise taxes of 
$4.1 billions, or a general sales tax 
in place of the latter. In addition, 

She said, Social Security taxes 
would run from $1.2 billions to 
$2.4 billions annually. 

Although questioning whether 
the total levy on personal incomes 
could be much reduced, Mr. Ma- 
gill said: 

“Individual income tax provl- 
sions and credits must be devised 
so that they will enable and en- 
courage individuals to save, to 
provide for their own 


which an expanding economy will 
require. 
estate tax rates have made the 
accumulation of an estate of any 
size almost impossible. 


important to our economy that 


citizens be encouraged to carry | 


their own life insurance and to 
build up their own savings funds, 
which during their lives will pro- 
vide life-blood for business, and 
after their deaths will také care 
of their dependents.” 

In emphasizing the need for 
lower corporate income tax rates 
in the post-war period, Mr. Ma- 
gill had the following to say: 

“There seems to be general 
agreement that present corporate 
tax rates are at a peak, and that 
substantial reductions should be 
made after the war. We must de- 
vote much more attention than 
we have to the effect of taxes 
upon the economy, and the im- 
pact of the individual forms of 
taxes on various kinds of business 
and social activities. 

“To activate the business ma- 
chine and to convert the war 
plants to peace-time production, a 
great deal of new investment will 
be needed. Some .of the great 


security, | 
and for the flow of new capital | 


High surtaxes and high | 


It is still | 


seemed that the character and 
scope of this address were com- 
parable with one on how 
when we will win the war 
Japan. 30th are addressed to 
problems which lie very much in 
the future. Both will be affected 
by great imponderables, as well 
as by numerous events that can- 
not be foreseen in detail today. 
But if it is not too soon to discuss 
international organization and in- 
ternational monetary affairs after 
the war, it is certainly 
soon to consider what our domes- 
tic fiscal policy ought to be. The 
first step in securing a tax system 
that is bearable is to consider 
what the nation’s fiscal needs are 
going to be, and how best to meet 
them. 


We have now 


not too} 


and | 
with | 


} 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 





a considerable | 


ductive capacity, and a multitude 
of inventions and 
fairly pleading to be exploited. 
We will have an enormous army 
of workers, more than we have 
ever employed in peace times. We 
will have, at home and abroad, a 
great consumer demand for new 
houses, automobiles, airplanes, 
shoes, clothing, food. Even a 
Treasury fiscal expert will aspire 
to devise a tax system which, 
while producing the very large 
amounts which the Government 
will require, will also encourage 
an expanding economy, with the 
full employment and_e general 
well-being which are its fruits. 
Now to what fiscal conclusions 
do these considerations lead us? 
Even with this general ground- 
work, it may seem pure crystal- 
gazing to attempt to state specif- 
ically what the Federal tax system 
will be after the war. However, 
we can put down the inescapable 
Federal expenditures, in each case 
allowing a little leeway up and 
down. Again, we know what taxes 
we have been accustomed to, how 


fiscal history, and, though the na-| they have worked, and what the 


ideas, our ways of life, our de- 
'mands on business and govern- 


ment are pretty well established. | 
Most of us would like to see con- | 


tinue the civiliization we knew 
before the war. It is certain that 
governmental modifications af- 
fecting the budget will occur, like 
social security; and changes in the 


|relations of business and govern- 


ment, like the establishment of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. But it is still a reason- 
able assumption that the philos- 
ophy on which our tax system, as 
well as our Government, is built, 
will remain. At least, this is the 
basic premise of this address. 


What major factors, then, will 
govern the formulation of our 


| Federal tax system after the war? 


Here we could consider each of 
the basic attributes of a good tax 
system normally cited by fiscal 
students: simplicity and economy 
in administration, adequacy and 


corporations have surplus and re- | diversity of taxes levied, fairness 
serves adequate for the purpose. and equity. For our purposes, two 


Many have not.. It is clear that, 
to meet our obligations to our 
own people and to develop mar- 
kets abroad, large additional 
amounts will need to be invested. 
No doubt government will supply 
some capital, but much should and 
will come from the private in- 
vestor. To attract investment in 
the corporations which conduct 
our major business enterprises, it 
is essential that corporate taxes 
be demonstrably fair; that they 
permit a resonable return to pri- 
vate investors; that they provide 
adequate deductions for losses.” 


“The greatest present brake on 
corporate enterprise,’ Mr. Magill 


pointed out, “is the excess profits | 


tax.” Stating that “it is frequently 
discriminatory and unfair in its 
operation, since, in general, the 
well-established corporation is apt 


to be less heavily burdened than | 


its young and growing competi- 
tor,” he added that “corpvrations 
exploting new inventions and de- 
velopments are particularly hard 


hit:. Hence the first step in fos- | 


tering sound business activity and 
development after the war is the 
repeal of the excess profits tax.” 
Continuing, Mr. Magill said: 

“As a nation, we would be bet- 
ter served with a high level of 
business activity and lower tax 
rates than with moderate business 
activity and high rates. Perhaps 
neither corporate nor individual 
rates can ever be brought down 
to pre-war levels. Congress might 
well experiment, however, with 
rates much reduced from present 
heights. More important, perhaps, 
would be executive and legislative 
assurance that we are no longer 
involved in a spiral of increasing 
taxes and of administrative pro- 
visions of increasing severity; that 
business can plan on the basis of 
rates: and provisions established 
for a reasonable term of years.” 
‘ Mr. Magill’s address follows in 
ull: 


factors are enough to keep in 
mind. First, what are the require- 
ments of the Federal Treasury 
likely to be? What are the ines- 
capable items of Federal expendi- 
ture, and how much must we 
allow for them? What kinds of 
functions and activities do we 
citizens want our Government to 
perform, and how much are we 
willing to pay for them? A related 
question is, what functions are the 
States to perform, and what are to 
be the relationships between the 
various levels of government? For 
|example, is the Federal Govern- 
ment to subsidize municipal and 
State activities or not? 


Second, how can we best en- 
|courage through our tax system 
the kind of business and social 
‘life that we want to exist here? 
' Taxes have become a major fac- 
'tor in determining the form and 


tion may be young, our ideals and | other possibilities are. 








| 


We can 
make a reasonably accurate fore- 
cast of the tax components of our 
post-war system. Moreover, even 
though our table of receipts and 
expenditures proves to be all 
awry, we will gain something in 
thinking through the _ various 
items and the considerations back 
of them. As citizens we will have 
to have an opinion on these fiscal 
problems, and it might as well be 
an informed opinion. 


I, 


1. Average Federal budgetary 
expenditures for the first post- 
war decade will run about $20,- 
000,000,000. 

This conclusion is based upon 
several general assumptions: (1) 
that major United States military 
operations in Europe will end by 
the third quarter of 1944, and 
those in the Pacific by the third 
quarter of 1945; (2) that new 
large-scale shifts from privately- 
owned enterprise to  publicly- 
owned enterpriese will not occur: 
and (3) that the United States 
price level will average close to 
that of 1942. 


There will undoubtedly be a 
powerful drive to reduce govern- 
mental expenditures after the 
war. Citizens and voters will not 
want to continue Government any 
longer than necessary in the role 
of a senior partner who takes the 
lion’s share of business and indi- 
vidual earnings. Hence thoughtful 
students expect a very material 
reduction in the levels of expen- 
ditures reached during the war. 
On the other hand, we have cer- 


, tain inescapable expenses, which, | 
'reduced as much as possible, will 


still total materially more than be- 
fore the war. Interest on the pub- 
lic debt, the cost of the military 
and civil establishment, veterans’ 
pensions, aids to agriculture, and 
social security are principal items. 


character of investment, of busi- |The latter may bulk large, unless 
ness transactions generally, and of | business activity provides a high 
‘amily settlements and arrange- | degree of employment. 


Some useful devices, like 
revocable trusts, have been out- 
lawed; others, like insurance, are 
both encouraged and discouraged. 
Doing business in corporate form 
is discouraged by a form of double 
taxation, as compared with indi- 
, vidual or partnership business. 
| Corporate financing by means of 
equity securities is similarly dis- 
couraged, while debt financing is 
sanctioned—though the SEC takes 
a contrary position. Certainly all 
these particular impacts of the 
Federal tax system should be re- 
viewed after the war. But funda- 
mentally Congress must consider 
whether the post-war tax system 
fosters those incentives to busi- 
ness activity which a _ healthy 
economy requires. Can business 
men afford to take risks? Can 
they afford to undertakes new en- 
terprises? Or does the tax system 
load the dice in favor of 3% bonds 
and safety? 


, ments. 








Before the last war, in fiscal 
1914, the Federal Government 
spent about $1,000,000,000. In fis- 
cal 1924, after we had thoroughly 
settled down from World War I, 
Federal expenditures were just 
over $4.000,000,000. In 1939, the 
National Government spent $8,- 
707,000,000. Increased interest and 
military expenditures alone after 
World War II may exceed this fig- 
ure. Total expenditures at an 
average of $20.000,000,000 are 
therefore reasonably to be antici- 
pated. 


On thé other hand, there seems 


a reasonable probability that, on 


the average, Federal expenditures 
during the post-war decade can 
be held to about this figure. It is 
fair to assume that the States and 
localities will wish to play a 
larger part than their recent de- 
clining role, and that taxpayers’ 
organizations will seek corre- 
sponding reductions in the Fed- 


| After the war, we will have in| eral budget. The projected figure 
To some of you, it must have our hands a vastly increased pro-‘ provides for a considerably in- 


developments | 


! 


|creased military establishment, 
more veterans’ pensions, and agri- 
cultural benefits and social secur- 
|ity provisions at- somewhat over 
|current rates. Of course, each of 
these major items of expenditure 
is and will be the subject of dis- 
cussion and political controversy. 
Any of them might ‘be materially 
increased (and some might be 
diminished). There will be strong 
general pressure, however, to re- 
| duce taxes, to reduce total expen- 
| ditures, and to balance the budget. 
| After the best possible evaluation 
of the innumerable conflicting 
| forces, several students of the sub- 
ject have reached the conclusion 
| that the average figure of $20,- 
| 000,000,000 is a good working ap- 
| proximation of total Federal 
expenditures for the post-war 
decade. 


eral sales tax. 

These taxes were the major 
components of the Federal sys- 
tem during the pre-war decade. 
A general sales tax is a likely 
addition, and the war-time excess 
profits tax will probably be re- 
pealed. 


grown in importance in the Fed- 
eral system. It is unthinkable 


000,000 will be raised without its 
use. It will, no doubt, be modified 
in various particulars briefly out- 


to raise more than half the needed 
revenue. Liquor and tobacco ex- 
cises have so long a history as 
major items of Federal taxation 
that it is very unlikely that their 


line tax might be yielded to the 
States, in whole or in part, as 
might some greater portion of the 
field of estate and gift taxation; 
or it may be that a system of 
State-Federal tax coordination 
will call for collection of these 
taxes entirely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, followed by a distribu- 


for 27 .years and gift taxes and 
gasoline taxes for 11 to raise very 
substantial sums, is not at all 
likely to give them up entirely. 


basic changes in the taxes em- 
ployed to finance the Social Se- 
| aesey structure; current discus- 
sions are of rates and of the scope 
of the program. 


The excess profits tax used in 
World War I was materially re- 
duced in rates in 1919 and repealed 
in 1921, three years after its close. 
The present excess profits tax, a 
much more complicated affair, is 
certainly no more popular with 





cessor. 
strable failings; its discriminatory 
| Operation in cases of competing 
businesses; its failure to distin- 


sive profits and normal profits; the 
enormous difficulty of determin- 
ing invested capital—to name only 
a few. The recognized inequities 
in the basic structure of the law 
have led to the enactment of 
sweeping relief provisions, which, 
in turn, will make administration 
an almost impossible job. Al- 
‘though the idea of a special tax 
on excessive profits has many ad- 
herents, tax experts are agreed 
upon the great difficulty of con- 
structing a fair and workable 
law. Few would fight to retain 
the present tax. The chances are, 
therefore, that the tax will be 
abandoned not long after the war, 
leaving the income tax the sole 
major Federal impost on corpora- 
tions generally. 


The Federal Government levied 
a wide variety of particular sales 
taxes during the pre-war decade. 
There seems to be a reasonable 
probability that either a general 





2. The principal Federal. taxes | 
of the post-war decade will prob- | 
ably be individual and corporate | 
income taxes, special excises on} 
liquor, tobacco, gasoline and other | 
commodities regarded as luxuries, | 
estate and gift taxes, and social | 
security taxes, and possibly a gen- | 


The income tax has steadily | 


that revenues of about $20,000,- | 


lined in the next section, but in| 
all probability it will still be used | 


use will not continue. The gaso- | 


tion of part of the collections to | 
the States. The Federal Govern- | 
ment, having utilized estate taxes | 


There seems to be no demand for | 


taxpayers, at least, than its prede- | 
It has numerous demon- | 


guish adequately between exces- | 


sales tax or a considerable variety 
of particular excises will form a 
part of the post-war Federal rev- 
enue system. 

3. Twenty. billions of revenue 
could be raised by these principal 
taxes in approximately the fol- 
lowing proportions: (a) individual 
income, $8; (b) corporation in- 
come, $4.4; (c) estate and gift, $1; 
(d) liquor, $1.5; (e) tobacco, $1; 
(f{) miscellaneous excises and/or 
general sales, $4.1—total, $20. So- 
cial security $1.2 to $2.4. 

In broad outline, the tax struc- 
ture would be as follows: 

(a) Individual income tax rates 
approximating those imposed on 
1942 income would be. required, 
| but the law would be modified in 
several particulars. A normal tax 
of 20-25% would be collected at 
the source on wages and salaries. 
Limited credits would be allowed 
for savings in the form of insur- 
ance premiums, debt repayment, 
etc. The individual stockholder 
would also receive credit for the 
taxes paid by the corporation on 
the dividends he received. 

(b) A corporation tax of 24-40% 
| would be levied. The aim would 
be to levy the tax at approx- 
imately the same rate as the nor- 
mal individual income tax, but 
since for years the rate has been 
|higher, the change would probably 
not be accomplished at once. 
There seems to be genera! agree- 
ment, however, that present cor- 
| porate tax rates are at a peak, and 
| that substantial reductions should 
'be made after the war. 
| The rates of individual and 
| corporate income taxes will be 
| materially affected, of course, by 
the level of business activity. In 
view of the excess savings and 
unsatisfied demands of consumers 
‘during the war period, and the 
generally increasing trend in the 
gross national product, it is rea- 
sonable to assume comparatively 
good business. If corporate earn- 
ings were sufficiently high, a 
20-30% tax rate might prevail. A 
40% rate is perhaps a little higher 
than the average will be for the 
post-war decade. 

(c) Estate and gift taxes ought 
to be coordinated into a single 
transfer tax. No tax should be laid 
on transfers between husband and 
wife. Not much change in present 
rates or exemptions is likely. 

(d) and (e) Liquor and tobacco 
| taxes will probably be levied more 
| or less at present rates. The return 
| may be somewhat more than indi- 
| cated. 


|  (£) No important change is con- 
_templated in presently imposed 
/excises. As indicated previously, 
| the sharing or elimination of the 
| gasoline tax would reduce collec- 
| tions. A general retail sales tax 
|at a 5% rate might be levied in 
| addition to or in substitution for 
| the particular sales taxes to which 
we are accustomed. 
| 
| IT. 
| It remains to consider what 
changes in the tax system will 
foster an expanding economy after 
the war. I have already men- 
tioned various desirable changes 
in the present program of. taxes, 
but some of them need more em- 
phasis. During the war, when our 
civilization is at stake, individuals 
and the corporations they own are 
willing to make any sacrifice to 
provide the Treasury with the 
sinews of war. Hence, there has 
been no serious opposition during . 
the past three years to the collec- - 
tion of the amount of taxes the © 
President and the Treasury have 
wished. When the war is over, ° 
however, we must devote much — 
more attention than we have to ~ 
the effect of taxes upon the econ- 
omy; and the impact of the indi- - 
vidual forms of taxes upon vari- 
ous kinds of business and social 
activities. There are many in- ~ 
stances in which our tax struc- ~ 
ture, which, like Topsy. has just ° 
growed, opposes accepted govern- 
mental policy as manifested by - 
other regulatory devices. 
‘The major need after the war 
is full employment. Private in- 
dustry or government must pro- 
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vide activities and a livelihood for 
citizens who want to work. Most 
of us would prefer to see private 
industry do the job. Since there 
will be many more individuals 
‘seeking employment than in any 
peace-time year, industry must 
operate at a high level of activity 
to absorb them. On the asset side, 
we will have greatly increased 
productive capacity—many newly 
built plants more or less readily 
convertible to peace-time manu- 
facturing. There is a great back- 
log of unsatisfied consumer de- 


The Transition From War To Peace 


(Continued from page 1297) 
cellations are likely to be very, and the conversion crowded into 
high and that the dollar volume|as brief a period as possible, the 
involved will be very great. While | FRB index may decline from its 
contract cancellation is an ante-| present level of 205 to around 
cedent step to reducing production | 115-120. No such pattern of 
and in part may be thought of in events, however, seems likely, and 
connection with retraction of war | the level of production during the 
output, it also raises many other | conversion period appears more 
problems which will be pressing | likely to be in the range of 125- 
for solution. Working capital of| 150. Just as after the last war, 


| many companies will be tied up | government spending will con- 


. mand for houses, for automobiles, | 


of smaller objects like 
pens, typewriters and 
which have been unavailable. We 


are told that the war, for all its | 


- terrific waste of human and ma- 


} 


for helicopters, and for an infinity | >€ made before these companies | ferent 
fountain ! 
radios, | 


and settlement of contracts must tinue for some time, but for dif- 


reasons, and will help 
can use their resources to resume | cushion the shock of transition. 
peace-time operations. The prob-| Supplies of goods owned by the 


lem is much bigger than before,| government at the termination of | 


but there is more understanding of | the war will be huge and much 
t and a great deal of thought has| of the equipment obviously can 


terial resources, has enormously | 
accelerated invention and devel- | 
opment in a thousand fields, from | 
. plastics to chemicals and from) 
planes to radios. Hence, there will | 
be great human need for business | 
activity, both because men want | 


already been given to plans for 


and the freeing of working capital 
of corporations engaged in war 
work. While there is a chance of 
confusion in many instances, in 

e main it is likely that this 


have no peace-time use. Inven- 


| the liquidation of these contracts | {ories of machinery owned by the | 


|'government or by industries 
| operating under government con- | 


| tracts may likewise have very 
_limited peace-time uses. Some of 
| the raw material industries will 


_to work and because men want | Problem will be handled without | be plagued with surplus supplies. 


the new and the old products of | 
industry. 

To activate the business ma-| 
chine and to convert the war} 
plants to peace-time production, | 
a great deal of new investment | 
will be needed. Some of the great | 
- corporations have surplus and re- | 
serves adequate for the purpose. | 
Many have not. It is clear that, | 
to meet our obligations to our own 
people and to develop markets 
abroad, large additional amounts | 
will need to be invested. No doubt | 
government will supply some cap- | 
ital, but much should and will 
come from the private investor. 
To attract investment in the cor- 
porations which conduct our ma- 
jor business enterprises, it is es- 
sential that corporate taxes be 
demonstrably fair; that they per- 
mit a reasonable return to private 
investors; that they. provide ade- 
quate deductions for losses. 


The greatest present brake on 
corporate enterprise is the excess 
profits tax. It is frequently dis- 
criminatory and unfair in. its 


major disturbance to reconver- 
sion. 

When the war in Europe ends, 
contraction in production will be 
sharp. The extent of the decline 
in the FRB index, however, will 
depend in part upon the amount 
of war production that is main- 
tained to finish the war with Ja- 


pan and for military occupation | 
of Europe. If all military produc- | 


tion is discontinued at one time 


get back to the plan we used prior 
to 1936, whereby dividends were 
not subject to normal tax to indi- 
vidual shareholders. Subject 
corporations and individuals to a 
like normal tax: 
bear the usual individual surtaxes 
but don’t subject dividends to a 
second normal tax, when individ- 
uals receive them. 

Corporate tax rates are at a 
high point in our fiscal history. 
They ought to be reduced as soon 
as they can be to a much lower 
level. 


let dividends | 


As a nation, we would be | 


| This will be particularly true of | 


| copper and ‘aluminum and some 
|} of the other metals, where scrap 
| will likely be available in great 
| quantities. There will be work 
| for producers of copper and alum- 
|inum bars, rods, shapes, and sheets 
|after the war, but little for pro- 
| ducers of virgin metals. 


| tive side; but on the favorable side 
|}are the following: 
| Since this war has been longer 


'and has involved greater restric- | 


|tions of civilian consumption, 
| there has been a much greater 
|accumulation of consumer 
'mands for goods in the face of 
| declining inventories or elimina- 
'tion of them in many lines. The 
|}accumulations of purchasing 
| power have also been greater with 
| which to purchase goods after the 
war is over. These deficiencies run 
i throughout the economy, from de- 
ficiencies in durable consumers 
goods, including housing, to in- 
creasing deficiencies in inven- 


These factors are on the nega- | 


de- | 


Brig.-Gen. Rose In Defending Fathers Draft Looks 
For Further Handicaps In Manpower Situation 


Drafting of fathers is required in order to prevent curtailing the 
size of the armed forces and essential activities, Brig.-Gen. William 


C. 


mission, told the annual 


critical industries. 


Rose, Chief of Executive Services of the War Manpower Com- 
meeting of 
America at New York City on Sept. 21. 
manpower situation will become worse |] 
& 


the Controllers Institute of 


He also warned that the 
ater on especially in certain 


ny 


Excerpts from Gen. Rose’s talk , adequate to meet all known labor 
|requirements. As of Sept. 1, 1943, 


follow: 

“I say to you in all sincerity that 
we must draft fathers or we must 
curtail the size of the armed forces 
—which is not our decision—or 
we must curtal essential activities 
by taking non-fathers from key 
| jobs, which latter is a responsibil- 
|ity that we in the War Manpower 
| Commission will not accept unless 
instructed to do so by the mandate 
of the American people through 
their duly elected representatives 
in Congress. 

“The national manpower prob- 
lem cannot be considered in terms 
|of all-over requirement and all- 
over supply. It is made up of sev- 
'eral hundred community prob- 
| lems, each of which must be solved 
|in the light of local conditions. For 
-example, at this moment our all- 
|over requirements and our all- 
over supply are pretty well in bal- 
j}ance. In fact, there is even a little 
surplus on the supply side—yet 
for essential war and _ civilian 
'needs, either these particular in- 
dividuals do not live in the com- 
|munities in which the need exists, 
or, if living in the community are 
|/not so domiciled as to be conveni- 
|ent to the factory or activity re- 
| quiring their services. 

“Most conservative estimates in- 
'dicate that employment in vital 
| war industries must increase by 
| 2,000,000 in the next 6 months. 
This is in addition to the workers 
'who must be hired to replace 
| those leaving for the armed forces 
'or lost to these industries for other 
|/reasons. Other and less essential 
|industries will have to furnish 
|most of the manpower needed by 
| these industries which are vital 


! 
} 


there were 59 areas in Group I, 
112 in Group II, 78 in Group III, 
and 91 in Group IV. 

“In Group I areas our antici- 
pated additional requirements of 
manpower, both military and civ- 
ilian, for the period ending Dec. 
l of this year is 1,010,000. Our 
anticipated supply is 530,000, leav- 
ing a deficit of 480,000. In Group 
II areas our anticipated additional 
requirements for the same period 
is 1,217,000 with an anticipated 
supply of 1,028,000, leaving a de- 
ficit of 189,000. In Group III areas 
anticipated additional require- 
ments are 543,000. Our anticipated 
supply is 843,000, leaving a surplus 
of 300,000. In Group IV areas we 
will need 483,000. We anticipate 
1,154,000, leaving a surplus of 671,- 
000. Balancing the requirements 
and the available supply shows 
302,000 surplus—but the joker is 
in getting the 669,000 needed in 
Groups I and II from Groups II 
and IV. 


“There are those who don’t 
want to go: They have a perfectly 
good job, live in their own homes 
among long-time associates and 
have a natural and understandable 
disinclination to change. Others 
are willing to go, provided their 
families can go with them. Still 
others will go for a short time, but 
are not satisfied to be separated 
from their home and family for 
an indefinite period. Many make 
no conditions, and are perfectly 
willing to follow our suggestions. 
Even then there is grief, for we 
are still confronted with the dif- 
ficulties of lack of housing, lack 


better served with a high level of | tories and to growing deficiencies of feeding establishments, lack of 


operation, since, in general, the 
well-established corporation is 
apt to be less heavily burdened 
than its young and growing com- 
petitor. Corporations exploiting 
“new inventions and developments 
are particularly hard hit. The gen- 
‘eral relief provisions, if intelli- 
gently and generously adminis- 
tered, can assist greatly in elim- 
‘inating hardships, but the task of 
‘ passing upon thousands of appli- 
‘eations for relief will be enor- 
‘mous, and will not be completed 
‘for years. Moreover, it will still be 
‘true that the excess profits tax in 
fits general operation is compli- 
‘cated, cumbersome and unfair. 
‘Hence the first step in fostering 
‘sound business activity and de- 
velopment after the war is the re- 
peal of the excess profits tax. 
.Fortunately, a number of con- 
gressional leaders have come to 
this conclusion already. 

The second major inequity in 
corporate taxation is the double 
taxation of corporate distributions 
—once to the corporation as its in- 
come, and again to the stockholder 
when he receives the dividend. 
There is no similar double taxa- 
‘tion of the income of a business 
run by an individual or a partner- 


business activity and lower tax jn machinery and equipment in 


| to the war problem. 


rates than with moderate business 
activity and high rates. Perhaps 


neither corporate nor individual | 


rates can ever be brought down 
to pre-war levels. Congress might 
well experiment, however, with 


rates much reduced from present | 


heights. More important, perhaps, 
would be executive and legisla- 
tive assurance that we are no 
longer involved in a spiral of in- 
creasing taxes and of administra- 
tive provisions of increasing se- 
verity; that business can plan on 
the basis of rates and provisions 
established for a reasonable term 
of years. 

I have not attempted to discuss 
the changes which need to be 
made in the individual tax struc- 
ture. One which is pertinent to 
this discussion is the formulation 
oi credit provisions and tax provi- 
sions which will enable and en- 
courage individuals to save, to 
provide for their own security, and 
incidentally for that flow of new 
capital which an expanding econ- 
omy will require. High surtaxes 
and high estate tax rates have 
made the accumulation of an 
estate of any size almost impos- 
sible. It is still important to our 


/'many peace-time industries; and| “Since the national problem is 
'funds are being accumulated by | 2 composite of the local problems 
business and individuals alike 


| we have classified all labor mar- 
with which to make good these | ket areas in which there is a city 
deficits. Not only are the ac- 


| of 25,000 or more, or in which at 
cumulations of funds very large, | abaya ic! ae oe will 
but they are not being dissipated | : : ar pro- 
nearly to the same extent ay ris- | Sant ies Gein T's aaa ary ae 
ing prices as they were in the | SUCH. u reas are thos 

last war, so that present accumula- | of current acute labor shortage. 
tions of funds will go further in | = Group II bag those a —s 
buying goods at the end of this | S'ringency an ose anticipating 
war than similar’ accumulations if venGcr Unc thon 6 ——, 
would at the end of the last war. | +" ar ose In whic 

Consequently, the continuation of |@ general labor shortage may be 
government spending after the | anticipated after six months. In 
Sad ofthe Buropean war vil a oe are nat coats saber 
ikely be as important relative to | , ’ 
private spending in the transition | Betis Sa Geek Tae ee meyer” 
period as it was after the last war. 


In spite of the relatively greater 


duction of goods and to produc- 
tion problems with which they 


magnitude of the conversion prob- 
lem, it is not so serious as it 
sounds when stated in terms of 
either total dollars of expenditure 
for war or in terms of percentage 
of total production that is devoted 
to war and that must be converted 
to peace. It has been estimated 


that the conversion problem as a| 


technical matter probably applies 
to only about 20% of industry. 
Some companies engaged in war 


‘ship, nor of salaries and wages, 
‘nor of the interest on corporate or 
‘individual notes or bonds. Corpo- 
‘rate rates of taxation are now, 
‘and may continue to be, so high 
_that this tax provision is seriously 
objectionable. For one thing, it 
‘tips the seales much too heavily 


economy that citizens be encour- 
aged to carry their own insurance 
and to build up their own savings 
funds that during their lives will 
provide life-blood for business, 
and after their deaths will take 
care of their dependents. This is 
certainly one of the freedoms that 


work such as tank and airplane 
manufacture will simply be wound 
up. Among the larger industries 
automobiles will be affected most, 
and it is generally estimated that 
the time required to get out new 
cars will be about six months. In 
general other industries will pre- 


in favor of debt financing rather 
‘than equity financing, since a 
corporation receives a deduction 
‘for the interest it pays, but not 
‘for the dividends it distributes. 
‘It makes the establishment and 
‘growth of small corporations par- 
‘ticularly expensive and uneco- 
‘nomicai. After the war,-we want 
to encourage the establishment 
and growth of new enterprises. 





Both in theory and in practice the 
‘present tax arrangement is un- 
wise and inequitable. We need to 


we are fighting for. 


It is fortunate that legislators 
and laymen alike recognize the 
leading role the tax system plays, 
not only in draining our pocket- 
books, but in regulating day-by- 
day transactions in business and 
family life. But as taxes rhay veto 
transactions and destroy incen- 
tive, they can also be used to fos- 
ter the business activity we desire. 
To impose them intelligently to 
this end is the great problem of 
the post-war decade. 


sent less difficulty and many of 
them, including the railroads, 
utilities, raw materials, will have 
practically no conversion prob- 
lems at all. It should also be borne 
in mind in considering the mag- 
nitude of the conversion problem 
that we converted to war in a 
relatively short time. The conver- 
sion to peace industry should be 
relatively much more easily ac- 
complished, on the technical side 





at least, because industrial man- 
agers will be returning to the pro- 


have long been familiar, whereas 
the transition to war involved the 
production of many goods with 
which industrial managers had 
little or no familiarity. 

Will the deflationary effects of 
reconversion after the war in 
some industries outweigh the 
forces making for a rapid recon- 
version of other industrial plants 
and a relatively prompt revival 
of their normal business activity? 
It is possible for the difficulties 
of the transition period to pro- 
duce serious depression through 
gross mismanagement. But it ap- 
pears more likely that, by reason 
of the considerable thought and 
planning on the subject, they will 
be well enough handled so that 
the pressure of demand for goods 
and the accumulation of funds will 
be able to assert themselves and 
shape the course of business activ- 
ity. Meanwhile the action of the 
market and its various groups of 
securities indicates that the diffi- 
culties of the transition period are 
already to some degree in the 
minds of investors. — From “The 
Broad Street Letter,” published 
by the Broad Street Sales Corpo- 
ration, distributors of shares of 
Broad Street Investing Corp. 











‘transportation at the place of need; 


lack of assurance that the indi- 
vidual, if and when transported to 
a new environment will be satis- 
fied to remain. 


“Our progress may be briefly 
summarized. There are now well 
over 9,000,000 in the armed forces. 
There were little more than 2,000,- 
000 at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
There are now over 9,500,000 in 
munitions industries, as compared 
with no more than 6,500,000 at the 
time of Pearl Harbor. The in- 
crease of workers in aircraft in- 
dustry alone is almost 300%; in 
shipbuilding it is more than 300%. 
In productive agriculture, work- 
ers in 1942 were some 28% above 
the 1935-39 average, and greater 
than for any other period. Finally, 
we are maintaining the civilian 
economy at the highest level of 
any country engaged in the war 
effort, and the American stand- 
ard of living has not been cur- 
tailed in any essential degree. 

“Notwithstanding our achieve- 
ments, an even more difficult jub 
lies ahead. Our readily available 
resources are gone. Further, cer- 
tain industries that are most crit- 
ical, and in which the work re- 
quires extreme physical stamina, 
such as lumber, mining, etc., are 
far removed from centers of po- 
pulation, and recruiting workers 
for them is at best difficult—all 
the more so because of wage dif- 


-ferentials which are as old as the 


industries themselves.” 


Form New Partnership 


A new partnership formed un- 
der the name of Coggeshall & 
Hicks will become active on Oct. 


1 with the admission to the firm 


of several former partners of 
Marshall, Campbell & Co. It was 
previously reported that the new 
partnership would be known as 
Coggeshall & Hicks, Marshall, 


| Campbell & Co. 
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How Far Can We Go 
In Organizing Peace 


(Continued from page 1294) 


pany, bank, trustee, and prac- 
tically every family in America. 
We must pay the interest on them. 
We must pay enough of their ma- 
turities to enable us to refund the 
rest. These bonds are evidence 
of our national credit. To carry 


on, we must produce a larger na- | 


tional income in real wealth than 
at any time before the war. In 
this emergency we have discov- 
ered new strength within us. Our 
stability now depends on our use 
of this new productive strength. 
This in turn depends upon cooper- 
ation between industry, labor, 
agriculture and government in a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness cou- 
pled with increased development 
of the resources and markets of 
the world. 

To fail to deveiop such post- 
‘war prosperity will mean a short- 
age of food, clothing, shelter and 
of all sorts of goods in the midst 
of a world capable of producing 
much more than enough to meet 
‘the shortage. Such a_ disaster 
would make our last depression 
look like prosperity. It would 
force upon us such regimentation 
as would make us wonder whether 
we had won or lost the fight 
against totalitarianism. 

To develop this post-war pros- 
perity, we must have peace, sta- 
bility, reasonable assurance of 
stability and a readiness to de- 
velop new discoveries and oppor- 
tunities. I speak in terms of avia- 
tion, radio, electric power, diesel 
power, automotive, possibly atom- 
ic power, electric welding, light 
metals, improved housing, chemis- 
try, chemurgy, plastics, wood, 
glass, soy-beans, “sulfa” drugs, 
and countless other “acres of dia- 
monds” available close at hand. 


Using aviation as a specific ex- 
ample, we find that three years 
ago America produced $280,000,- 
000 of planes; two years ago $1,- 
800,000,000; one year ago $6.400,- 
000,000. This year it will be 
$20,100,000,000. Our automobile 
industry at its peak produced 
only $4,000,000 of automobiles a 
year. I cite this not because I ex- 

“pect us to continue to produce 
‘four-engine bomber planes at this 
rate in time of peace, but because 
for a short time following the day 
of military victory we shall have 
available a capacity in plants, 
tools, skilled workmen, skilled 
supervision, pilots, ground crews 
and air bases sufficient to revolu- 
tionize the transportation and 
communication system of civiliza- 
tion. This capacity can make sav- 
ings in time and money of infinite 
value and can open new resources 
and markets of equally immeasur- 
able worth. This industry is but 
one of many that can develop tre- 
mendous new values if it has the 
opportunity to do so. It should 
be noted also that its greatest 
value lies in its longest trips. Its 
internal value to America depends 
in large part upon its world-wide 
success. This is characteristic of 
the opportunities of today when 
all the world is a neighborhood. 


2. In the Western Hemisphere 


Of extreme value to us is the de- 
velopment of stability in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. In this Hemi- 
sphere, all the nations are at peace 
and most of them are allies in the 
fight against totalitarian slavery. 
Improved transportation and new 
industrial production will increase 
the prosperity of the people of 
North, Central and South America 
in a way that will benefit both 
them and us if the Western Hemi- 
sphere can have peace, stability 
and reasonable assurance of sta- 
bility for many years ahead. Un- 
der such conditions private in- 


dustry will prosper “like a tree 
planted beside a river of water 
and it shall bring forth its fruit 
‘in its season.” ; 





3. World-Wide Stability—Its 
Foundations 

This brings us to consideration 
of the foundations for world-wide 
lasting peace. Peace is like a 
building; it must have firm foun- 
dations, well thought out plans, 
practical specifications, skillful 
workmanship and, after it is built, 
careful maintenance. First come 
the foundations. 


The foundations must be so 
placed that every part contributes 
to the support of the rest and all 
must rest upon the rock of human 
understanding and goodwill to- 
ward men. 


Mutual support is essential to 
the strength and survival of the 
United Nations. This became 
tragically clear when the sov- 
ereign, independent and freedom- 
loving nations of Europe one by 
one lost their sovereignty inde- 
pendence and freedom as they at- 
tempted separately to face the as- 
sault of the enemy. 


But when the last few free na- 
tions of the world, in their ex- 
tremity, united their forces, the 
enemy was stopped and the tide 
of battle turned. Today the United 
Nations are winning in every part 
of the globe. On the day of final 
victory, the United Nations will 
have demonstrated their ability, 
when united, to establish military 
stability in the world for the cause 
of freedom and justice. Likewise, 
it will be clear that as long as 
that winning combination of the 
United Nations remains intact, at 
least that long will the the mili- 
tary stability of the world remain 
secure. At least, that long there 
will be peace from military ag- 
gression. On the other hand, at 
any moment that that champion- 
ship team might disband, then 
there will end the demonstrated 
certainty of military stability es- 
tablished by the war. While, 
thank God, it would not neces- 
sarily mean immediate war among 
the Allies, it would end that 
demonstrated certainty of peace 
which otherwise would have ex- 
isted.. Any relaxation of the mili- 
tary unity of the United Nations 
introduces a new uncertainty that 
calls for military measures to off- 
set it. In practical terms, every 
relaxation in the assured unity of 
the United Nations means corre- 
spondingly increased armaments 
or other means of defense against 
an unnecessary and self-created 
risk. 


United Strength of the United 
Nations 


What then is the first founda- 
tion structure to be built for last- 
ing peace? It is the arch of unity 
between the United Nations. It 
exists now. We must continue, in 
some form, this assurance that the 
United Nations will remain united 
in peace as well as in war. If we 
can have this assurance of peace 
among the United Nations and also 
the assurance of their unity in re- 
sisting attacks from without, then 
we will have retained at least that 
degree of military stability that 
will have been won on the battle- 
fields of this war. The form of 
this unity is not nearly as impor- 
tant as the fact of it. The first 
responsibility of the United Na- 
tions is to make sure that they as 
nations and their people as in- 
dividuals, realize that in unity 
there is strength and promise of 
peace, but in disunity there is 
weakness and danger of war. 


This unity is important also to 
the economic and social stability 
and development of each of the 
nations of the world, including our 
own. Unless each of us is freed 
from the burden of producing 
great quantities of non-productive 
implements of war, we will find 
that the cost of them in taxes will 
handicap our industrial recovery, 





and that the manpower and mate- 
rials needed for their production 
will be taken from the production 
of articles needed not only to raise 
the standards of life but even to 
supply essential human needs for 
food, clothing and shelter. 


The Special Value of Aviation 

If we examine further into the 
feasibility of maintaining military 
stability through the unity of the 
military forces of the United Na- 
tions, we find encouragement 
springing again from the recent 
advances in aviation. The in- 
creased speed of travel by air will 
make it possible for an interna- 
tional air force to reach any out- 
break of trouble before it can gain 
dangerous headway. This speed of 
military aviation tomorrow means 
as much to the prevention of war 


in the world of tomorrow as the}! 
speed of modern fire departments | 


means to the prevention of con- 


If a modern 


bucket of water or a single fire 
extinguisher. Never has it been 
possible until now for the forces 
of civiliaztion to reach a distant 
danger spot until after the danger 
had started an international con- 
flagration so great that generally 
it became necessary to let it run 
its course. Today, the interna- 
tional air force could reach prac- 
tically any local explosion within 
less than 60 hours and long before 
the situation was out of control. 


Internal and Regional Stability 


With this unity of the United 
Nations as a foundation, how far 
can our nation go now in organ- 
izing peace? First, to develop our 
own internal stability as a local 
foundation for lasting peace, our 
gcvernment should initiate meet- 
ings at once between industry, 
labor, agriculture and government. 
Those attending these meetings 
should devote themselves not 
merely to planning such post-war 
policies as public construction and 
public relief. They should devote 
themselves primarily to the en- 
couragement of such type and vol- 
ume of industry and employment 
as will prevent the coming of the 
depression and thereby eliminate 
or reduce the number of its vic- 
tims before they become its vic- 
tims. The prevention of disaster 
is far better than the relief of its 
victims. 


Likewise, in our Western Hemi- 
sphere, our nation should initiate 
meetings between industry, labor, 
agriculture and government. The 
opportunity for the development 
of production and prosperity is 
ours if we direct our efforts to- 
wards it rather than toward the 
restriction of individual initiative 
to the point where we lose the 
very freedom for which we fight 
and reduce the very disease we 
seek to cure. 


| Senate 


| will wait until a later 
flagrations in the cities of today. | 
fire department | 
reaches a fire at its start, it can| 
put out nearly any fire with a) 





Bondholders’ Protective 


Committee Claims 


Realty Associates Securities Corporation 
Extension Plan A Failure Because inequitable 


The Bondholders’ Protective Committee for the 5% 


of the Realty Associates Securities 


serts in an advertisement that the ec 
ate of the bonds has “been a fail- 


untary extension of the maturity d 


income bonds 
1943. as-~ 
V ol- 


Corporation, due Oct. 1, 
ompany’s campaign to obtain 


ure because the plan is inequitable.” 


“So long as the company does 


> 


and seriously affect nations whose 
governments are now in exile and 
such of these questions as call for 
a treaty subject to constitutional 
ratification by two-third of our! 
need not be brought to 
formal conclusion at this time. On 
the other hand, much is to be 
gained by establishing a method 
or orderly procedure in dealing | 
even with these questions which 
date for 
their formal conclusion. The im- 
portant thing is to go as far as we 
can on immediate issues and that 
the gate is open and the way is| 
cleared so that there shall be no| 
moment of disorder in proceeding | 
with the rest. The declared intent | 
of the United Nations to travel a) 
road of peace and cooperation will | 
lend strength to their conduct of | 
the war and confidence to all the | 
world that the fruits of victory | 
this time shall be fully worth the | 
price paid for them. | 
Decentralization | 

In the field of international re- | 
lations it is important also to rec- | 
ognize that many changes have) 
taken place even within the past | 
twenty years emphasizing the) 
value of the decentralization of | 
many international questions 
among groups of nations especially | 
concerned with them. The Pan- | 
American Union, for example, is | 
peculiarly fitted to the needs of 
the Western Hemisphere. Its form 
probably would not meet the 
needs of Central Europe. On the| 
other hand, some form of asso- | 
ciation among nations of Central | 
Europe, far closer than that among | 
members of the Pan-American | 
Union, might prove to be of great | 
permanent value in separating the 
internal problems of that area 
from those of the world as a} 
whole. In this way the problems | 
remaining for world-wide consid- | 
eration would be reduced in num- | 
ber and in difficulty and the or- | 
ganization of the United Nations | 


| 
} 


|of the world might be simplified. | 
see combat, according to an As- 


Action Needed 


In the House of Representatives, 
the point of view that I have rec- | 
ommended is expressed in general 
terms by the Fulbright resolutior. 
The early passage of this by the: 
House would be helpful. (The Ful- | 
bright measure was passed by the | 
House last week.—Editor). In the | 
Senate, this point of view is ex- | 
pressed in general terms by the) 
Vandenberg-White resolution, and | 


| 
| 


In seeking world-wide stability more clearly and fully in Senate 


it is quite as important that we/} Resolution 114. 


Individual sup- | 


do not do now those many things | port of action by the Senate and 
that should not be done as it is’ particularly by its Committee on | 
that we do do now those several | Foreign Relations along any of | 


things that should be done. 
this end Senate Resolution 114, in- 
troduced by Senators Ball, Hatch, 
Hill and myself advises that the 
Government of the United States 
initiate meetings among represen- 
tatives of the United Nations to 


propose a form of organization to | 


deal with the utiliaztion of all re- 
sources in the prosecution of the 
war; the establishment of tempo- 
rary administrations for the gov- 
ernment, relief and rehabilitation 
of occupied territories; the estab- 
lishment of procedures and ma- 
chinery for peaceful settlement of 
disagreements between nations 
and the provision for a United 
Nations military force to suppress 
any future attempt at military ag- 
gression by any nation. Similar 
meetings might also deal with such 
subjects as international aviation 
and international currency that 
should be acted upon immediately 
and that need not be included in 
the final peace treaty. Such of 
these questions as will directly 


To, these lines will be helpful. 


The | 
: wed | 
development of popular interest in | 
these measures is of substantial | 
importance now and becomes in- | 


not assert that it cannot meet its 
debts,” says the committee, “there 
is no reason for any concession 
by bondholders, nor for the sur- 
render of any of their legal 
rights. We therefore believe that 
bondholders should insist on full 
payment of principal and interest, 
when due; otherwise the company 
should be liquidated. In our 


| opinion, such a procedure would 


yield to bondholders the full prin- 
cipal and accrued interest.” 

The committee expresses the 
opinion that the interest rate 
should not be reduced to 442%, as 


| proposed, but that the former 6% 


rate should be restored, particu- 
larly since the company has stated 
that it earned an average of 712%, 
computed on a- current basis, for 
the years of 1941, 1942 and 1943 
that an appropriate sinking fund 
should be provided; that all ar- 
rears of interest should be paid at 
once; that the extended maturity 
date of the bonds:should be 1948, 
or as soon thereafter as is prae- 
ticable - before 1953; and _ that 
bondholders should have a broad- 
er representation on the board of 
directors. 

The committee further urges 
that the bonds be guaranteed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which it believes to be 
the owner of the common stock, 
and that in any event the bond- 
holders should reeeive a substan- 
tial share of the equity of the 
company. Theodore Wechsler, 
Room 1010, 71 Broadway, New 


| York, is Secretary of the Bond- 


holders’ Protective Committee. 


Sen. Downey Predicts. 
Collapse Of Germany 
Within Four Months 

The collapse of Germany with- 
in four months was predicted by 
Senator Downey of California on 
Sept. 25, who said that many of 


the married men scheduled for 
induction this fall would never 


sociated Press dispatch from 
Washington, that also gave other 
remarks of Senator Downey as 
follows: 

He saw one possible exception 
—development by Adolf Hitler’s 
ordnance experts of some new 
anti-aircraft weapons to thwart 


| the Allies’ aerial blasting of the 


Reich. 

Declaring enormous damage al- 
ready had been dealt German's 
munition. works, refineries and 
synthetic rubber plants, Mr. Dow- 
ney maintained that it was a cold 
mathematical fact that Berlin and 
other Nazi cities could be lev- 
eled by our bombers. 


creasingly important as the issues | be used in the interest of people 
become more specific. |from whom it is derived. One of 
‘the most important uses of sov- 
| ereignty is in the making of treat- 
‘ies of mutual advantage to the 
parties to them. It is only through 
the international meeting of minds 
that the principle of “Peace on 


Senate Resolution 114 
As to Senate Resolution 114, it 
is not its serial number, its spon- 
sors or its form that is important. 


The important thing is the taking 
of the steps it recommends. The 
important thing is that meetings 
of representatives of the United 
Nations shall take place to pre- 
pare and to submit to the United 
States Senate and to the other 
United Nations an agreement pre-, 





Earth and Goodwill Toward Men” 
can be applied on the heroic scale 
that is now both necessary and 
possible since God has given men 
voices to speak, ears to hear and 
wings to fly around the world. By 
virtue of these new powers, men 





senting some practical program have, for the first time, means 

that will preserve the unity of the | adequate to organize the peace of 

United Nations in peace. | the world. It is for us to prove 

| that we are deserving of these 

Sovereignty new talents which are the. evi- 

As to the sovereignty of the| dence of God’s inereasing faith in 

United States of America and of|Man. The opportunity is ours. let 

each nation of the United Nations, | us have. the faith of our fore- 
this sovereignty exists in order to fathers to develop it. 
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The Read To Currency Stabilization Proposed 
By Guaraniy Trust Company 


The Guaranty 


Trust Company 


of New York announced the 


salient points of its own basic program for international exchange 
stabilization and world trade recovery in the Sept. 28 issue of “The 


Guaranty Survey,” 


British, Canadian, and United 
States governments, the adoption 
of any one of which or any com- 
bination of the same would be 
undesirable, the Guaranty Trust 
Company states. 

“It is our belief,’ says “The Sur- 
vey,” “that no method of stabili- 
zation yet devised or suggested is 
so sound or so easily operated as 
the international gold standard— 
with free coinage of gold, free 
markets and private ownership of 
gold, and currencies freely con- 
vertible into gold, both for domes- 
tic use and for shipment abroad.” 
The Guaranty Trust presents its 
plan as follows: 

There is no serious disagree- 
ment as to the desirability of in- 
ternational trade, or as to the 
need for exchange stability if 
such trade is to reach its greatest 
possibilities. How to achieve sta- 
bility is the all-important prob- 
lem. It is our belief that no 
method of stabilization yet de- 
vised or suggested is so sound or 


so easily operated as the inter-/| 


national gold standard—with free 
coinage of gold, free markets and 
private ownership of gold, 
currencies freely convertible 
gold, both for domestic use 
for shipment abroad. 


If the abnormal conditions that 
exist at the close of the war make 
an immediate return to the free 
gold standard by some nations im- 
possible, it may be necessary for 
such nations to resort temporarily 
to the gold exchange standard, 
whereby countries with inade- 
quate gold reserves “tie” their 
currencies to those based on gold 
by using their bank balances in 
gold-standard countries as re- 
serves in lieu of actual gold hold- 
ings. Restoration of the free gold 
standard, however, should be the 
universal objective. 


Need for Sound Public Policies 


The success of this or any other 
program must depend finally on 


and 


and | 
into | 


its monthly review of business and financial con- 
ditions in the United States and abroad. This proposal is offered in' 
lieu of the tentative plans for the same purpose made public by the! 


labor, when individuals or groups | 


took it upon themselves to spe- 
cialize in the production of cer- 


tain articles, trade became neces- | 


sary; and, 
(and still 


although barter 
is) 


was 
practiced to some 


extent, the use of certain gener-| 


ally acceptable commodities as 
media of exchange and as meas- 
ures and stores of value must 
have developed rather quickly. 
The early use of such commodity 
money or “hard” money probably 
rested upon no legal sanction or 
formal agreement but merely on 
the fact that some commodities 
were so 
so convenient for the purpose that 
it gradually became customary to 
accept them in payment of debts 
and to use them as standards in 
measuring the values of other 
commodities. 

Of the many articles used as 
money at various times and 
places, the precious metals—sil- 
ver and more especially gold— 
finally emerged as the most ac- 
ceptable. There are numerous 
reasons for the superiority of gold 
as money. Its usefulness in the 
industrial arts, its rarity and its 
high value have, over a period of 
| many centuries, given it a unique 
| quality as a symbol of wealth 
and riches, and have made it uni- 
|versally desired. Because of its 
| high value, it is not too bulky for 
| hand-to-hand use. Though com- 
| paratively rare, it is nevertheless 
| available in sufficient quantities 
| to serve as a general medium of 
|exchange. It is easily recogniza- 
| ble, uniform in quality and al- 
| most indestructible. It is easy to 
_coin and melt down. And its rela- 
' tive stability of,value makes it 
|especially suitable as a yardstick 
' by which to measure the values 
|of other commodities and other 
| kinds of money. 


To avoid the necessity of weigh- 
ing and testing, it became the 


| practice for known and trusted 


the adoption and general pursu- | individuals—and later the sover- 
ance of sound internal economic | eign power—to stamp or coin the 


and political policies—balanced 
budgets, reasonable tariffs and 
trade regulations, avoidance of 


central bank and Treasury opera- | 
tions that interfere with the price | 


reactions essential to the opera- 


tion of the gold standard and, in| 


general, governmental policies 
that promote business confidence 
instead of destroying it. Every 
individual knows that his prom- 
ises to pay will not be accepted 
by his neighbors unless he keeps 


his financial affairs in order. Sim- | 


jlarly, no country can expect to 
have its currency acceptable at a 
stable value in world markets un- 
Jess its fiscal affairs are under 
control, its price level is reason- 


ably stable and its internal econ- | 


omy is functioning smoothly and 


productively. Internal stability is | 


|and these receipts, instead of the | 
' 


a prerequisite to international 
stability. 

If sound governmental policies 
directed toward this end are fol- 
lowed, the gold standard can work 
successfully in the future, as it 
did in the past. If such policies 
are not followed, international 
trade and finance will break down 


under any conceivable system. 


The Simple Fundamentals 


A large part of the confusion 
that exists with regard to the 
problem of exchange stabilization 
and trade recovery is probably 
due to the fact that the simple 
fundamentals have been lost sight 
of in the maze of complications 
and artificialities that has grown 
up around them. Trade has not 
attained its present complexity 
and vital importance suddenly, 
but through a slow process of evo- 
lution. With the first division of 


| 


| recognizable units. 


metal into convenient and easily 
Finally, the 
money metal or metals were made 
legal tender for the payment of 
debts. Other kinds of money, of 
course, have also been given the 
legal-tender power. In the last 
analysis, however, the value of 
this money, as well as that of the 
money metal itself, as a medium 
of exchange rests upon the fact 
that it is, or represents, a com- 
modity with an intrinsic value. 


Growth of Credit 


Along with the development of 
money has gone that of banking 
and credit, which depends on 





money. The early’ custodians 
with whom precious metal was 
deposited by its owners issued re- 
ceipts for the amounts deposited; 


actual metal, were exchanged by 
the holders for commodities. 
Later the receipts were issued in 
even multiples of the money unit 
and were made payable to the 
bearer, and thus became in effect, 
bank notes. The _  note-issuing 
function has since been taken over 
largely by governments and gov- 
ernment-sponsored banks. 


same time another form of credit 
instrument, namely, the check— 
an order by the depositor on his 
banker—which is now more 
largely used in some countries 
than either hard money or paper 
money. And the practice adopted 
by the depositaries of keeping a 
reserve of metal and lending the 
remainder has grown into the 





most important of all modern, 
banking functions—-that of financ- 
ing trade and industry. The essen- 


universally desired and | 


There was developing at the! 


is that credit, whether 
in the form of bank or govern- 
ment notes, negotiable instru- 
ments or outright loans, depends 


on confidence in the ultimate 


tial point 


ability of the credit-taker to de- | 


liver money—which, as has just 
been seen, rests in turn on the 
intrinsic usefulness and value of 
the money metal. 
In the most advanced countries 
| the credit structure is built on a 
comparatively small hard-money 
| base and is sensitive to any event 
| that shakes the confidence of the 
community. It has become fzsh- 
ionable to speak of “the failure 
of the gold standard’ when the 
| real failure has been that of the 
| credit structure, either because of 
| unsound governmental policies or 
| because credit has been overex- 
| panded to a point where for some 
| reason, political or economic, the 
structure breaks down and there 
| is not enough gold to liquidate 
| outstanding obligations. 


Two Post-War Problems 


| After the war the world will be 
| faced with two distinct and sepa- 
|rate problems. One will be that 
|of readjustment to a peacetime 
basis. Stores of many consumable 
| commodities will have been near- 
.ly exhausted, and in many in- 
stances the means of production 
land transportation will have been 
destroyed or badly impaired. In 
large part, these must be replaced 
and rebuilt on credit; but the task 
cannot be done on _ short-term 
credit, and it should not place an 
undue strain on the international 
exchanges. It should be dealt 
with through sufficiently long- 
term credit to make final liquida- 
tion possible without unnecessary 
interference with the normal for- 
eign trade structure. The United 
States can well afford to contrib- 
ute with other nations toward the 
rehabilitation of the world by pro- 
viding long-term credit, partly 
because it is good business to pro- 
mote such rehabilitation, partly 
because humanitarian considera- 
tions require it and partly because 
the’ distribution of certain sur- 
pluses that will exist at the end 
of the war will aid in the solution 
of the unemployment problems 
that may arise. 


As far as the second problem— 
that of normal foreign trade and 
the stabilization of international 
exchanges—is concerned, the sta- 
bility of only a few currencies, 
which are in fact international as 
well as national, is of primary 
importance. Those countries with 
international currencies should 
return to the gold standard—or, 
where gold reserves are insuffi- 
cient, to the gold exchange stand- 
ard. Foreign claims on United 
States gold stocks, if used for the 
purpose of obtaining metal, would 
be sufficient in many instances to 
permit the reestablishment of an 
adequate gold base. Other coun- 
tries, which may not have suffi- 
cient claims on the United States, 
are large gold producers. For still 
others, less fortunately situated, 
a quick return to the gold stand- 
ard may be impracticable: but, if 
sound policies aimed at this ob- 
jective are followed, gold can be 
accumulated in course of time. 


The process of gold redistribu- 
tion, however, even under the 
most favorable conditions, will 
probably be slow and difficult. It 
cannot be permanently achieved 
by the easy expedient of loans, 
for loans have to be repaid. It 
can be accomplished only by the 
repatriation of foreign capital 
now invested in the United States 
and by merchandise trade bal- 
ances. Such a program will re- 
quire time, steadfast purpose and 
intelligent cooperation by this 
country as well as by those en- 
deavoring to accumulate gold. If 
it is to succeed, both international 
trade policies and internal politi- 
cal policies must be better adapt- 
ed to the realities of the situation 
than they were after the last war. 
The desire to escape from these 
necessities by establishing stabili- 
zation funds and clearing unions 
is a natural one, but such schemes 





offer 1 escape from 
facts and requireme) 
tion of the gold standard, difficult 
| as it may be, holds out the only 
| reasonable hope of sound and last- 
ing currency stabilization. 


10 economic 


| 


Obligations of Creditors 


| The need for sound national 
| economic conditions and practices 
| applies not only to debtors but to 
| creditors as well. This necessity 
| will, in fact, be pernaps more ur- 
| gent with reference to the United 


| Since the position of the dollar 
will be a determining factor 
| the success or failure of any inter- 
‘national post-war 
| plan. Our failure to adapt our 
trade policies to our creditor posi- 
tion was an important contribut- 
ing cause of the worldwide break- 


'lowing. The devaluation of the 
dollar aggravated the maldistribu- 
tion of gold and became an obsta- 
cle to international trade recov- 
ery. The unbalanced condition of 
our national budget, which has 
persisted without a break for 13 
years, will certainly continue for 


is as yet no assurance that it will 
be corrected within a reasonable 
period after the restoration of 
peace. 


economic reactions, impaired con- 
fidence and hampered business 
revival. Weaknesses like these 
must be removed before the world 
can hope for the reestablishment 
of sound conditions in interna- 
tional trade. 

The mistakes made in extending 
long-term credit after World War 
I must not be repeated. Although 
these mistakes and their unfortu- 
nate results are exaggerated in 
the popular mind, it is true that 
too many loans were made for 
social purposes which, while tem- 
porarily beneficial to the borrow- 
ers, in no way increased their 
ability to service their external 
debts. Sound long-term loans are 
those that help expand the pro- 
ductive capacities of the borrow- 
ing countries, thus stimulating 
exports, diminishing imports and 
increasing the amount of foreign 
exchange available for the service 
of the loans. It is to be hoped 
that our experience in the past, 
together with helpful cooperation 
from the State Department and 
other Government agencies and 
the recognition on the part of the 





prevent another era of misguided 
long-term credit. 


International trade must be 
carried on through the medium 
of credit, but credit can be ex- 
tended only where creditors are 
assured of ultimate repayment. 
This repayment must be made not 
merely in such commodities as the 
debtor wishes to dispose of but 
in goods that can find foreign 
markets in free competition with 
other goods, either in the creditor 
country or elsewhere—or, in the 
final reckoning, by the shipment 
of hard money, the commodity 
that can be exchanged for other 
commodities the world over. 

The worldwide breakdown of 
the credit structure that began 
with the failure of the Austrian 


he German moratorium and the 
departure of Great Britain from 
the gold standard, dealt interna- 
tional trade a blow from which it 
never fully recovered. Among the 
reasons for the failure of com- 
merce to revive was the unwill- 
ingness to extend private credit, 
due to the knowledge on the part 
of potential lenders that, if the 
transactions of the debtor coun- 
tries left balances to. be paid, 
these would be settled not in gold 
or in the currencies of the credi- 
tor countries but in “blocked” 
balances of debtor currencies that 
could not be disposed of or made 
available for the use of creditors. 

We do not expect the millen- 
nium. Tie credit system may 
, break dow: in the future as it has 





in | 


stabilization | 


down in 1929 and the years fol- | 


\the commodity 
serve 


the duration of the war: and there | 


Other governmental poli- | 
cies have interfered with normal | 








borrowers themselves that only | 
this type of loan is desirable, will | 


Creditanstalt in 1931, followed by | 





the debtor is high and a real @f- 
fort made to reestablish” his 
credit, these breakdowns will re- 
sult in only temporary interrup- 
tions. Much will depend on 
political courage and the willing- 
ness to make such sacrifices as 
must be made by any private 
debtor who wishes to remain hon- 
est and respected and to restore 
his credit. Neither the gold 
standard nor any other interna- 


is 


| tional financial system can offer 
| a substitute for this basic require- 
States than to any other country, | 


ment. 

The metallic standard is more 
easily managed and less compli- 
cated, and requires fewer restric- 
tions, than any other; and it is 
the only standard upon which 
private and governmental credit 
can permanently exist, with the 
possible exception of credit 
granted on very short term. The 
basic money underlying the 
world’s monetary and credit sys- 
tem must be a commodity with an 
intrinsic value, and time has 
shown that gold is preeminently 
best suited” to 
as money in the modern 
world. 

As for credit, the world cannot 
be rebuilt on short-term credit 


/alone. It cannot safely be rebuilt 


on government credit, which is too 
likely to be political and unéco- 
nomic. Credit must rest on the 


/eventual ability of the debtor te 
| liquidate the debt in money, as 


demonstrated to the satisfaction 
ot the lender; and there is no 
reasonable measure of the safety- 
point to which credit can be ex 
tended but the money base. 
The straightest, quickest and 
safest path to exchange stabiliza- 
tion and trade recovery is ‘for 
those countries, at least, whose 
currencies are of an international 
character and upon which the 
world depends for the financing 
of foreign trade to reestablish 
their currencies on the _ gold 
standard as promptly as possible. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the _ following 
weekly firm changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Christopher K. Coates 
to William V. Stockdale will be 
considered on Sept. 30. Both are 
partners in Beer & Co. 

Harold C. Mayer has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Board 
of Arbitration to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of Jacob 
C. Stone. 


Proposed transfer of the Ex- 
change membership of Earl E: T. 
Smith to Andrew S. Lockie will 
be considered by the Exchange 
on Oct. 7. Mr. Lockie will con- 
tinue as a partner in Spear & 
Leeds. 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of Sylvan E. Weil to 
Harry A. Silvey will be consid- 
ered on Oct. 7. It is understood 
that Mr. Silvey will act as an 
individual floor broker. 


Transfer of the membership of 
the late C. Hyland Jones to 
Jerome Melniker will be consid- 
ered on Oct. 7. Mr. Melniker will 
continue as a partner in Mervin 
Ash & Co. 


J. Denison Sawyer, a partner in 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., died on 
Sept. 18. 


The firm of T. Sloan Young & 
Co. dissolved as of Sept. 20.. T.. 
Sloan Young, who was on active 
duty with the U. S. Navy was re- 
ported lost at sea. 


Frank H. Davis Dies 


Frank H. Davis, partner in Riter 
& Co., 40 Wall Street, New York 
City, died at his home at the age 
of 65. During the first World War 
he was a financial field worker 
for the Civil Service Reform 
League, recruiting dollar-a-year 
men .for government service. 
After the war he became asso- 
ciated with Dillon, Read & Co?T™ 
1933 he helped in the organization 





in the past, but if the morality of lof Riter & Co. 
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resent a few creditor countries 
and many debtor countries. 

The success of such an _ insti- 
tution will depend not on the 


extent of its legal powers, but on 
the support given it by key coun- 
tries. It was not so much lack 
of power that crippled the League 
of Nations, but lack of support. 
The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions has no constitution and no 
legal powers. It is tied together 
by enlightened loyalty. Implica- 
tions of compulsion 


suitably unifying factors in inter- 
national monetary matters. Free 
collaboration based on mutual ad- 
vantages and built up by persua- 
sion and friendly relationships 
offers the most promising ap- 
proach. 

Fourth. Credits granted by such 
an agency should be extended in 
aceordance with proven standards, 
based on the merits of the indi- 


vidual case, and conditioned on | 


adequate commitments by the 
debtor. They should be tempo- 
rary in nature and made at a fair 
rate of interest. A system of 
quotas or shares in a pool which 
gives debtor countries the impres- 
sion that they have a right to 
credits up to some amount is un- 
sound in principle, and raises 
hopes that cannot be realized. 
Such a system would encourage 
the impression that credits re- 
ceived may not have to be liqui- 


dated, and would invite abuses of | 


the facilities. Any formula which 
attempts to determine in advance 
the credit needs and credit worth- 
iness of each country is imprac- 
ticable. 

It is to be hoped that general 
public discussion of the two plans 
will lead to fundamental modifi- 
cations of the proposals in order 
to conform with the foregoing 
principles or will result in some 
alternative procedure for attain- 
ing the results so desirable for all. 

In concluding this section it 
seems wise to emphasize again 


the fact that no institution no} 


matter how well designed can 
work miracles—an illusion too 
often cherished. Basically stable 
money is possible only with stable 
national economies. Towards this 
goal the United States must lead 
the way. The first requisite for 
any genuine progress towards sta- 
bilization is a stable dollar free 
of all exchange restrictions, a 
dollar in which the world has full 
confidence. Regardless of the 
standards adopted, or the organi- 
zation set up, some strong cur- 
rency must in fact be the main 
steadying influence. So far as can 
now be foreseen the foundation 
currency must be the dollar. 
The second step should be to 
establish definite rates between 
the dollar and the pound sterling 
~«the two currencies in which the 
major part of world trade has 
been conducted for the past cen- 
tury. This step involves the whole 
problem of the reestablishment of 


the British monetary and trade | 
We. 


position on a sound basis. 
must assist in the solution of this 
problem if currency stability is to 
be achieved promptly. It is prob- 
ably wiser to grapple frankly and 
directly with this question rather 
than merging and partly conceal- 
ing it in a general international 
plan. 


Once the values of the dollar 
and the pound are determined 
others will follow, for certain cur- 
rencies are now stable in relation 
to the dollar or the pound, and 
other countries could gradually 
make the necessary adjustments. 
Where financial aid is needed it 
should be granted only after due 
consideration of the merits in each 
individual case. Each country 
must of necessity work out its 
monetary salvation largely by its 
own efforts. It cannet shift re- 





and broad | 
controls, regardless of how care- | 
fully veiled they may be, are not | 


sponsibility. In this process the 
presence of an institution as a 
mechanism to encourage consul- 
tation would be useful, but its 
function as a lender of money 


can only properly begin when a 


sound economic program has been | 


put into effect. 

Furthermore, it should again be 
emphasized that the United States 
cannot successfully promote inter- 
national monetary stability with- 
out making determined efforts to 


balancing its bucget and check- 
ing inflationary influences. If our 
fiscal policies in time of peace 
continue to rest on the principle 
of deficit financing, all efforts to 
maintain international monetary 
stability will inevitably fail. Con- 
fidence in the dollar would be 
further enhanced by a clear cut 
| policy making the dollar redeem- 
able in gold, in foreign trade, witn 
no deviation from the present 
value. 


5. Lower Trade Barriers 


It is often hard for citizens of 
the United States to realize the 
meaning of foreign trade for the 
world as a whole, Export trade 
for us is less than 10% of the 
country’s total output. But over- 
all figures are misleading as to 
the influence with respect to cer- 
tain commodities in certain areas. 
Cotton exports from Southern 
States have often made the dif- 
ference between prosperity and 
depression in those states. For 
certain manufacturing industries 
such as office appliances, sewing 
| machines, and agricultural imple- 
| ments, foreign markets have like- 
| wise furnished important outlets. 
‘Imports, on the other hand, sup- 
| plied us with many necessities as 
| well as luxuries. In some cases— 
‘for example, certain specialties 
\from Japan—imports have spelled 
'trouble for a limited number of 
|manufacturers. The American 
consumer pays a higher price for 
a number of articles because of 
high protective duties. In these 
'specific ways we feel changes in 
trade and trade barriers. 


But for many if not for most 
other countries foreign trade fills 
a much larger role. The following 
table indicates the estimated re- 





production of a number of coun- 

tries: 

Relation of Exports te Total Production 
of Different Countries 





(Based on 1937-38-39 figures) 
(In millions of dollars) 

Produc- Per 
tion Exports Cent 

1 United States__ 45,630 3,190 6.9 
2 Great Britain-_ 11,800 2,380 20.1 
3 Canada —---- 2,700 1,040 38.5 
4 New Zealand__- 520 230 44.2 
5 Argentina —-- 1,380 505 36.5 
6 - eee Ge 1,740 350 20.0 
7. (aie .. 470 160 34.0 
ge aes 316 160 50.7 
5 tna .-...- 7,700 600 7.8 
20 aap oe. 4,750 910 19.1 
11 Malaya - 320 240 75.0 
12 Sweden --- 2,040 480 23.5 
13. Belgium 2,250 810 36.0 
14 Hungary 790 110 13.9 
15 France 9,000 940 104 
16 Denmark 1,100 330 30.0 


| 
Compiled from various official sources. 


port of a few commodities: Ar- 
gentina on grains and meat prod- 
ucts, Cuba on sugar, Chile on 
copper and nitrates, New Zealand 
on wool and dairy products. Fluc- 


tuations in these exports or in 
their prices may spell the differ- 
ence between distress or pros- 
perity. Similarly many countries 
rely largely for their standard. of 
living on imported goods. These 
changes can be causes of peace 
and war—they are so vital. 
Certainly one of the causes of 
the disordered internal condition 
of many countries in the ’30s was 





gram: 


put its own affairs in order by | 
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The United States had a sub-| outbreak of a new war in Europe, 
stantial share in this trade dis- | has brought out in sharp relief the 
order, since the value of our pur-| validity of two basic propositions. 
chases fell greatly, as the next| The first of these is that our na- 
table shows. For us these changes | tion, and every nation, can enjoy 
| were fractional in relation to our|sustained prosperity only in a 
total business. For the exporting | world which is at peace. 
countries they were often dis-| “The second is that a peaceful 
astrous. | world is possible only when there 

These are illustrations of the exists for it a solid economic 
place which a broad flow of trade | foundation, an indispensable part 
can take in world prosperity and|of which is active and mutually 
in peace between nations. They} beneficial trade among the na- 
ye ger also what may be the | tions.” 
effect of trade changes and poli- | r my “O- 
cies of the United States. Through ne gry Obese a wich Pthe 
| the complex Structure of world| country may play its part in a 
trade the United States lumbers | gradual reduction of the most dif- 
| ike a well-meaning but often de-/ ficult trade barriers, in the form 
| structive giant. ‘of reciprocal trade agreements. 

We may distinguish two kinds| Under this mechanism tariff ne- 
|'of causes of trade disorders. One gotiations are removed one step 
| is cyclical—the changes which re- | from the political bargains which 
|sult from swings of the business | usually mean steadily rising tar- 








will be discussed later. The other | Act has been periodically exam- 


cycle, such as those of 1932. These | iffs, but the administration of the | 


Value of Principal Commodities Imported 
Into The United States in 1929 and 193° 


(In millions of dollars) 





lation of export trade to total | 


Per Cent 
1929 1932 Decline | 

Silk, raw__- . 427 114 %3% 
Ceffee - Bi . 262 i137 ‘S56 
Rubber, crude —- 241 33 86 
Sugar _. sik acetal ia 209 97 54 
Paper and manufactures. 163 94 42 
Hides and skins_ eye > | 22 84 
Wood pulp & pulp woods 103 52 50 
Burlap and jute__ — 22 77 
po ERS ot IER SEE Se 92 16 83 
Wool, raw —-_--_-_. 87 6 93 
Oilseeds —_- 79 16 80 
Cocoa beans - tionwasis ae 20 59 
Flax, hemp & manufac- 

SUTOS 27... dase 21 57 
Cocoanut and palm oil_ 47 14 70 
| Nitrate — i . 1 97 
| dioceses: Noa 
L-. “Foetal: 2,115 665 69 


| Source: Statistical Abstract of the U. S. | 


fg ror 
|is legal restrictions of tariffs, 


| quotas, and clearing arrangements 
198 other prohibitions and re- 
| Straints. One of the worst and 
|/most arbitrary of these trade bar- 
‘riers is fluctuations in currency 
_values which on one side may be 
'the equivalent of imposing a high 
tariff duty. The number of devices 
|for trade limitation grew apace 
|in the period between the two 
| wars. Each new restriction by 
one country led to new action by 
}others. It was a vicious circle 
|in which in order to safeguard 
\its own production each country 
| sought protection from the goods 
‘of others. 


The argument from the Ameri- 
can point of view for freeing trade 


Some of these countries are! 


very largely Cependent on the ex- | 


i'from these shackles has been ef- 


} 
} 


} 


| 





the disorder of world trade, re- | 


fectively stated by Secretary Hull: 


| “There is a direct and unmis- 


takable connection between busi- 
ness activity and the volume of 
exports. Our Cotton Belt, our To- 
bacco Belt, our Wheat Belt, our 
corn-hog industry, our fruit and 
vegetable growers, our lumber 
producers, our machine manufac- 
turers and many other branches 
of our production cannot prosper 
unless they have adequate foreign 
markets for their surplus output. 
Deprive them of such markets, 
and their purchasing power 
shrinks, and with it the whole 
nation’s purchasing power de- 
CMa. 4... 

“The experience of the two 


flected in the accompanying dia-| decades which elapsed between 


the end of the World War and the 





|}ined in considerable detail by 
|Congress with a view to satisfy- 
|ing itself that there have been no 
| injustices or undue hardships. 
The United States has concluded 
agreements with twenty-seven 
foreign countries. These countries, 
|in the order in which the agree- 
ments were signed, are: Cuba, 
Brazil, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
| Haiti, Sweden, Colombia, Canada, 
Honduras, the Netherlands, Switz- 
erland, Nicaragua,* Guatemala, 
| France, Finland, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Czechoslovakia,** Ecu- 
ador, the United Kingdom of Great 
‘Britain and Northern Ireland, Tur- 
'key,Venezuela, Argentina, Peru, 
Uruguay, Mexico, and Iran. 


About 65% of the total foreign 
trade of the United States is car- 
ried on with the countries with 
which reciprocal trade agreements 
have been concluded. 


The mechanism has thus been 
thoroughly tried. No revolution- 
ary changes in this country’s tar- 
iffs have been produced, but in 
many important respects the in- 
'terchange of commodities with 
| other countries has been made 





tant still—the long trend towards 
more and higher tariffs has been 
| stopped. 

In dealing with tariffs one point 
to remember is that particular 
groups who feel themselves pen- 
alized are more articulate than the 
consumers who reap the broad 
benefits of tariff easements, or 
even than the producer who gains 
through the relaxation of trade 
barriers abroad. 

Apart from the Hull reciprocal 
trade agreement policy there is no 
outstanding single movement here 
or abroad towards freer trade. It 
is rather a matter of constant 
study, of constant alertness, and 
the use of every opportunity to 
negotiate reduction in impedi- 
ments to trade. These impedi- 
ments may of course exist in the 
form of monopolies and other 
private regulatory agreements as 

“The reciprocal duty concessions and 


certain provisions of this agreement 
ceased to be effective March 10, 1938. 








**The operation of this agreement was | 


suspended April 22, 1939. 


easier, and—perhaps more impor- | 


well as in the field of government 
controls. 

| In the effort to break down 
trade barriers we shall encounter 
conditions under which some 
countries must restrict their im- 
ports to conserve their supplies 
of foreign exchange, and so be 
able to maintain a sound balance 
of payments. It may be that ad- 
ditional markets can somewhere 
be opened up for the products of 
some such countries. It may be 
new export products can be found. 
War-time changes in production 
will greatly affect the picture. For 
example, the United States may: 
import less rubber and silk after 
the war, but a threatened exhaus- 
‘tion of oil and certain other min- 
eral resources in this country may 
| lead to increased imports in these 
| latter categories, and there will 
| be many other shifts in the chan- 
inels and types of trade between 
| markets. 

The freeing of trade and there- 
| by increasing its volume can be 
|greatly aided by consistent effort 
| by men of good will. It is possible 
‘that international organizations 
|for conducting such studies and 
|assisting in negotiations would be 
|found feasible and helpful. 


6. 


Reducing the Swings of the 
Trade Cycle 


In the previous section figures 
were given showing the wide va- 
riation in the volume of imports 
into the United States of certain 
|raw materials at different periods 
.of the business cycle. In coun- 
'tries where a single export is a 
large part of their livelihood the 
|effects of such variations are se- 
| vere. It is difficult for any coun- 
'try to adjust itself to such blows, 
|especially when the prices fall as, 
|; volume of export diminishes, and 
|credit becomes less freely avail- 
|able. 
| The trade or business cycle is a 
long-familiar phenomenon. 
‘swings have recently been more 
'severe in the United States than 
,in most other countries and in 
| general more severe since World 
| War I than before. When such 
| Swings bring depressions like 1921 
and 1932 they become major prob- 
lems both for domestic and for- 
eign policy. The point to be made 
here is simply that huge swings 
of the cycle, with their great 
booms and great depressions, are’ 
as damaging to the maintenance 
of a sound structure of world 
trade as they are to any domestic 
economy. When aggravated they 
become one of the obstacles which 
impede enterprise and progress all 
|over the world. For where there 
\is great measure of unemployment 
and uncertainty, countries are far 
more likely to shirk political obli- 
gations—no matter how wise and 
essential—and to be shortsighted 
and indifferent in their economic 
| dealings with other countries. On 
the other hand, if men and women 
| find it relatively easy to have 
| work and feel relatively secure in 
itheir employment, it is easier to. 
|negotiate the necessary interna- 
' tional political arrangements and 
‘bring countries together in a 
|many-sided cooperative economic 
| effort. 
| Although these trade cycle 
i'swings may lie so deep in the 
|vagaries of human psychology 
that they can never be eradicated, 
it should not be beyond our in-, 
genuity to temper their destruc- 
tiveness. 


7. Making Credit and Capital 
Available 


Enterprise is held back in many. 
parts of the world by lack of 
funds. The record makes it clear 
that improvement in the standard 
of living has taken place where: 
and when capital, in the form of 
machinery and equipment, multi-. 
plies the fruits of man’s labors.. 
But—and here is the great ques- 
tion mark—capital to be produc-. 
tive must be wisely used, and 
investment calls for an investor. 
as well as an opportunity for in-. 
vestmenf. 

The hasty answer that many are 
making today—‘“let the govern- 
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ment do it’—needs consideration 
and analysis. There is grave doubt 
whether the American people 
after this war, saddled with a 
huge debt, will be ready to ap- 
prove government lending of large 
sums of money in various parts 
oi the world to improve backward 
areas. 

Thus should examine also 
the private resources available for 
such use. Despite all the uncer- 
tainties of the period between 
wars a very substantial amount of 
trade has been financed privately. 
British and American banks have 
been prepared to finance essen- 
tial trade movements. Such short- 
term credit has been freely avail- 
able for the needs of genuine trade 
where the buyer of the goods 
could pay when the goods reached 
his hands. The banks have made 
losses as well as profits, and have 
learned “how not to” as well as 
“how to.’ This kind of short-term 
private credit will continue to be 
available promptly and in ample 
amounts. 

Another kind of funds -has also 
been available in fair amounts. 
American and other business con- 
cerns, even during this difficult 
period, have put substantial 
amounts of capital into foreign 
countries where the opportunity 
was promising and where they 
could stay with their undertak- 
ings and see that the capital was 
productively used. If the steps 
outlined previously in this report 
are taken more funds of this sort 
will be available. 

There are dangers that attend 
the flow of business funds abroad 
that arise from deep-seated po- 
litical reactions. A powerful for- 
eign interest in any country is a 
natural target for the politician 
who finds a popular response to 
the cry that the ‘foreign corpo- 


we 


ration is exploiting the country. | 


The consequences are discrim 
inatory taxes and regulations and 
restrictions as to who can be em- 
ployed and how, how much profits 
can be exported, etc., etc. Occa- 
sionally the political feeling goes 
to the point of expropriation as 


in the case of the oil companies | 


in Mexico. Such treatment does 
not encourage foreign investment. 
On the other side, corporations 
have at 
favors and a privileged status 
which in the long run is bound 
» arouse hostility. 

The net of it is that a much 
larger flow of American, British 
and other capital will go to all 
parts of the world if conditions 
are made attractive. American 
business is prepared to go with 
its capital, to provide know-how 
as well as funds, and as fully as | 
possible to work with the people 
of other countries. One method of 
financing that has been notably 
successful in certain instances is | 
the joint ownership method, | 
where an important share of the 
capital is raised locally. 

The problem is not so much| 
supplying a new mechanism as 
removing obstacles which hold 
back foreign investment. “It is 
often argued,” states a report on 
the Transition from War to Peace | 
Economy, recently issued by the | 
League of Nations Delegation on | 
Economic Depressions, “that some | 
radical change in financial mech- | 
anisms will be required, andj} 
this indeed may be true.” “But,” 
- continues the report: ‘new finan- 
cial mechanisms may well increase 
the intensity of depressions later 
if they involve the substitution 
of government lending for equity 
or direct investment. There is a 
‘real danger, in our opinion, of 
attention being so concentrated on 
the satisfaction of immediate and 
pressing capital needs that subse- 
quent effects will be ignored. To 
pump capital into stricken areas 
by the most. perfect pumping 
mechanisms will benefit no one 
in the long run if the strain im- 
posed by the reverse movement 
later, when amortization and in- 
terest payments exceed new lend- 
ing, leads to a breakdown similar 


| 
t 
| 


| 


times obtained special | 


| proper bargain. 
way modest amounts of govern- | 


foreign investment and to control 
the flow, giving preference to real 
investment over loans.” 

A significant development of 
recent months in a flow of private 
capital from this country to Mex- 
ico and to other Latin American 
countries where the political at- 
mosphere of late has been more 
favorable. Capital is by nature 
adventurous and will wander far 
if given promising opportunities. 

This does not mean that in any 
nearby future huge foreign loans 
like those of the ’20s for Europe 
and for Latin America can 
floated in-New York and London. 
There will have to be much better 
assurance both as to the general 
condition of the world economy 
and as to the way the money will 
be used. But some foreign se- 
curity issues are not impossible 
if even the minimum assurances 
can be given. Recent movements 


on the New York Stock Exchange | 
show that not all venture money | 


has disappeared. 
Given a favoring atmosphere, 
private capital will be ready to do 


| much of the work which needs to} 


be done. We should not, however, 


| dismiss wholly the need for some | 
There | 
will be situations in some coun- |} 


/use of government credit. 


| tries where the conditions cannot 
|be made wholly favorable for 
‘private capital and where funds 
for reconstruction or construc- 
| tion are badly needed and likely 
ito be used wisely. Then ‘some 
form of government credit may be 
desirable for both economic and 
political reasons. One pattern for 
such loans might be the loans 
|jointly guaranteed under’ the 
| League of Nations after the last 
war. 
port-Import Bank illustrates an- 
other method of meeting this sit- 
uation. That Bank has made 
commitments since the start of 
operations in- February, 1934 to 
June 1, 1943 amounting to $1,143,- 
/000,000; total disbursements have 
been $396,000,000 of which $205,- 
600,000 have been repaid. The 


bulk of these commitments and | A } 
| delicate subject of the preserva- | 


| disbursements have been related 
to inter-American trade, and most 
i|loans have been for self-liquidat- 
ing projects. In most cases pri- 
vate funds have been used under 
the guaranty of the Export- 
‘Import Bank and available bank- 
ing facilities have been utilized. 
‘Its loans have been made on the 
whole sparingly and carefully and 
‘with every effort to strike a 
Utilized in this 


ment credit may be a valuable 
supplement to private investment. 
The danger to %e guarded against 


‘is that excessive government lend- 


ing will drive out the private en- 


terprise which is the best hope | 


for continuing progress. 
But whether the loans are gov- 


‘ernment loans or private loans 
they should be good loans, with 
'reasonable promise of repayment; 


If these con- 
ditions are fulfilled a good deal 


and not teo much. 


available. There is no use mak- 
ing bad loans; such loans benefit 
no one. 
Carrying Out the Program 
The size and scope and almost 
infinite ramifications of the prob- 
lems we have been discussing 
must be evident from the fore- 
going. They involve politics, eco- 
nomics, psychology in all sorts of 
combinations and degrees. How 
make progress in such a maze? 
No single simple formula will 
do. Nor will any complicated and 
elaberate scheme. For the first 
essential is the understanding and 
agreement of many peoples. There 
must not only be acceptance at 
the start but continuous and ef- 
fective support for a long period. 
We can agree on some sugges- 
tions. First, these international 
problems must be made some- 
body’s business. Able men, quali- 
fied by understanding and by ex- 
perience in affairs, must be set to 
work on them. Groups of such 





te that of 1929. It is far wiser 
to open every possible channel of 


men from different. nations must 
meet together and discuss them. 


be | 


The experience of the Ex-'- - 


The conclusions reached by these 
men must also be discussed by 
the chiefs of state among them- 
selves, just as Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill have discussed mil- 
itary plans. Some discussions have 
already begun in the areas of re- 
lief, of agriculture, of money. This 
is sound procedure. 

Second, there must be estab- 
lished organizations engaged con- 
tinuously in analyzing these dif- 
ficult questions and seeking to do 
something about them. Fortu- 
nately we are not wholly without 
experience in such organizations. 
There are some 20 years’ opera- 
tions of the League of Nations, 
and the World Court. Central 
banks have been important agen- 
cies for international collabora- 
tion, both directly and through the 
'Bank for International Settle- 
;ments which has accumulated 
over 12 years of experience. There 
are other organizations like the 
| International Chamber of Com- 


merce, the International Institute | 


of Agriculture, and the Interna- 
| tional Labor Office. All of these 
have tangible achievements to 
| their credit. 

Something of the flexibility of 
possible organizations is suggested 
|in Mr. Churchill’s proposal for a 
| European Council and an Asiatic 
/Council and for sub-organizations 
|\for smaller groups of countries. 
|He stated this as follows in his 
| March 21, 1943, address: 
| “One can imagine that under a 
| world. institution embodying or 
| representing the United Nations, 
|}and some day all nations, there 
| should come into being a Council 
|of Europe and a Council of Asia. 
. It would therefore seem to 
|me at any rate worthy of patient 
| study that side by side with the 
|great powers there should be a 
/mumber of groupings of states or 
confederations which would ex- 
|press themselves through their 
/own chosen representatives, the 
| whole making a council of great 
states and groups of states.” 

He further discusses the very 


tion of the sovereignty of states 
| along with this joint organization: 

“It is my earnest hope, though 
I can hardly expect to see it ful- 
filled in my lifetime, that we shall 


| achieve the largest common meas- | 


ure of the integrated life of 
Europe that is possible without 
destroying the individual charac- 
| teristics and traditions of its many 
_ancient and historic races.” 

| In these quotations there ap- 
| pear the two essential principles 
| of adaptation of international or- 
|ganizations to each purpose and 
| the corresponding principle of re- 
| Specting the rights, traditions, and 
nationalism of the participating 
| States. 

Such discussions suggest the de- 


| sirability of avoiding too ambi- 


_tious and too comprehensive pro- 


|grams, but of moving forward 
|wherever and whenever oppor- 
| tunity serves, of adapting organi- 


‘of’ private credit will be found | 2#tions to all the very human dif- 


|ficulties which such enterprises 
| will encounter. The solutions can 
hardly be absolute and global. 
| The words “commission” and 
'“council” are better descriptions 
|of the nature of organization than 
the word “authority.” 

The nature of the problem was 
discussed recently by Sir Norman 
Angel in the following terms: 

“This fact—that many different 
nations have to agree to any plan 


of a ‘good’ plan must not be 
merely that which would be best 
for the welfare of mankind if 
only nations had the political wis- 
dom to accept it and to work it. 
It is well to remember the remark 
of Henri IV of France, who, when 


peace was submitted to him, said, 
‘It is perfect, without a blemish 
of any kind so far as I can see, 
except perhaps one—namely, that 
no earthly prince would ever 
agree to it.’ Democracies are just 
»s difficult to persuade as princes, 
and, unhappily, just as unstable 
at times in their convictions.” 





adopted—reminds us that our test | 


a certain blueprint for world) 


All of which emphasizes the 
need for beginning now the dis- 
cussion of plans and organizations 
and reaching some agreements 
among the United Nations before 
the day of peace arrives. 

With the Tide 

Lest we be discouraged by the 
all-too-formidable obstacles, we 
may well conclude by returning 
to the point made at the begin- 
ning of this report—that there ex- 
ist in the world natural and pow- 
erful regenerative impulses cap- 
able, given encouragement and 
reasonable freedom to operate, of 
bringing about the recovery for 
which we strive. The problem is 


not the paternalistic one of dic- | 


|tating a reshaping of the affairs 
of the world; it is rather to strike 


off shackles to release the abun- | 


dant energies of able men and 
| women in all countries that each 
|group may build in its own areas 
(and with patterns of its 
| choosing. 


|century of comparative peace be- 
'tween Waterloo and July 1914 
| what can be done when these en- 
|ergies are released. The industrial 
revolution, which transformed the 
|lot of mankind in the western 
| world during this period, is not 
|over. After Europe and America, 
| Japan discovered it—then Russia 
|and China. Now, with the tre- 


|mendous forces set in motion by | 
‘the war, the speeding of commu- | 


nications, the opening of new 
| areas to transportation, the de- 
velopment of new contacts, other 
countries little changed in eco- 
'nomic status since the Middle 
| Ages are catching the contagion. 
Even in highly industrialized 
countries like the United States 
the industrial revolution marches 
/on, its pace accelerated by new 
miracles of scientific discovery 
and technological advance. Though 
‘the new methods and processes 
/are used now for destructive pur- 
|poses, they will be available for 
|human betterment in time of 
| peace. 

Thus the current is with us. 
'The natural impulse is forward. 
'Our task is to unlock the gates 
|and set free the pent-up forces 


of enterprise, the restless urge of | 


the people for a better life. 


Summary 


| With sentiment of the American 
‘people overwhelmingly for the 
‘principle of collaboration with 
'other nations in dealing with post- 
'war problems, we need to be 
making plans now for putting this 
| principle into effect. The coming 
‘of peace must not find us unpre- 
pared. Bankers, in particular, 
/have responsibility for studying 
'these problems and equipping 
| themselves for leadership in their 
‘communities in support of wise 
policies. 

| The program we seek must not 
be too ambitious or attempt too 
‘much; grandiose plans are not 
|likely to succeed, either of adop- 
‘tion or execution. 
must be founded upon the regen- 
erative efforts of individual initi- 
jative and enterprise. These efforts 
ican be aided through government 
| cooperation and even at times by 
| government participation, but the 
primary task is one of releasing 
the natural forces of recovery. 
People must be helped to help 
themselves. 

To remove obstacles and set 
free the pent-up forces of enter- 
prise calls for action towards 
seven essential objectives: 

1. Relief—Temporary aid in the 

form of food and some minimum 
of raw materials and tools for 
revaged nations to avert starva- 
tion and help restart industry; to 
be supplied through some form of 
lend-lease. 
2. Prompt Peace—Early deter- 
‘mination of as many as possible 
of the main peace conditions so 
that governments and private in- 
dividuals can make plans. 

3. Collective Security — Estab- 
lishment of some form of organi- 
zation or guarantee to prevent 
war, thus lessening the fear of 
new conflicts, diminishing the in- 





own | 


The world demonstrated in the | 


Real progress | 


centive towards extreme :nation- 
alism, and avoiding the waste of 
resources in armament compe- 
tition. 

4. Monetary Stability—Collabo- 
ration between. nations to restore 
currency stability, so that trade 
and enterprise can count upon the 
value of the money they use. 

5. Lewer Trade Barriers—With 
all nations to some extent de- 
pendent upon foreign trade and 
many nations largely so, efforts 
to broaden international com- 
merce are necessarily part of any 
program for revival of internal 
economies. 

6. Reducing the Swings of the 
Susiness Cycle—Because of the 
damaging effects of alternating 
booms and depressions upon. all 
countries, particularly those de- 
pendent upon a few primary prod- 
ucts, efforts to modify such 
| swings are essential to an endur- 
ing post-war recovery. 

7. Making Credit and Capital 
Available — Given a_ reasonable 
degree of security, private capital 
is ready to supply much of the 
international short-term financing 
and long-term investment needed. 
Some use of government credit 
may be necessary; but interna- 
tional credits should be made for 
sound purposes, in reasonable 
amounts and with expectation of 
repayment. 

For carrying out the program 
no single simple formula can be 
laid down, nor will any compli- 
cated elaborate scheme suffice. 
The problem is primarily one of 
understanding and of acceptance 
of the need for agreement among 
many peoples; of moving forward 
wherever and whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, of tempering ‘ideal- 
ism with realism, and of adapting 
plans and organizations to the 
practical difficulties. 


The world learned in the rise 
of political democracy and the de- 
velopment of the free enterprise 
system what can be done when 
| the natural energies of mankind 
;are unthained. Great as these 
;achievements have been, still 
| greater opportunities lie ahead. 
'The boundaries of human inven- 
| tiveness and aspirations for prog- 








‘ress are as yet unchartered. Our 
| task is to call forth anew those 
|} energies that have been so pro- 
'ductive in the past. Success in 
'the program requires that the 
| United States assume its full share 
‘of leadership with other great 
| powers in creating the conditions 
‘that will bring about the desired 
| results. 

| The following are the members 
‘of the ABA Economic Policy 
| Commission: 

| Randolph Burgess, Vice- 
'Chairman of Board of National 
City Bank, New York, Nv '¥., 
Chairman, 

Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-Presi- 
dent Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Vice-Chairman. 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman 
of Board of The Chase National 
Bank, New York, N. Y. 

F. M. Farris, President Third 
National Bank in Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

A. P. Giannini, Chairman of 
Board Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., San Francisco, Cal. 

A. George Gilman, President 
Malden Savings Bank, Malden, 
Mass. 

Richard S. Hawes, Vice-Presi- 
dent First National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Rudolf S. Hecht, Chairman of 
Board Hibernia National Bank, 
New Orleans, La. 

Harold H. Helm, Vice-President 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

William A. Mitchell, Vice-Pres- 
ident J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

E. S. Woosley, Vice-President 
Louisville Trust Co., Louisville, 


Ky. 

John C. Wright, Vice-President 
and Cashier American National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 

Dr. Paul F. Cadman, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N, Y., 
Secretary. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By S. F. PORTER 


The way the bond dealers in Wall Street are figuring it now, 


the offering to commercial banks will be made early next week, 
now that the drive is closing Sunday night. ... Say around Octo- 
ber 4 or 5. .... The books on the bank drive should be closed in 
two days, indicating a market will be quoted on the 2s of 1953/51 
and the 2%s by the end of next week. . . . Opening price looked 
for at 100.8 or thereabouts. . . Premium of % to % on the 2s 
looked for toward the end of October. 
as %4 forecast before 1943 is over and some dealers even 

talking 101 for the new 2s. ... Surely, this is guesswork! ... 


are 


probably doesn’t even deserve this much space at this stage of the | 


game... . But it is important, if not as an accurate barometer of 
prices, then as a sign to the psychology of experts these days... . 
Which is, you can see, exceedingly optimistic. ... 

The best information remains consistent with predictions 
made here during the last several weeks. ... An oversubscrip- 
tion of two billions or so.... Maybe a total around $18,000,000- 
000. ... No more loan drives this year, to the public or the 
banks, with the exception, of course, of the minor technical flota- 
tions now and then.... Bills and refundings of certificates. ... 
A good, healthy market in an advancing trend after the technical 
problems of initial trading in the new issues have been solved... . 


You’ve bought your bonds, we assume. . You’ve picked up 
the 2s or the 2%s or perhaps some certificates if those fit your needs. 
... If you’re a banker, you’re waiting now for your chance and you 
have your cash position all set for subscribing. . . . And if you’re 
a trader, you’re eagerly anticipating one of the best markets in 
many a month.... 

So the story of the drive is almost over. ... All that remains 
to be done may be placed under the statistical classification and that 
can be told in a few sentences. . 


It has been a successful financing—marvelously so. ... And as 
for the lagging of individual subscriptions, well, that too was fore- 
told in this space and was explained. ... Somehow, the voluntary 
method of financing works best only with the people who need the 
lesson least.... The war worker whose spending is the most danger- 
ous factor in our economy today seems to slip by under a voluntary 
system. ... But as for forced lending, that is a subject better written 
about a few weeks or months from now... . 


NEXT SPRING? 


The story is around that we may get no more bond drives until 
next April! ... The Treasury will have the cash it needs for this 
year in another few days. . No question about its going beyond 
its money balance between now and the end of 1943 unless spending 
reaches a level not even dreamed of at this time... . 


So that leads us into 1944. ... And the gossip on this point is 
that if a new tax bill is put through Congress before January 
indicated despite the Washington reports of considerable confusion 
and bickering, the Treasury may get enough from its pay-as-you-go 
collections to keep it in funds until the spring... . 


April does sound tremendously optimistic when we're finish- 
ing up September. ... But there’s no doubt in the minds of any 
observer that we'll have a higher tax burden to carry during 
1944. ... And if the Treasury does get another $5,000,000,000 to 
$7,000,000,000 through taxes, in addition to its present record- 
high collections, borrowing in the amounts we’ve seen in 1943 
_ won’t be necessary. ... And probably won’t be possible, 
either. ... 


So while April may be too far off, if you think in terms of a 
“free market” for four to five months, you’ll have the idea. ... And 


you don’t need any elaboration to recognize the probable influence | 


of that on the market’s level. ... Especially when bankers and large 
investors around the country begin to think the same way... . 


FREE RIDING 


Check around the banks reveals that virtually all of them—if 
not all—are sticking close to the Federal Reserve Banks’ request 
that they discourage heavy borrowing by individuals out to take a 
free ride on this loan. ... Margins of 10% are the rule.... Meaning 
a would-be subscriber has had to put up $1,000 for every $10,000 
purchase—which eliminates many of them. Also banks are 
charging same rate for borrowing as bonds bear. ... 2% ona 2% 
issue, 242% on the 24s, eliminating gamblers who thought in terms 
of borrowing at 1% to hold 2% bonds and make 1% for the length 
of their holding. ... Brokerage houses also have been extremely 
careful on speculators and New York Stock Exchange member 
firms have been following regulation on purchase to discourage any 
speculator without a large cash balance... . 


Surely, some have gotten by. ... And those who have obtained 
better-than-customary terms are among the informed.... So unwise 
selling at an uncomfortable time may not be looked for from them.... 


This observer continues as always to defend speculation to 
some extent in Government bonds. ... It does add color to the 
market, it does bring in investors who otherwise might not be 
aware of the values of these securities, it does give a life and 
activity to the market which is helpful and not harmful. ... But 
since the Treasury is afraid of being embarrassed at some future 
moment by heavy selling, free riding or its many variations will 
remain the property of the bigger investors. ... The “little fel- 
low” just can’t get in on a large enough scale to attract him... . 


INSIDE THE MARKET 


Guesses are the bank offering will reach the $4,000,000,000 mark 
despite fears of bankers to the contrary. .. . Divided equally be- 
tween the 2s and certificates, ... The way things shape up now, this 
$4,000,000,000 may not be nearly enough for the banks, especially the 
large ones, and they'll be in the market during October for more 
of the 2s... ; 

Excess reserves position of the banks easier today than in al- 
most a year. ... Banks have been losing deposits against which they 
must keep reserves, have been gaining deposits against which they 
need keep no reserves. ... Result is they’ll be more than willing to 
build up their positions through subscribing to the 2s and through 
entering the open market... . 

Money situation of banks may tighten up a bit at the end of 
the year when Secretary Morgenthau starts drawing down on his 
war loan accounts but until then, way seems clear and bright. . . . 


Premium of as high | 


It | 


1, as is | 


— Stockholder Relations Stressed 


Stockholders relations is a field where extensive public rela- 
tions work is needed, according to Verne Burnett, Vice-President 
|in charge of public and stockholders relations for Generali Foods 
Corporation. 

Probably 12 to 14 million men, women, 
United States today own stock in some 
'is a large gain since 1929, when»+—— —— - 
only about 9,000,000 Americans | products for checking.) Do stock- 
owned stock. holders recommend the products 

This rapid growth in stock own- | to friends, dealers, or others? 
ership, Mr. Burnett believes, pre- “Other questions could bring 
sents many and new problems for|out answers to the attitude of 
|company management, problems 


and children in the 
business enterprise. This 


that must be solved by public re-| agement, its policies and prac- 
| lations. tices; regarding prices, advertis- 
| “Let the stockholders speak!” |ing and employee relations. You 
|urges Mr. Burnett in his latest;|can learn what questions the 


book, ‘‘You and Your Public,” re- 
cently published by Harper & 
Brothers. And to get stockholders 
to tell what they like and do not 
like about a company, Mr. Burnet 
would make a survey of stock- 
holders. 

“The questions,” he writes, “will 
vary widely with different com- 
panies. But here are some things | 
those charged with stockholders | 
relations would want to know im-j|of its stockholders. Sometimes 
mediately about the company: you find there is a complete lack 

“Are the company’s reports to of understanding, and it is your 
stockholders too long, too short, 
or about right? 

“Should there be more, less, or 
about the present volume of 
charts, tables, pictures, infor- 
mation on products, labor policies, 
research, inventories, relations of 
the company with the Govern- 
ment and national and world af- 


stockholder would like to bring 
up if he were present at the next 
annual meeting. 

“Once a year a questionnaire 


to all stockholders. 

up rather suddenly. Watch shift- 

ing opinion with an eagle eye. 
“It isn’t advisable for a man- 


proper conclusions will be drawn. 
But often there are executive 


revision, or you find that unnec- 
essary irritants can and should be 
removed. 

“stockholders own your com- 
pany, and if they are sufficiently 





pany, they can become crusaders 
or at least useful voluntary sales- 
men, with telling benefits. By 
understanding your stockholders 


ciently clear? Is the type legible? 
|' What kind of material should be 
i stressed, reduced, or eliminated? 
|'How much should be spent on 
'each copy of an annual report— 
'5, 10, 15 or 25 cents? (Stock- 
holders often think the booklets 
cost more than they actually do.) | salary. 

“Are dividends as much as; “More and more the feeling of 
|could reasonably be expected in| social consciousness has developed 
|view of the company’s current|among stockholders in _ recent 
| needs or hazards? Or should divi-| years. Many stockholders now- 
i|dends be increased and, if so, by | adays pay much attention to fac- 
|what percentage? You could ask | tors other than sales, earnings and 
| whether dividends should be re- | 
|duced under certain conditions, | 
|}and you might get some interest- 
iing reactions, although most in- 
| vestors naturally want to keep the 
dividends as high as possible. ‘and government. 
| “Which of the company’s prod-| know that such factors are right 
ucts are stockholders using? (List '—and profitable. 





to frame an intelligent program 
which will more than justify your 


relations; an able, ethical man- 
agement; honest products; up-to- 
date research laboratories; good 
relations with customers, dealers 


Scott Of Tool Industry Urges Changes In 
Renegotiation Law 


present basis for profits and its administrative features is being 


out on Sept. 20 by James V. Scott, President of the Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co., Springfield, Mass., in a talk before the meeting 
in New York of the Controllers Institute of America. 

The following are excerpts from? 
Mr. Scott’s address: 








matical formula. But under re- | places in their hands the power to 


negotiation the additional amount! pronounce a sentence of life or 
to be returned to the Government death over a company or an in- 
is purely and solely a matter of| dustry. This is not the kind of a 
the judgment of the Price Adjust- | law which we should have in a 
ment Boards. In short, renegotia- | democracy. 

tion is a matter of taxation by| “Therefore the machine tool in- 
men, rather than taxation by law.| dustry is now urging upon Con- 





Tax-exempts acting so beautifully it almost is frightening. 
. . . Long-term issues—the 2%s at 112.15, the 234s of 1959 at 
112.6, the 234s of 1963 at 112.2 and the 2%s of 1965 at 112.14— 
are among the most attractive securities on the board.... These 
are not yet in line with prices of taxables and with indicated 
demand over the coming months... . 


Shorter-term tax-exempts are in line, however. ... They’re high 
enough now and their rises in the future will be dependent on a 
strong Government market... . 

There’s one major: switch in the Government market these days 
which is so far ahead of all other technical suggestions that there’s 
no comparison. ... And that switch is—out of the shorter-term tax- 
exempts and into the long-terms or out of the shorter-term exempts 
and into the longer taxables. ... No question about the better value 
of the long-term exempts... . 

You might consider switching from the shorts to the longs on 
a temporary basis and then returning to your original position later 
in the year. ... 

During August, the Treasury sold bonds again for the accounts 
of funds under its supervision. Sales amounted to $15,813- 
| 000. ... And beyond doubt, funds have been put back into the 
| new loan...» 





urged upon Congress by the machine tool industry. This was brought | 


|'No matter how sincere the men | 
“Taxes are based on a mathe- | administering the law may be, it) 


stockholders regarding the man-| 


gress an amendment to the rene- 
gotiation law. In amending the 
law, the following principles are 
suggested: 

1. Renegotiation on the basis of 
profits before taxes should be 
abandoned. Agreements should be 
made wholly in the light of profits 
after taxes. Any other approach 
brings disagreement and demands 
that are inequitable and unjust. 

2. The extent to which a com- 
pany’s product is expendable in 
the war effort should be taken 
into consideration in determining 
the amount of the company’s 


|earnings to be recovered by the 


|Government through renegotia- 
tion. In. short, due allowance 
should be made for the peace- 


should be included in a mailing | 
Old _ griev- | 
ances die down and new ones crop | 


' 
| 


agement to yield to every whim|ent upon machines already 


job to present the facts so that} 


policies and practices which need | 


time use inherent in the equip- 
ment after the nation’s war needs 
have been met. 


3. Companies which have sat- 
urated their post-war markets by 
reason of their wartime produc- 
tion should be permitted to re- 
tain out of their earnings the re- 
serves necessary to maintain their 
service to the industries depend- 
in- 
stalled; to finance the engineering 
research that leads to new devel- 
opments, and to finance those de- 
velopments through the stages of 
experiment to production and use. 
Only by this means can American 
machine tool builders maintain 
employment and restore their 
market position in the post-war 


| period. 


| without 


fairs? Is there enough told about | angered they will use their power 
the outlook? to hamper the enterprise. If they | 
“Are the usual reports suffi- | are thoroughly sold on the com- 


|justment Boards. 


all the time, you are in a position! they are sincerely trying to do 


“The post-war market picture 
of the machine tool industry, is, 
question, one of the 
toughest in the country. The law 
that has hurt our industry today 
may hurt any industry tomorrow, 
depending on the opinions and the 
judgment of the men on Price Ad- 
I believe that 


‘the best job they know how, in 


| by the Government. 


dividends. They want sound labor | 


Stockholders | 


the light of the policies laid down 
But it is 
mighty bad law, it seems to me, 
to create a set-up under which 
the just administration of a law 
depends upon the character and 
intelligence of the men who ad- 
minister it, rather than the law 
itself. 


“There have been times in the 
history of this country when men 
have used positions of power for 
political purposes or personal ad- 
vantage. Imagine what might 


happen if the power granted the 


personnel of the Price Adjustment 
Boards should fall into the hands 
of unprincipled people! 

“May I suggest therefore that 
you do all you can to convince 


| Congressmen and Senators of the 


An amendment to the renegotiation law so as to abandon the} 








dangerous nature of this law, and 
to urge its amendment?” 


Balkan Peace Offers 
Reported 


Reports, some clearly of Ger- 
man origin, circulated in Madrid, 
Spain, that representatives of the 
Rumanian Government are nego- 
tiating with Allied representatives 
at Ankara, Turkey, for an armis- 
tice, said an Associated Press News 
account from Madrid on Sept. 25 
appearing in the New York “Jour- 
nal American,’ which had the 
following to say regarding the re- 
ported peace movements: 


The Rumanians first attempted, 
the reports said, to omit the Rus- 
sians and negotiate only with the 
he gecs Powers, but failed in 

is. 


(CBS recorded a_ London 
broadcast of a report from Is- 
tanbul “that a Bulgarian envoy 
is expected there soon to seek 
a basis for Turkish interven- 
tion with the Allies on Bul- 
garia’s behalf.) 


The reports said further that 
near-panic was aroused among 
Budapest Government and mili- 
tary leaders when they heard of 
the Rumanian armistice feelers 
and that Hungarian contacts with 
United Nations’ representatives 





' may have been made also. 
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HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
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Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES: 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 


6,150,000 
__8,780,000 
£23,710,000 
Aggregate 30th 

Sept., 194 2£150,939,354 

SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 

General Manager 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


Assets 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
‘870 branches in all States of Australia, ip 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea, 
end London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 
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Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 
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RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 
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Paid-Up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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“‘What the Petroleum 
Industry Offers . . Today”’; 
Gold Stocks For Peace 


An interesting circular entitled 
“What the Petroleum Industry 
Offers the Investor Today” has 


been prepared by Distributors: 


Group, Inc., 63 Wall Street, New 
York City, discussing the effects 
of the war upon the petroleum in- 
dustry as well as the future of 
the industry as a producer of a 


basic raw material for the chemi- ' 


cal industry. Copies of this circu- 
lar may be had upon request from 
Distributors Group, Inc. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on the “peace” outlook for 
_ gold shares which Distributors 
Group, Inc., believes offer attrac- 
tive possibilities. Copies of this 
memorandum may also be. ob- 
tained from the firm upon re- 
- quest. . 


The Future Of 


Interest Rates 


With Special Reference To The Treasury’s 
Borrowing Policy 


In his article which appeared in the “Chronicle” of Aug. 26, cap- | 
| tioned as above, Benjamin M.-Anderson, Ph.D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics at the University of California and former economist of the | 


Chase National Bank of the City of New York, presented an ex- 


(tremely profound analysis of the probable future trend of interest 


| rates. 


| authority on fiscal and monetary®— — 


matters, discussed this important 


|'subject objectively and in light | 
|of the fundamental factors which | 
inevitably must govern the move- | 
| fifty billion dollars and an 


| ment of interest rates. 


Since publication of the article, | 
'on the Government debt of only 


|a large number of comments have 


| been received regarding the views | 
'and conclusions drawn by this| 


eminent authority on the subject. 
| Some of the letters were given in 
| these columns on Sept. 2, Sept. 9 
|and Sept. 16; more are given be- 
| low: 


L. EDMUND ZACHER, 


President, The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 


the long-term rate should be more 
liberal on Government securities, 
but how to accomplish this with a 
large volume 
outstanding at 
lower rates, I 
haven’t had 
time to study. 
In his dis- 
cussion he 
does not men- 
tion the fact 
that there is 
hardly any 
private lend- 
ing going on 
in long term 
securities. 
Most of these 
loans go to the 
Governmentat 
rates that in- 
vestors would 
be glad to re- 
ceive, but they 
| are obliged to furnish the Govern- 
/ment with money with which to 
make this investment. In other 
words, it ‘monopolizes the long- 
term investment values as well as 
the short term banking operations. 


| HON. EDWARD MARTIN, 
| Governor of Pennsylvania 


| Iam heartily in accord with Dr. 
|Anderson’s thought that the ac- 
| cumulation of capital by individ- 
ual, by corporate and by public 
thrift must 
once again be- 
come the pri- 
mary policy of 
our Govern- 
ment if our 
finances are to 
be re-estab- 
lished on a 
permanently 
sound basis. 
We are, how- 
ever, in a pe- 
riod of emer- 
gency arising 
as a result of 
the war. Our 
first consid- 
eration must 
be to leave no 
stone unturned 
to win it. This, 
of course, includes the necessary fi- 
nancing of the war. Consequently, 
while Dr. Anderson’s argument in 
favor of an increase in the rate of 
interest seems convincing, it is a 
question whether it would be wise 
to attempt to put such an increase 
into effect until we can more 
nearly determine what the size of 
the national debt will ultimately 
be. It seems reasonably certain 
that we shall have a debt some- 
where between two hundred bil- 
lion and three hundred billion 
dollars. 

A large majority of our citizens 
have purchased Government se- 
curities to help finance the war 





| 1. Edmund Zacher 


Hon. Edw. Martin 


surance that this is the safest 
investment they can make. Re- 





I agree with Dr. Anderson that! 





and they have been given the as- | 


The author, who is recognized as a leading international 


ie | 








| 


pudiation is unthinkable and our | 
Government must keep faith with | 
its citizens. If we assume a na-| 
tional debt of two hundred and | 
in- 
crease in the average interest rate 


one-half of 1%, that would mean 
an increase in the Government’s 
yearly interest charges of one bil- 
lion, two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars. Therefore, it seems | 
to me that the solvency of our | 
Government requires, for the)! 
present at least, a rate of interest | 
low enough to offer every reason- 
able assurance that the debt can 
be serviced and carried. Since the 
revenue with which to service the 
debt and pay the interest must be | 
derived from taxes, it is obviously 
to the taxpayers’ advantage that 
the interest charges be not in- 
creased at the present time. 

It may well be that following 
the war a refunding of the present 
indebtedness, particularly the 
short-term floating debt, on a 
long-term basis and at a some- 
what higher interest rate may be 
not only advisable but necessary. 

I am particularly interested in 
Dr. Anderson’s suggestion that 
banks holding long dated govern- 
ments be permitted to subscribe 
to new higher yield _ issues 
which may be issued at some time 
in the future by turning their old 
bonds in exchange. Such a step 
would tend to prevent the situa- 
tion which prevailed at the end of 
the first World War, where long- 
term Government issues depreci- 
ated materially in value. 

Because of the effort my Ad- | 
ministration is making here in 
Pennsylvania to practice thrift in 
our State Government and to set 
an example to our people, Dr. An- 
derson’s presentation is of partic- 
ular interest to me. 

EE | 

WILLIAM L. DE BOST 

President, Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York City 


I have read the article “The Fu- 
ture of Interest Rates,” by Dr. 
Benjamin M. Anderson and have 
had one of my associates who is 
familiar with 
our invest- 
ments, do so 
and we have 
found it very 
interesting. 

We are won- 
dering wheth- 
er Dr. Ander- 
son’s ideas are 
practical and 
if carried out 
and the Gov- 
ernment offers 
a higher in- 
terest rate, 
what would 
happen to all 
the billions of 
E F and G 
bonds’ which 
are all pay- 
able on demand. As a matter of 
fact I have always wondered 
whether the Government is not 
building up by the sale of so many 
of these demand loans something 
that may later on cause serious 
trouble. 








William L. De Bos! 


I 
Interesting Situations 

Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason 

Street, Milwaukee, Wis. have is- 


sued a circular discussing four 
situations which they feel offer 


interesting possibilities at the 
present time.. Copies of this circu- 





lar may be obtained from the firm 
upon request. 
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Investment Trusts 


There’s A Great Day Coming! 


All signs in the investment company field point to the fact 
that managements are actively preparing now for the victory and 


the peace that lie ahead. 


Investors who have placed their capital in any of the leading 
mutual funds can be assured of alert, full-time, professional invest- 
ment management working in their behalf through the difficult 
period of transition to a normal@®— 


peace-time economy. 


The mutual fund managers 
are scrutinizing the whole field 
of securities for favorable post- 
war opportunities. They are 
carefully reviewing present 
portfolios and revising them to 
conform with realistic apprais- 
als of the outlook. Taxes, post- 
war backlogs, new products, in- 
flation and a host of other fac- 
tors are being carefully weighed 
in the light of their influence on 
particular industries and par- 
ticular companies. 


All this activity is making itself 
evident in both the publications 
and the portfolios of the invest- 
ment companies. This week, for 
example, Calvin Bullock’s Bulle- 
tin is devoted to a discussion of 
post-war cushions in the earning 
power of various “war stocks” as 
a result of the carry-back provi- 
sions of the 1942 Revenue Act. 
National Securities & Research 
Corp. has a letter out on Interna- 
tional Series pointing to the fa- 
vorable outlook for selected South 
American and European invest- 
ments. Also, in attractive booklet 
form, is a reprint of this sponsor’s 
series of articles on ‘Post-War 
Backlogs and Business” which ap- 
peared serially in Investment 
Timing. 

Keystone Corp.’s Keynotes dis- 


cusses the “Outlook for Industrial 


Production” and concludes that a 
gradual transition from war to 
peace will occur—a transition in 
which careful selection and con- 
tinuous supervision of invest- 
ments will “pay dividends.” 

The latest issue of Investment 
Timing has a convincing article 
on “Gold Stocks in Distinctive 
Position,” pointing out that: “The 
stocks of major gold mining com- 
panies now derive a strong appeal 
from the prospect of peace, which 
should permit the resumption of 
profitable operations—encouraged 
by the possibility of an increase 
in the price of gold.” 


An even more striking pre- 
sentation of the outlook for the 
Gold Stocks is embodied in a 
new folder by Distributors 
Group on the Mining Shares of 
Group Securities, Inc. Entitled, 
“Why Gold Stocks Are Good 
‘Peace’ Investments,” the folder 
reveals that as of Sept. 23, 1943, 
the investments of Mining 
Shares were concentrated 
wholly in leading American and 
Canadian gold stocks. Here is 
tangible evidence of the posi- 
tive steps being taken by one 
investment company manage- 
ment to prepare for that “Great 
Day.” 

od Bg Bg 
The following excerpts are from 
Lord, Abbett’s Union Dealer en- 
titled, “Mutual Funds Are Deliv- 
ering.” 

“Open-end mutual funds have 
been in operation a long time 
now. Most sponsors active today 
have behind them more than a 
decade of experience—and the 
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A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
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past decade, to go back no fur- 
ther, has been one of trial and 
test for the investing profession. 

“These years of experience, 
during which organizations have 
been welded together and methods 
of operation developed, are clear- 
ly benefiting investors in the 
funds—and the benefit seems to 
be increasingly pronounced year 
after year. 

“This benefit is not something 
intangible; it is a matter of dol- 
lars and cents and figures. Over 
the period March 31-August 31, 
1943 the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average made practically no net 
gain or loss, beginning the period 
at 136.57 and ending it at 136.62. 

“In the same ‘neutral’ period, 
out of 40 mutual funds tabulated, 
35 showed plus gains, ranging 
from a nominal amount to as high 
as 15.7%. In contrast to this high 
gain figure, the greatest loss 
shown by any of the 40 funds was 
only 4.7%. Twenty of the 40 funds 
showed a gain equal to, or more 
than 4.7%. 

“The UNION funds made a 
useful contribution to this show- 
ing for the mutual fund indus- 
try, furnishing three of the 
first four funds.” 

ae BS * 

Walter L. Morgan, President of 
Wellington Fund, has announced 
the following portfolio changes in 
the Fund. New Purchases—Tide 
Water Associated Oil, Philadel- 
phia Electric, Bendix, Standard 
Brands. Additions to Fresent 


(Continued on page 1320) 
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Savings and Loan Associations 


And The Post-War Era 


By RALPH H. CAKE 


Meeting in Chicago last week (Sept. 22 and 23) the Post-War | 


Savings and Loan Program Committee of the United States Savings 


and Loan League looked at the post-war directions and dimensions | 
dis- | Herold G. Woodruff 


of the 112-year old savings and 


cussing everything from probable effects of prefabricated housing on | 
this country, to the possibilities of | 


the methods of home financing in 
developing a 
standard sav- 
ings and loan 
plan of meet- 
ing each of the 
principal types 
of needs which 
the citizens 
have for mort- 
gage money. 
Chairman of 
the meeting 
was Gardner 
W. Taylor, 
New York 
savings and 
loan executive 
of 20 years’ 
experience in 
the business, 
in both the 
large institu- 
tion and small 
institution type of operation, 
and the Vice-Chairman was Ar- 
thur G. Erdmann of Chicago, 
also a veteran of two decades in 
savings and loan. 


Ralph H. Cake 


loan system of the country, 





|source or method. 





'business, such as 
/would be given fuller rein after 
ithe war. The group decided to 
|set the goal of the business to 
develop a home financing pro- 


ciently than any other 
The most nearly complete pre- 
|liminary report of any subcom- 


| possibilities of a standard plan 
for savings and loan financing of 
each of the following: (1) the 


home purchaser; \2) the builder | 


'of a home for owner-occupancy; 
| (3) the property owner improving 
‘his dwelling; (4) individuals and 
corporations building 
| residential units; and (5) oper- 
ative builders of housing. 


rent control, | 


|gram of the type which would) 
|leave no doubt to the people of 
' | America that private capital can 
Fido the job of housing more effi- 
credit | 


|mittee was that given by Fermor | 
'S. Cannon, Indianapolis, Chairman | 
‘of the group assigned to study! 


| 


Mortgage Bankers Association Of America 
Elects New Officers 


Herold G. Woodruff, president, H. G. Woodruff, Inc., Detroit, 
was elected president of the Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
at the organization’s annual business meeting at the Drake Hotel, 
in Chicago, in connection with a 
held Sept. 2% 


, 24 and 25. 
Cleveland. L. 
E. Mahan, 
president, L. 
E. Mahan 
Co., St. Louis, 
was elected 
vice - presi- 
dent. 

Six new re- 
gional  vice- 
presidents 
were elected, 
including 
George B. Un- 
derwood, Irv- 
ington, N. J., 
eastern re- 
gion; Edward 

% F. Lambrecht, 
Detroit, north- 
east central 
region; Ward 
J. Gauntlett, Chicago, northwest 
central region; R. O. Deming, Jr., 
Oswego, Kan., south central re- 
| gion; J. C. McGee, Jackson, Miss., 
|southeast central region, and C. 
|W. Mead, Omaha, Rocky Moun- 
tain region. Governors of the 
Governors of the Association, 
'meeting Sept. 25, were expected 
'to elect a regional vice-president 
'for the Pacific coast region. Miller 
B. Pennell, Cleveland, was re- 
elected Association counsel and 
George H. Patterson, Chicago, was 





& } 


Conference of Post-War Planning 


Mr. Woodruff succeeds Charles A. Mullenix, 


“* 








renamed executive secretary and 


itreasurer for his twelfth term. 
Governors named include C. P. 
Kennedy, Cincinnati; Allyn R. 
Cline, Houston; C. Armel Nutter, 
Camden, N. J.; Hugo Porth, Mil- 
waukee; Aksel Nielsen, Denver; 
Norman R. Lloyd, Cleveland; 
Wallace Moir, Los Angeles, and 
G. Calvert Bowie, Washington, 
i <5: 


The Association’s new president 
for the 1943-44 term is a native of 
Michigan, served in the First 
World War and is a member of 
the State bar. He was formerly 
| with the Union Guardian Trust 
| Company and formed his own 
| firm ten years ago, which repre- 
|sents many leading life insurance 
|companies. Mr. Mahan, the new 


| vice-president, is an Association | 


|member for nearly 20 years and 
|two years ago organized its affil- 
iated group, the Legion of Mort- 
gage Bankers. He was formerly 


| Company in St. Louis and organ- 
ized his own company in 1931. 
During the last war, he was in 
charge of all real estate and mort- 





|under the Trading with the En- 
l'emy Act. 


Raps Influence Of Bureaucrats In Federal Govt. 
Retiring President of Mortgage Bankers Association 


Says He Expects Investigation of RFC At Some 


Future Date. 


Calls for Separation of FHA 


And National Housing Agency 


Washington bureaucrats are using the war to perpetuate excess 


multiple Federal jobs, for the evasion of military responsibility and to fur- 


ther crackpot ideas in their undergrourd development of revolu- 


| The} tionary schemes of government, Charles A. Mullenix, Cleveland, 
Reports from| tentative outline of such plans! President, Mortgage Bankers Association of America, charged last 


subcommittees which had been| dealt with competitive loan rates,| week in an address at the opening session of the Association’s 30th 


working for the past three months the term of the loan, percentage | annual meeting and Conference one 


of value to be loaned in each case,| Post-War Planning at the Drake men favor rent control as provided 
monthly payment of taxes and) Hotel, Chicago. 


on different angles of the post- 
war problem pointed to the con- 
viction that private financing will 
have its chance to prove its abil- 
ity to cope with the home financ- 
ing situation when the brave new 
world after the war comes into 
being. A frank discussion of the 
prospective economic directions 
which the affairs of the nation 
will take after Victory opened 
the meeting. The question raised 


« by some of the committeemen 



















was whether or not socialized 
housing and various controls over 








assessments, prompt commitment, 
/service and disbursement, provi- 
sion for the borrower whose em- 
ployment requires him to move, 
and provision in the mortgage for 
additional advances for repairs, 
|alterations and modernization on 
an economical basis. 

A subcommittee to study the 
financing of prefabricated and 
engineered housing, headed by 
Arhtur P. Bartholomew, Roch- 
ester, New York, after its first 





status of prefabricated housing 
possibilities that it was too early 
‘yet to formulate financing plans 
‘for such types of housing. It 
asked. however, that the business 





in connection with 
that 


| opments 


|The consensus was 


‘activity. General Manager Oscar 
R. Kreutz of the Federal Savings 
(Continued on page 1321) 
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| 
| 


| 


endeavors to ascertain the present | 


There can be no “complaint or 
objection 
when Congress 
delegates to 


the 


war, 
must complain 


reaucrats who 
use this au- 
thority 
promulgating 
their 


schemes and 





of savings and loan provide itself | 
' with a clearing house of informa- | 
'tion following every step in the! Chas. E. Mullenix 
| merchandising plans for prefabri- | 

cated housing and the legal devel- have nothing to do with the war |he said, “could have been sold at | 
it.| effort—such as the definite at- a fair price to investors, but the 
. such tempt of these socialistic forces | best of these mortgages should be 
| housing could be financed by sav-| which set up rent control and the | refinanced and taken out of Fed- | 
| ings and loan institutions and that | yndemecratic manner in which it| eral ownership.” 
'it was a natural field for their) was administered,’ he said. 


| 








developing 
type of total- 
itarian rule in 
matters which 


Mullenix’ address at the open- 
ing session was preceded by 
brief talks by Howard E..Green, 
President,’ Chicago Mortgage 
Bankers Association; and Herold 
G. Woodruff, Detroit, Association 
Vice President. Mortgage bankers, 


Government officials, executives. 


of many of the largest life insur- 
ance companies, and real estate 
men from all but a few States 
were there for the meeting, which 
was cut to two and a half days 
because of wartime conditions. 
Mullenix’ address was in the na- 
ture of a review of developments 
affecting real estate, taxes, and 
government agency activities in 
the past year with recommenda- 
tions for change. 

He reiteriated that all mortgage 





supreme | 
authority ne- | 
cessary for the 
conduct of the | 
but we) 


of the activity | 
of certain bu-| 

for | 
pet 


a | 


_by the Price Control Act, but that 
they are utterly opposed to the 
| “autocratic administration of it by | 
|the type of radical bureaucrats | 
'who set up the regulations with 
the President|no regard to equitable control.” | 
He reviewed the Smith Commit- | 


tee’s findings and said that “it is 
hoped that a change in adminis- 
trative personnel resulting from 


correction of prevailing tactics 
and rulings—but the honeymoon 
is almost over and nothing has 
happened!” 


He said mortgage men weren't | 


too pleased with present opera- 


tions of the RFC and subsidiary | 
corporations, particularly the Fed- | 


eral National Mortgage Associa- 


|The former recently sold about 
| $130,000,000 of its mortgages and 
|retains about $65,000,000, which, 


$130,000,000 sale, Mullenix pointed 
out that “we did not expect that 
any Federal agency would profi- 
teer at the expense of those ser- 
vicing agents and investors who 


FHA’s efforts for home owners. 
“Some day some Congressman 


investigation of the RFC to de- 
termine what its activities might 
lead us into if, at some future 
time, it might come into hands 
imbued with the idea of State So- 
cialism—a possible significant de- 
velopment because’ of its tre- 
mendous holdings and the influ- 
ence which this federally-owned 
super-bank can exert because of 
its widespread control of indus- 





Mullenix said Association offi- 





with the Mississippi Valley Trust | 


| gages: in the country taken over! 


tion and RFC Mortgage Company. | 


Regarding the) 


have been so- loyal in supporting 


or Senator is going to start’ an 


tries and other property holdings.” | 


cials have been and still are work- 
ing on: plans which it hopes will 
prove workable so that the HOLC 


can be. speedily liquidated with 
the least possible loss to the Gov- 
ernment. Turning to current 


prices for real estate, he said he 


was somewhat concerned about 
the present trend and observed 
that in some instances houses have 
sold for from 15 to 25% and more 
above a reasonable economic or 
possible future value.’ He de- 
clared that a few representatives 
of a certain type of mortgage 


lending institution are being ac- 
cused of lending on homes in 
amounts greater than FHA will 
commit for and, in some cases, for 
amounts higher than FHA ap- 
praisals. He said Washington of- 
ficilals who exercise supervisory 
control are cooperating to end the 
practice and have showed that 
they do not approve. He added 
that the practice has been limited 


to only a few such lenders. The 
trend is inflationary, he added, 
and leads to instability. He told 


the mortgage men that something 
must be done to secure a better 
application of property tax re- 
sponsibility to remove the chaotic 
system which has prevailed and 
still does. He commended the 
Federal Housing Administration 
for its survey to determine future 
construction possibilities. He said 
the National Housing Agency, 
however, has become a pyramided 
bureau which might be justified 
in wartime but that “it has been 
used for the domination of private 
endeavor, both in financing and 
construction of housing, by social- 
istic-minded public housing in- 
terests. I cannot believe that the 
administrative section of NHA is 
private-business-minded except as 
it has been forced by public sen- 
timent and Congress to moderate 
its activities. It has, however, ap- 
parently done a good job in meet- 
ing the war emergency, especially 
since its apparent change of policy 
in March of this year. The social- 
istic ‘public housers’ within the 
agency, however, are working 
overtime on plans for tremendous 
public housing following the war.” 
A contributing reason, he cited, 
was that if public housing were 
turned over to private manage- 
ment organizations, the overhead 
cost could be reduced by an esti- 
mated two-thirds. He said sugges- 
tions to Washington to this effect 
have met with evasive replies. 
“Administration of FHA has 
been good,” he said, “But I be- 
lieve it could have been better: 
had it not been dominated by: 
the ‘public houser’ influence. We 


\ |should use every means at our 
the. investigation will lead to a) 


command to have it removed from 
the National Housing Agency at 
the earliest possible date and be 
permitted to resume its role for 
_the benefit of home owners. The 
same action should be taken re- 
garding the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system. These two agencies 
have to do with private enterprise 
and should not be dominated by 
influences which have prevailed 
during the war and which, if al- 
'lowed to prevail, will result in 
complete demoralization of two 
valuable public agencies.” 


~ —_—_ 

Ralph E. Crawford Dead 
Ralph EE. ._ Crawford, Secre- 
tary of the First Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, Green- 
wood, Indiana, died Sept. 19. of an, 
illness of a week’s duration. Prom- 
inent in the Indiana Sayings & 
Loan League, he was on the Mem-' 
bership Committee of the United’ 
States Savings & Loan League, 
and had previously been a mem-’ 
ber of the national organization’s 
Committee on Fidelity Bonds and’ 
Insurance. He was also active in’ 
the Republican party in Indiana. 
Jas. Roberts In Seattle. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SEATTLE, WASH.—James W.: 
Roberts has opened offices at 4014 
| Brooklyn Avenue to engage in a 
general securities business. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 
CITY INVESTING COMPANY 


36 Bread Street, New York 
September 23, 1943 
rd cf Directors has this day de- 
cf earned surplus of the Company 
the three months ending Sep- 
1943, of one and three quarte! 
centum upon the issued and out- 
ferred Capital steck cf the Com- 
1e% 1an Preferred stock owned by 
pan payable Oct.._1, 1943, to ho'ders 
the Company), cf the Preferred 
of record on the book 
he close of business on 
943 Checks will be mailed 
G. F, GUNTHER, Secretary 


of th 
Septem- 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 
The 
per share 
$1.25 per 
of the 
payment 
holders of 
October 6 


regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 
on the $6 Preferred Stock and 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock 
Company have been declared for 
November 1, 1943, to the stock- 
record at the close of business 

1943. 

L. B. WIEGERS, 


Treasurer. 


FUNDAMENTAL INVESTORS, INC. 


The Directors of Fundamental Investors, 
Inc., have declared quarterly dividend No. 39 
of 20 cents per share payable on the Cor- 
poration’s capital steck October 15, 1943, 
to holders of record September 30, 1943. 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorperated 
National Distributors 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


MANHATTAN BOND FUND, INC. 


The Board of 
Bond Fund, Inc., 


Directors of Manhattan 
has declared Ordinary 
Distribution No. 21 of 10 cents. per share 
and Extraordinary Distribution of 15 cents 
per share payable October 15, 1943, to 
holders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness October 5, 1942. 


_ HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
Incorporated 
National te 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 





This Notice is not an Offer 





To THE HOLDERS OF 
Republic of Colombia 


6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Dated July 1, 1927, Due January 1, 1961, 
and 


6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds of 1928 
Dated April 1, 1928, Due October 1, 1961, 
and 
the appurtenant coupons designated in the Offer. 
NOTICE OF EXTENSION 

The time within which the Offer, dated June 5, 1941, to exchange 
the above Bonds and the appurtenant coupons for Republic of 
Colombia, 3% External Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds, due October 1, 


1970, may be accepted is hereby extended from October 1, 1943 to 
April 1, 1944. 





Copies of the Offer may be obtained upon application to The 
National City Bank of New York, Corporate Trust Department, 
20 Exchange Place, New York 15, N. Y. 


ALBERTO LLERAS 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Colombia to the United States of America. 





September 29, 1943. 











The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Selling Intangibles Requires A Sympathetic 
Understanding Of People 


Salesmen who have never sold intangibles often discover that 


although they may have been successful selling automobiles, houses, | 
‘or other tangible articles, that there is an entirely different technique | 


only individual stocks but the | 
_averages do not in my opinion | 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Savs—— 


(Continued from page 1296) 
week’s column chose the lat- 


'ter as more in keeping with 


market beh 


avior. 


As this is written the mar- 
ket has already retreated 
from the 142 point and is now 
at about 139. To hear some 
of the statements made ex- 
plaining this reaction you 
would think that this was a 
prelude to a sharp wide open 
crack. I don’t agree. I have 
made errors in the past, and 
being human, will undoubt- 
edly make them in the future, 
but the current action of not 


indicate any extension of the 
‘reaction. 


That Congress will be plas- 


tered all over the front pages 


as it argues new taxes next 
week is well known. But be-| 
it’s well known the) 
market has already antici-' 


cause 


pated it. 


You and I may not know 


what the final tax decision 
will be. But you can be sure 
that the market does. 


Situations of Interest 

The current situations in The 
National Radiator Company. and 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. offer attractive possibilities, 
according to memoranda being 
distributed by C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- 
randa may be had from the firm 
upon request. 


and base recommendations on 
the action of the American 
exchanges. 


All this was true until last 
week. It was then that~cer- 
tain stocks began acting in 
such a manner that new and 
higher prices seemed to be 
foreshadowed after a minor 
setback. This setback has al- 
ready been seen. It may go 
further, but I doubt if any 
further decline wil] extend 
more than another point or 
so. 


As this is being typed the 
averages are about 139. This 
represents a reaction of about 
3 points from last week’s 
highs. If the market means 
what it is saying the low 
point should be 138 or so, 
followed by either dullnes or 
a gradual recovery to 142. 
‘But playing the averages is 
impractical. No one ever buys 


to selling something that cannot be seen, felt, tasted or handled. | 
Some people find the answer quickly—others have the greatest dif- | 
ficulty in acquiring the knack of selling intangibles. 

For it is a “knack.” Most people are born with a certain amount | 


True, | or sells them. So converting 
its knowledge isn’t displayed / the action of the averages into 
in just so many words. But) individual stocks, this column 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 111 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 15, 1943, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1943, equal to 2% of its par value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
October 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at 12:00 o’clock noon, Pacific 
War Time, on September 30, 1943. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 

E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 

San Francisco, California 








Canadian War Output 
Attains Record High 


. In entering the fifth year of its 
participation in the war, Canadian 
war production was found to be 
attaining a peak figure on a scale 
of $55,000,000 worth of armaments 
‘and munitions per week, the Bank 
of Montreal states in its ““Business 
Summary” dated Sept. 22. 


The review goes on to state: 


“For the year ended Sept. 
1943, the expenditure on contracts 


for war production and construc-| standing can be when it is based upon realistic experiences. 


tion under departmental contracts | 
was placed at $3,094,000,000, as'| 
compared with $1,957,000,000 for | 
the year ending on the corre-| 


sponding date in 1942, while the; WITH WHOM HE IS TALKING. His tact is almost instinctive | te]], 


number of persons employed | 
‘directly or indirectly on war work | 
on Sept..1 was estimated at 1,100,- | 
000, as compared with 940,000 on, 
the same date last year. During | 
the four-year period, more than) 
‘$800,000,000 was spent on the con- 
struction of new plants and the 
installation of new machines. By 
the close of 1943, Canadian yards 
will have launched approximately 
“750 ships and Canadian plants will 
Aave produced 10,000 aircraft, 35,- 


1, | 


of sympathetic understanding of other people. As we progress 


‘through life our understanding usually quickens and we acquire | 


more experience in dealing with others. The successful salesman 
STANDING with his prospects. It is the basis upon which he erects 
a foundation of confidence in himself that eventually leads to the 
creation of a substantial business relationship. 

One of the first requisites necessary in order to acquire the 
sort of sympathetic relationship that eventually leads to confidence 
and sales is to be genuinely interested in people. This has been 


repeated many times, in hundreds of selling courses, but it is worth | 


stating again. The salesman who has lived and observed the many 
ups and downs that come to all human beings and who has learned 


the lessons that life itself teaches, is the fellow who can almost) 


instinctively discern the proper things to say and the right time 
to say them. 

As an example of how one salesman capitalized upon this gift 
of understanding people we are reminded of how a well-educated | 
young fellow began his sales career a few years ago by calling upon | 
_pople with whom he had a very close tie and relationship to the) 
past. On account of the war he had been compelled to leave occu- 
pied Europe and, although his family were still there, he was for- 
'tunate to be in the U. S. A. He built his clientele among people 
who had also been through some of the same experiences and had 
feelings and sympathies in common with his own. His knowledge | 
‘of the various countries in Europe and of several languages also) 
made it possible for him to get closer to these people. As his clientele 
'developed he stayed in this same group—one told another and today | 
he has a very lucrative investment business. 


Of course this specialization in one class of prospects is not 
always possible, but it does show how important a common ee. 

e 
salesman who has this faculty of understanding people knows in- 
stinctively when he is overstaying during a call—he knows how to | 
pick up little things his prospect is saying so as to lead the con- | 
versation into channels that are INTERESTING TO THE PERSON | 


beeause it is based upon an appreciation of the things THAT ARE | 
IMPORTANT in the lives of others. This faculty can be acquired | 
by every one—some of us have it in a greater degree than others— | 
but it is always an essential ingredient of successful salesmanship. | 


Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 1300) 





totalled over $22,000,000 or about | 
double what the districts claimed 
the properties were worth. 


all the shouting is over, cer-| 
of intangibles uses this ability to GAIN A SYMPATHETIC UNDER- 


market actions in subsequent 
‘weeks that point still another 


'settlement that would be kind | 


to the market analyst the an-| has chosen a list which it be- 
swer seems to be that after | lieves will advance even if 
the market itself marks time, 
‘and should do appreciably 
better if the market as a unit 
From the war front the|shows any tendency to 
news is almost uniformly | advance. 
good. But here too the news 
of battles play a secondary) Last week’s column ad- 
role to the political maneu-| vised the purchase of eight 
verings aimed at shaping the stocks at specific prices. Of 
post-war world. What the an- these the following became 


tain stocks will go higher. 


'swer to all this will be is available: Atlantic Refining, 
something the market has yet 


bought at 27, with a stop at 
to indicate. There are weeks! 26. U.S. Pipe & Foundry, 
when its interpretations point bought at 34, with a stop at 
one way, to be followed by 32. White Motors, bought at 
21, with a stop at 19, and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
‘bought at 36, with a stop at 

Site Se. 35. I advise holding the above 
The London market, for ex-| until new instructions appear 
ample, foretold a post-war|here. The other four stocks 
(see last week’s Chronicle) 
to industries whose securities | are still anywhere from frac- 
are traded in that Exchange. ‘tion to full points away from 
The American market, did | the buying levels. If they get 





way. 


the contrary. Whether it was | down, the advice to buy still 


because of domestic problems | applies. 
or international, is hard to! 
But whatever it was, it 
was sufficient for this column 
to ignore the London market 


od 


More next Thursday. 


—Walter Whyte 
expressed in this 
necessarily at any 
with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 


{The views 
article do not 
time coincide 





Established 1856 





nue averaged only 1.9¢ per kwh. 
in 1942, not much over half the 
U. S. average. If the Federal 
Government finally obtains an ap- 





000 armored fighting vehicles, 600,- | propriation from Congress to buy 
000 other military vehicles, 100,- up local distributing companies 
000 guns, barrels and mountings and thus obtain a market for 
and 1,000,000 small arms. There Bonneville power (now largely 
will also have been manufactured | used in war industries), it seems 
1,000,000 tons of explosives and/ unlikely that the company could 





At the recent price of 11%, 
the stock is selling at about six | 
times the adjusted earnings per | 
share, as compared with an aver- | 
age of about 14 or 15 times for) 
leading utility stocks listed on the | 
Big Board. Dividend policy is not 
yet clearly formulated but the) 
initial dividend alone is equal to. 
about 5% on the present price 


H. Hentz & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


LAMBORN & CO. 


war chemicals, 60,000,000 com- | 
plete rounds of heavy ammuni- | 


‘tion, 3,000,000,000 rounds of small | 
arms ammunition, and instruments 
and communications material | 
valued at nearly $300,000,000.” 


iheve been formed, but thus far) 


be forced to sell at a price which | et ee. i Pal et & cage 
weld Se Se eee the neighborhocd of Tbe a share, | 
ers. Some local utility districts | Witch woubt datas the divitids | 
have not been able to buy any on the old preferred stock. A por- 
parts of the Puget Sound prop-| tion of net earnings is to be used | 


erty. Jury condemnation awards 'to reduce funded debt. 


New York, Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
And other Exchanges 


99 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





SUGAR 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg. Exports—Imports—Futures 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND Digby 4-2727 
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Municipal N 


A decline in passenger car reg- 
istrations this year-to less than 
the total recorded at the begin- 


ning of the war in 1939 is indi-| 


cated by registration data from 
39 States for the first half of 1943, 
the Public Roads Administration 
of the Federal Works Agency an- 
nounced Sept. 20. 

The Roads 
estimates that 
mobiles will 


Administration 
25,500,000 auto- 
be registered in 
1943 compared with 26,100,000 
in 1939. This would be a de- 
crease of four million from the 
29,500,000 of 1941, peak year in 
the 43-year history of automo- 
bile registrations. It would be 
a greater decline than the only 
previous large reduction in reg- 
istrations which took place dur- 
ing the depression when the 
number dropped from 23,100,000 
in 1929 to 20,600,000 in 1933. 


Registrations in 39 States for 
the first six months of 1943 were 
down 10.7% compared with the 
same period in 1941. Registrations 
in these States in 1942 increased 
only 3% from the 1941 total. 

The percentage drop in regis- 
trations in 15 States in the se- 
verely gasoline rationed eastern 
area during the first half of 1943 
was nearly double that of the 24 
States in the “western” rationed 
area. The eastern and western 
declines were 15 and 8%, respec- 
tively, compared with January- 
June registrations in 1941. The 
decline in 1942 registrations from 
the 1941 totals amounted to only 
3.5% in the eastern and 2.7% in 
the western area. 

Greatest reductions in the 
East in 1943 occurred in New 
Hampshire with a 26% drop, 
New York 23%, Vermont 18%, 
Florida 17%, Maine 16% and 
Delaware and Massachusetts 
15%. 

In the “West” in 1943, Montana 
led with an 18% decline, followed 
by Michigan with 17%, Oklahoma 
with 15%. Idaho 14%, New Mex- 
ico 13%, Illinois 12% and Minne- 
sota 11%. The smallest decrease, 
2%, was in the State of Wash- 
ington. Registrations increased in 
Alabama, Arkansas and Nevada, 
1, 2 and 7%, respectively. 

The automobile registration fig- 
ures show that a large number 
of cars have migrated westward 
from the eastern portion of the 
country, the Public Roads Admin- 
istration pointed out. 

On the other hand, truck regis- 
trations in the eastern ration area 
during the first half of this year 
decreased 0.4% from the same 
period in 1941—considerably less 
than the 4.2% decrease in the 
western area. 


January-June truck registra- 
tions in 39 States this year were 
down 2.9% compared with the 
first half of 1941. 


A table comparing the 1941 and 
1943 registrations in the 39 States 
covered by the survey has been 
compiled by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. 


Detroit Debt Survey 
Reveals $48 Million 
Net Debt Reduction 


The substantial improvement 
effected in the credit position of 
the City of Detroit, Mich., in the 
past ten years is reflected in an 
interesting analysis of the city’s 
financial statement of Aug. 31, 
1943. The survey, prepared by the 
First of Michigan Corp., Detroit, 
reviews the details of the various 
factors which have brought the 
city’s credit standing to its 
present high level. Among these 
are: 

A net debt reduction of over 
$48,000,000 which is equivalent 
to approximately 17% in amount, 
4% in percentage of assessed 
valuation, $35 per capita. 

The highest percentage of tax 
collections on record. 

' . Complete elimination of the 
$21,000,000 earry-over deficit. 


ews & Notes 


In the water and street rail- 
way departments: (a) Net water 
debt. reduction of approximately 
26%: (b) Net street railway 
debt reduction of approximately 
56%: (c) Substantial margin of 
earnings to meet debt service 
notwithstanding increased oper- 
ating costs. 

Detroit’s tremendous industrial 
capacity is now devoted primarily 
to war production. Conversion to 
war work has given the city new 
facilities which should prove of 
much permanent value in a broad- 
ened peacetime production, the 
First of Michigan Corp. explains. 
The backlog of potential orders 
‘being created in automobile and 
‘other expendable products manu- 
|factured in Detroit, and plans 
|made for a rapid reconversion, 
| when peace is declared, are re- 
| assuring. 

Detroit bonds, the bond house 
concludes, are still obtainable at 
current market levels, yielding 
substantially more than bonds of 


the country. 


of which a few highlights have 
been given, are available on re- 
quest from the First of Michigan 
Corporation, Buhl Bldg., Detroit 
(26), Mich. 


Legislative Action In 
Sales Tax Field Reported 


West Virginia exempted all 
food purchases up to 50 cents 
from the State’s 2% sales tax and 
California cut its sales and use 
tax rates from 3 to 24% to high- 
light State legislative action this 
year in the sales and use tax 
field, the Federation of Tax A«- 
ministrators reported Sept. 13. 


West Virginia’s action fell in 
line with the general trend this 
year of extending sales tax ex- 
emptions to transactions formerly 
subject to the tax, the Federation 
said, although several States 
broadened their sales tax laws to 
include transactions and commod- 
ities formerly exempt. 


Despite strong pressure in 
several States to abolish or re- 
duce sales taxes, California was 
the only State to do so. Ore- 
gon’s Legislature, on the other 
hand, will submit to voters at 
the next general election a pro- 
posal to levy a 3% sales tax 
on gross income of retailers, 
with 60% of an anticipated an- 
nual yield of $20,000,000 sched- 
uled to offset reduced yields 
from property taxes. 

Among the States broadening 
exemptions from sales and use 
taxes or otherwise liberalizing 
these laws were Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Utah and Washington. Alabama, 
for example, exempted gross pro- 
ceeds from sale of agricultural 
publications from the sales tax, 
and allowed manufacturers to buy 
supplies and materials without 
payment of sales tax. 


Arizona exempted contractors 
|from paying the sales tax on ma- 
| terials bought for use in their con- 
tract projects; Colorado exempted 
all fuel oil, coke, newsprint and 
printer’s ink used by publishers 
and commercial printers and also 
exempted sales of animals to be 
used for breeding purposes; North 
and South Dakota both exempted 
from the sales tax the sale of 
materials and supplies to the 
State and local governments; Ok- 
lahoma exempted from the State 
use tax all tangible:personal prop- 
erty stored in the State pending 
shipment for use in another State; 
Washington made tax-exempt the 
sale of an entire operating prop- 
erty of a publicly-owned utility, 
or sale of a section of the prop- 
erty. 

Among the States broadening 
their sales tax structures to cover 
a wider range of transactions or 














| commodities were Alabama, IIli- 


nois, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 





Wire Bids on 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
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Utah, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Under the new Alabama legis- | 


lation use of tangible personal 
property by the manufacturer 
|himself as building material in 


| performing a construction contract | 


|is to be considered as a retail sale 
by the manufacturer, to himself 
| ble for the sales tax. 


| T[llinois amended its retailer’s 


most of the other large cities in| occupation tax to include sales | 


|made by foreign corporations 


Copies of the complete analysis, | through solicitations or orders by | 


| salesmen in Illinois. 


Oklahoma enacted legislation 
applying to tax exemption of 


“cost-plus” contracts, providing 


| that sales tax exemptions for 
| Federal cost -plus-a- fixed -fee 
| type of contracts shall apply 
| only to bona-fide contracts of 
| this type, and not to lump sum 
| or renegotiated contracts. 


| South Dakota, though exempt- 
|ing from the sales tax the sale of 
|materials and supplies to State 
|and local governments, repealed 
exemptions formerly granted in- 
'dustrial materials, capital assets 
|} and equipment not readily obtain- 


| able in South Dakota. The Legis- | 


|lature also levied a 2% tax on 
gross receipts from pin-ball ma- 
chines and similar mechanical de- 
vices. 


Utah levied a 2% tax on sale of 


| coal, fuel oil and other fuels for 


domestic or commercial consump- 
tion; rural electric cooperatives 
were exempted however. 


Washington tightened its sales 
and use tax structures in several 
ways by amendment to the gen- 
eral act. Certain improvements to 
lands and buildings were declared 
retail sales, and sales or charges 
made for labor and service ren- 
dered in respect to real or per- 
sonal property, which are not sales 
at retail, were made sales at 
wholesale. Gifts were made sub- 
ject to the use tax, and persons 
engaged in improving roads, 
streets and bridges were made 
— for the business privilege 
ax. 


West Virginia extended its 
sales tax law to include per- 
sons selling tangible personal 
property or furnishing services 
to retail dealers for resale only; 
wholesalers were classified as 
retail dealers when they make 
sales for personal consumption 


or use. Repealed was the ex- 
emption formerly granted per- 
sons paying a personal income 
tax on income from rentals, 
royalties, fees and interest. 


Delaware, Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Wisconsin made changes regard- 
ing imposition of sales taxes on 
special commodities; Delaware 
‘made dealers in feed bags subject 
to a tax of 20 cents per $1,000 of 
the cost value of goods purchased 
during the preceding year; Okla- 
hema repealed its oleomargerine 
poundage tax and license fees; 
Wisconsin imposed an excise tax 
of 7 cents per 1,000 feet on use 
or consumption of natural gas; 
Iowa imposed an excise tax of 
1 cent a pound on butterfat pro- 
duced between June 1 and June 15 
each year to finance the advertis- 
ing of Iowa dairy products. 





|as consumer, making himself lia- | , ‘ 2 

|active in promoting the sale of| 
war savings bonds, and to date) 
has sold over $22,000,000, in addi-| yestment Trust, New York, Chi. & 
tion to millions of dollars of other | 





Corn Exchange Bank 
Of Philadelphia 
Now 85 Years Old 


(Continued from first page) 
to $500,000. The bank’s growth 
over the 85 years of its existence 
has been steady and rapid during 
which time it has retained the 
same name and always has been 
known and guided by its symbol 

the ear of corn. 

The Corn Exchange, 
several times previously 
the naticn in times of stress, is 
again exercising every effort in 
the prosecution of the present 
war effort. Over 55% of its de- 
posits, or approximateliy $113,- 
500,000, are invested in U. S. 
Government securities and prac- 


having 
served 


| tically every fifth dollar of Corn 


Exchange deposits are financing 
America’s vital war industries in 
the all-out production of weapons 
of victory. The bank also is 


Government issues. 


fied closely with every movement 
of a constructive nature 
city of Philadelphia—the most 
notable being its efforts 


helping to obtain the 
Federal Building for the new 
Custom House, its interest also) 
extending to the Philadlephia air- | 
port and the erection of the Art) 
Museum and the Franklin Insti- | 
tute. 

The first President of the Corn 
Exchange was Alexander G. Cat- | 
tell, who served until 1871. David | 
E. Williams, the present head of 
the institution has served since 
January, 1941. 

It was on Sept. 23, 1858, that) 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
& Trust Co. was first opened for 
business as a State institution 
with a paid-in capital of $130,000. | 
The five clerks transacted busi- | 
ness in modest rented quarters in| 
the hall of the “Corn Exchange” 
building at the corner of Second 
and Gold, near Dock Street in old 
Philadelphia. Later that year the 
bank moved to its permanent lo- 
cation at Second and Chestnut 
Street where its main office still 
stands. In a sketch of the bank’s 
history, which has been made 
available, the following informa- 
tion is also supplied. 

Originally, the Board of Di- 
rectors met at night to guide and 
chart the bank’s course, continu- 


delphia, 


4 
The bank has long been identi- | a8, 


in the) 
é | Underwood-Elliot-Fisher, 
in the} 
development of the Port of Phila-| son, Wash. Railway & Elec. units, 
| Amer. 
| Central 4s, 1955. 





ing to do so until 1859 when meet- 


ings were held during the day.| 
By their diligent efforts the bank | 


accumulated quickly resources 
of $500,000. In 1864, the institu- 
tion was placed under the Na- 
tional Banking Act with a capital 
of $500,000. Today the bank’s 


resources are over $200,000,000— | 


a growth which perhaps even the 
most sanguine of the founders 
could not have foreseen. 


The expansion of the bank was 
steady and rapid. It outgrew its 
quarters several times, making 
repeated additions necessary to 


ithe originally occupied building. 


Other properties were bought and 
a modern building was erected 
about the turn of the century. 
This building is now known as 
the “main office’ for the bank 
has since kept pace with Phila- 
delphia’s growing population by 
acquiring 10 branch offices lo- 
cated at strategic points, the bet- 
ter to serve its many customers. 


The long life of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank has spanned several 
wars. During its inceptive years 
the bank~ financed the Govern- 
ment to its utmost in carrying on 
the Civil War. In response to 
President Lincoln’s urgent call for 
volunteers, Mr. Cattell, the first 
President of the bank, sponsored 
the formation of a regiment al- 
most immediately. Within a mat- 
ter of days approximately a thou- 
sand men, known as the “Corn 
Exchange Regiment,’ went forth 





to engage in some of the war’s 
most important battles, including 
Antietam and Gettysburg. 

The bank has been fortunate 
in having as its leaders some of 
Philadelphia’s most outstanding 
citizens to uphold this tradition. 
Since January, 1941, David E. 
Williams has been President of 
the institution. A captain in 
Philadelphia own 315th Infantry 
during the last World War, he 
was in the midst of an attack on 
the Germans on Nov: 11, 1918, 
when firing ceased. Now he is 
fighting wholeheartedly on the 
home front. As Chairman of the 
recent War Chest Campaign in 
Philadelphia he brought the drive 
well over its $7,300,000 goal with 
his untiring efforts night and day 
and his outstanding leadership. 


Investment Trusts 


(Continued from page 1317) 
Holdings — United Corp. Pfd., 


_Atchison, Phelps Dodge, Caterpil- 


lar, Celanese, Bank of America, 
Simmons, Sperry, Commercial In- 


St. L. 4%s, 1978, Associated Elec. 
1953. Eliminations—Ameri- 
can Loco. Pfd., Lehman Corp., 
Anaconda, Briggs, Reliance Insur=- 
ance, U. S. Tobacco, Burroughs, 
Boston 
Edison, Southern California Edi- 
Lt. 


& Traction, Illinois 


x: % % 

If there is anything new in the 
way of investment company liter- 
ature, the new prospectus on 
Selective American Shares is it. 
Done in two colors, with the front 
cover set to resemble the usual 


| “new offering” prospectus, it suc- 


ceeds in making the revered 
document through which “official” 
offering is made look more nearly 
like a sales presentation than any- 
thing we have hitherto seen. 

a cd % 

The Stock Exchange firm of E. 
F. Hutton & Co. has prepared a 
new study of the principal port- 
folio changes in the common stock 
holdings of the leading invest- 
ment trusts. Copies are available 
from Mr: G. M. Loeb of that firm. 


Investment Company Reports 


At the close of business Aug. 31, 
1943 The Maryland Fund, Inc. 
had net assets amounting to $5,- 
769,989.23, equivalent to $5.19 per 
share on 1,112,302 shares out- 
standing. This compared with net 
assets on Feb. 27, 1943 of $5,467,- 
065.42, equivalent to $4.88 per 
share on 1,119,922 shares- oui- 
standing, and with net assets a 
year ago of $4,349,580.92, equiva- 
lent to $3.88 per share on 1,119,922 
shares outstanding. 


Dividends 
Fundamental Investors, Inc.— 


Quarterly dividend No. 39 
amounting to $.20 per share pay- 
able Oct. 15, 1943, to holders of 
record Sept. 30. 


Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc.— 
Ordinary distribution No. 21 
amounting to $.10 per share asd 
an extra amounting to $.15 per 


share payable Oct. 15, 1943 to 
holders of record Oct. 5. 

Aviation Group Shares—A semi- 
annual dividend of $.50 per share 
payable Nov. 30, 1943. to holders 
of record Oct. 30. _ 


“News & Views” 


The current issue of “News & 
Views” being distributed by But- 
ler-Huff & Co. of California, 210 
West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif:, contains interesting data on 
a number of fire and casualty in- 
surance companies. Copies of this 
interesting circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. Also 
available to dealers only is an 
interesting. quotation. sheet of 
bank and. insurance. stocks: . 
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Savings And Lean Associations And 


The Post- 


War Era 


(Continued from page 1318) 


and Loan Insurance Corporation, | 
who spoke to the committee, said 
he believed that changes in meth- 
ods of building houses in this 
country after the war would be 
evolutionary rather than revolu- 
tionary. 

Consideration of additional 
financial services which can be 
offered to savings and loan cus- 
tomers, along with the financing 
of their homes brought to dis- 
cussion the possibility of a “pack- | 
age” loan, designed to cover not) 
only the financing of the house} 
itself but of the furniture and| 
other houseshold effects. Recog- 
nizing the legal changes which 
would be involved in such a de-| 
parture from traditional mort- 
gage financing, the subcommittee 
headed by W. W. McAllister, San 
Antonio, Texas, saw the advantage 
to the home owners of making 
one payment each month cover 
all of his commitmentss for the 
home, and also sthe advantage to) 
the lender, who would then be 
aware of practically the full ex- 
tent of the home borrower’s obli- 
gations and consequently be able 
to build a more realistic collection 
policy. 

Viewing the wartime increases | 
in the inflow of savings into the| 
thrift and home financing insti-| 
tutions, and visualizing the prob- | 
ability that the overall accumu- 
lation of savings in the country 
will be greater than the outlet 
through mortgage loans, which 
have always been the chief in- 
vestment for savings in America, 
one subcommittee set itself to 
devise additional outlets for the 
funds of saving and loan. The 
Chairman, E. C. Duncanson, 
Spring Valley, Minnesota, stressed 
that such outlets must be in keep- 
ing with the type of funds they 
are receiving from the public and | 
from institutions, estates 
other organizations. 


George L. Bliss, New York 
City, Chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Public Relations sug- 
gested simplification of the termi- 
nology applied to the business, 
along with other preliminary sug- 
gestions on a nationwide public 
relations program for the busi- 
ness. 

A subcommittee with the re- 
sponsibility of pointing the way to 
participation of savings and loan 
associations in the slum clearance 
and redevelopment programs of 
cities after the war, pointed to the 
successful precedent for local 
handling of such problems which 
mow exist in the functioning of 
local draft and rationing boards, 
and in the proposed decentraliza- 
tion of some of the other war- 
time arms of government. John 
F. Scott, St. Paul, Minnesota, is 
Chairman. Seeing the demolition 
of slum properties as one prob- 
Jem and the housing of slum 








and | 


dwellers under decent and sani- 
tary shelter as another distinct and 


| separate problem, his subcommit- | 


tee held that the service of sav- 
ings and loan men on local hous- | 
ing authorities and boards would 
be valuable in shaping the post- 
war developments in rehousing 
the lower-income groups, as well 
as in removing present slum 
buildings. 

Thomas T. Taylor, Salt Lake 
City, Chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on methods of expanding 
savings volume, pointed out that 
the savings and loan system now 
has the best liquidity it has en- 
joyed in all its history. He vis-| 
ualized the need for maintenance 
of this position in the business 
after the war and its correlation 
with the dividend policies of the 
associations. Another angle of | 
the liquidity question was ex- 
plored in an inquiry by Philip 
Klein, Newark, N. J., as to the! 
feasibility of harnessing the assets | 
of the savings and loan business 
in a system which would insure 
the mortgagor’s payments and} 
thus approach some degree of true 
liquidity in a mortgage. 

The post-war group will make) 
a progress report at the War Con- | 
ference of the United States Sav- | 
ings and Loan League meeting in | 
Chicago, November 30 and De- | 
cember 1. Ideas which have come | 
out of four days of discussion of | 
the major problem, two days in 
June and two in September, 
presage the far-reaching possi- 
bilities of the final post-war pro- 
gram which grows out of these 
conversations around a table, and 
the exchange of ideas among the 
committeemen and the men who 
operate the other 3,700 savings 
and loan associations in the coun- 
try which the national organiza- 
tion comprises. 

The entire field of savings and 
loan ramifications and possibili- 
ties will be explored, under the 
leadership of the committee. As 
a result, the summer and fall of 
1943 may well prove to be as 
momentous in the development of 
this basic American financial sys- 
tem as were the beginning days 
of the institution in January, 1831, 
or the year, 1932, when the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system was 


'and Alison & Co. 








created, giving these diverse units 
for the first time a central reserve 
system. 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 


please send in particulars to 


the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column, 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Russell L. 
Davis, previously with Trust 
Funds, Inc., is now connected with | 
Perrin, West & Winslow, Inc., 24) 


| Federal Street. 


(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—William | 
H. Bell has been added to the) 


|\staff of the J. L. Barth Co., 


Dixie Terminal Bldg. Mr. Bell} 
was previously with the Research | 
Institute of America and prior | 
thereto was in business for him- 
self as tax consultant. 


| Mr. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
JOPLIN, MO. — Hubbard A. 
Sublett has been added to the 
staff of B. C. Christopher & Co., 
118 West Fourth Street. 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) | 
MIAMI, FLA.—Bernard Simon- | 
etti has been added to the staff of | 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & | 

Beane, 169 East Flagler Street. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Carl! 
H. Carlson is now with Central | 
Republic Company, Rand Tower. | 
Carlson was formerly with 


| Standard & Poors Corporation. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


DETROIT, MICH.—Claude E.| 
Mulkey has joined the staff of 


| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & | 


Beane, Buhl Building. Mr. Mulkey | 
in the past was with Smith, Hague | 
& Co., American Industries Corp. | 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Darrell 
Wade Swope has become asso- | 
ciated with R. S. Dickson & Co., | 
Inc. Mr. Swope was formerly with | 


| McAlister, Smith & Pate, Inc. in | 


charge of their Asheville, N. C. 
office. 


The trading floor of the New York Stock Exchange was poe 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Arch- 
ibald G. Ingersoll has become | 
connected with Merrill Lynch, | 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Rand 
Tower. Mr. Ingersoll was previ- 
ously with Riter & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

PORTLAND, MAINE — Albert | 
B. Collins, Philip H. Hansen and | 
Frank H. Miller have become con- 
nected with R. H. Johnson & Co., 
31 State St., Boston, Mass. All| 
previously were with J. Arthur | 
Warner & Co. 


N.Y. Stock Exchange War Bond Rally 


scene on Sept. 23 of a War Bond rally unique in the 15l-year history 


| of the institution. Under a 50-foot American Flag suspended from 


the lofty ceiling of its trading floor, about 7,000 people crowded 
among the trading posts to witness a rally marking New York Stock | 
Exchange War Bond Day. The rally climaxed a day of extraordinary | 
War Bond sales effort by the en-@ 


tire Stock Exchange membership. 

Participating in the rally as 
speakers were Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; 
Vice-Admiral Adolphus Andrews. 
Commander of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier; W. Randolph Burgess, 
Chairman of the New York State 
War Finance Committee, and 
Kate Smith. Emil Schram, Presi- 
dent of the Exchange, presided. 

Mr. Schram reported that, up 
to 4 p.m. $778,458,286 of Third 
War Loan Bonds had been sold by 
the Stock Exchange community 
for the period of the Drive to 
date. The total sales for the day, 
also up to 4 p.m., amounted to 
$55,338,870. Mr. Schram pointed 
out that the total for the Third 


| War Loan Drive to date compared 


with Second War Loan sales by 


/the community in the amount of 


New York Bank Stocks 


Compared For 3rd Quarter 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- | 
esting analytical comparison of 
New York City Bank Stocks for 
the quarter ended Sept. 30. Copies 
of this comparison may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





July Home Mortgage Recordings Up Slightly 
The recent month-by-month rise in the volume of non-farm 
mortgage recordings leveled off during July, when the total of $351,- 


516,000 was only a fraction of 1% 


Federal Home Loan Bank Administration reported on Sept. 4. Never- 
theless, recordings were within 1% of the volume for July of 1942. 


The Administration further said: 


“Mutual savings banks increased their recordings by 4% from 


June to July, while the activity of 
3%. 


same months of 1941. 


5%. The greatest declines were 


.27%, and commercial barks 25%. 
20%, while the figures for savings and loan associations were off 7%. 

“The number and amount of mortgages of $20,000 and less 
recorded for July 1943, by type of lender, follow: 


Savings and loan associations 
Insurance companies 

Banks and trust companies 
Mutual savings banks 
Individuals 

Other mortgagees ____ 


Totals: ... - 


Except for individuals, whose totals gained 5%, recordings by 
all other. types of lenders declined for the month. 

“For the first seven months of this year, the aggregate of all 
recordings was 13% below the total for 1942 and 23% less than in the 
Only individual lenders increased their activ- 
ity over the January-July period of 1942, scoring a gain of more than 


greater than the June figure, the 


savings and ioan associations rose 


shown for insurance companies 
Mutual savings banks dropped 


Per Cent 
33 % 
7 
19 
4 


22 
15 


Amount 
$116,406,000 
25,586,000 
64,766,000 
15,329,000 
78,594,000 
50,835,006 


Number 











$351,516,000 100% 


$500,000,000, and that in the cur- 
rent Drive the goal of the Stock 
Exchange membership was not 
only a larger dollar volume, but 
also the aim has been to reach a 
greater number of individuals. 
Mr. Schram handed to Mr. Bur- 
gess the Stock Exchange’s check 
representing completion of the 
purchase of $2,000,000 of War 
Bonds in the Third War Loan 
Drive to date by the Exchange 


| and its subsidiary companies and 
‘the Trustees of the 


Exchange 
Gratuity Fund. 

Fronting the Exchange in Broad 
Street was a war exhibit installed 
by the U. S. Army which con- 
sisted of a bullet-riddled B-17 
fuselage, anti-aircraft guns and 
crews, amphibious jeeps, a 105- 
mm. field piece, 2 beach search- 
lights, 2 tanks and 6 jeeps armed 
with machine guns, and, also, 
German and Japanese war imple- 
ments. 

In his talk, Secretary Morgen- 
thau paid tribute to the Stock 
Exchange community for its part 
in the bond drive. He also recalled | 
that he was a strong advocate of 
keeping the Stock Exchange open 
when the European war started 
in September, 1939 and had ad- 
vised President Roosevelt to do so. 
Mr. Morgenthau praised the Stock 








Exchange for having taken this 
war in stride. 


Capt Catius Honored 
By Queens Guards 


Captain John C. Cattus of Kean, 
Taylor & Co., 14 Wall Street, New 


' 


York City, was guest of honor of | 
the Queens Own Guards, the free | 


military training academy, at its 


drillhall, the gymnasium of the | 


Jamaica High School, on Friday | 


evening, Sept. 24. This unit, or- | 


ganized Sept. 23, 1941, is celebrat- | 
ing its second anniversary. Cap-| 
tain Cattus has just been commis- | 
sioned Master of a Class B ship in 
the Army Transport Service and | 
will report for duty in the Pacific | 
area early in October. 

He has been an active member | 
of the Colonel George Chase Lewis | 
Military Training Group which | 
meets Tuesdays for luncheon lec- | 
tures and discussions at Au Coq 
D’Or, 129 Maiden Lane, New York | 
City. Numerous other prominent | 
financial district men are attend- | 
ing these meetings while awaiting | 
their commissions. 


Railroad Securities 


(Continued from page 1297) 
steel men as a permanent accre- | 
tion to the territory’s industry | 
and as the natural source for the | 
western area’s steel needs in a| 
return to a peace economy. Thus 
the Denver should emerge from 
the war period with important 
new traffic sources to compensate 
for the loss of war business and 
with a stake in heavy industry 
unusual for a property operating 
primarily in a traditionally agri- 
cultural territory. It is felt that 
these long-term considerations, 
which were not reflected in any 
pre-war earnings, should eventu- 
ally find recognition in a wider 
investment and speculative regard 
for the new company’s securities. 


rn 
Purolator Products 


Situation of Interest 


Purolator Products, Inc., offers 
attractive possibilities, according 
to Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. An 
interesting basic report upon the 
company may be had from Rey- 
nolds & Co. upon request. 








Herbert A. Simon, 
| Shephard, 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 


Community Action for Post- 
War Jobs and Profits—U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce — United 
States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.—paper. 

Europe’s Overseas Needs 1919- 
1920 and How They Were Met— 
League of National Publication, 
1943. II. A. 6—Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, International Docu- 
ments Service, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N. Y.—paper—50c. 


Excess Profits Taxation—Ken- 
neth James Curran, with an in- 


| troduction by Alfred G. Buehler— 


American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 2153 Florida Ave., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—cloth, $3.50; paper, 
$3.00. 


Fire Losses and Fire Risks— 
Ronald W. 
and Frederick W. 
Sharp—Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif—paper—$1.00. 


Free China’s New Deal—Hubert 
Freyn—The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
—cloth, $2.50—to be published 
Oct. 19, 1943. 


Germans In the Conquest of 
America, A Sixteenth Century 
Venture — German Arciniegas — 
Translated by Angel Flores—The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.— 
cloth- —$2.50. : 


Labor Legislation of New Jeér- 
sey, The—Philip Charles Newman, 
with a foreword by Charles A. 
Beard — American Council on 
Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.—paper, 
$2.00. 


Maps of Agriculture and Min- 
eral Industries in the Territory 
Served by the Nickel Plate Road 
—Nickel Plate Railroad, Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, O. 


Pension, Bonus and Profit- 
Sharing Plans—The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New 
York—paper. 


Post-War Backlogs and Busi- 
ness—L. Scudder Mott— Econom- 
ics and Investment Department, 
National Securities & Research 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York City—paper—$1.00 (prices 
on quantity orders on request)... 


Price Control and Subsidy Pro- 
gram in Canada, The—Jules Back- 
man—The Brookings Institution, 


722 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
| ington, D. C.—paper—50c. 


Public Utility Bonds and Public 
Utility Preferred Stocks, 1943 
Edition—The First Boston Corpo- 
ration, 100 Broadway, New York 
City—paper. 


Renegotiation — (A __ protest 
against renegotiation as it relates 
to the machine tool industry)— 
National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, 10525 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland 6, O.—paper. 


i NA OC EE aac 
Chicago Surface Lines 
Situation of Interest 

The current situation affecting 
Chicago Surface Lines offers at- 
tractive possibilities according toa 
memorandum prepared by Brails- 
ford & Co., 208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. members of the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Copies 
of this interesting memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


These issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (6b). 
Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 


cadet 





MONDAY, OCT. 4 


DERBY GAS & ELECTRIC CORP. 

Derby Gas & Electric Corp., a subsidiary 
of Ogden Corp., registered 91,577 shares 
of its common stock without par value with 
the SEC. This stock is already issued 
and outstanding, and the shares are not 
being offered by or for the account of the 
company. They are to be sold by Ogden 
Corp., as part of its plan to dispose of its 
public utility investments in accordance 
with the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935. 


Address — One Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Business — The company is engaged 
primarily in the generation, distribution 


sale of electric energy and manufac- | ‘ 4 - . 
and 83 | National Bank of Chicago and First Wis- 


tured gas. : 

Underwriting—Ogden Corp., after the 
registration becomes effective, will publicly 
invite sealed proposals for the purchase or 
underwriting of these shares. The result 
of the bid opening will be filed by amend- 
ment later. 

Offering—Terms will be filed by amend- 
ment later. 


| ceeds 


Registration Statement No. 2-5213. Form | 


8-1. (9-15-43). 


JULIUS GARFINCKEL & CO., INC. 

Julius Garfinckel & Co., Inc., 
registration with the SEC covering 60,000 
shares of 512% preferred stock, par value 


filed a | GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


$25 a share, and 19,990 shares of common | 


stock, $1 par value. 

Address—Washington, D. C. 

Business — The company operates a 
specialty department store at 14th and F 
Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., dealing 
primarily in women’s wear and accessories, 
but includes various other retail and ser- 
vice departments, the more important being 
men’s and boys’ furnishings and clothing, 
semi-precious and precious jewelry, linens 
and blankets, glassware, china and lamps, 
stationery and luggage, and fur storage 
vaults. 

Proceeds ——- To redeem an unspecified 
number of the company’s cumulative con- 
vertible 6% preferred stock on its redemp- 
tion date Oct. 8, at $27.50 a share plus 
accrued dividends from Oct. 1. 

Underwriting—J. G. White & Co., Inc., 
for the 542% preferred stock. 

Offering—-The common stock shares will 


MONDAY, OCT. 11 
MAYER & CO., INC. 

Mayer & Co., Inc., has filed a 
statement for $3,000,000 fif- 
debentures, due Oct. 1, 


OSCAR 
Oscar 
registration 
teen year 314‘ 
1958. 
Address 
Business—Engaged in 
and provision business. 
Underwriting—-A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, head the group of underwriters. 
Others will be supplied by amendment. 


the meat packing 


Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be used to 


prepay the 25%‘ notes, maturing serially 
to 1951, of the company, in the principal 
amount of $2,025,000, held by 


Milwaukee, re- 
the sum of 
of net pro- 


consin National Bank of 
quiring, exclusive of interest, 
$2,050,312. The remainder 
will be used by the company to 
carry additional receivables and 
tories and larger bank balances, to reduce 
the necessity for current borrowings, and 


| to pay current liabilities. 


inven- | 


1241 Sedgewick Street, Chicago. 


; ment. 


the First | 


Offering— Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment. A new 
voting trust under which the common 
shares registered will be offered will b 
dated Oct. 1, 1943 The old voting trust 
will be terminated prior to or concurrently 
with the delivery of common stock to the 
underwriters 

Proceeds—The net proceeds may be ap- 
plied to any one or more of the following 
purposes: Purchase of additional equip- 
ment to be used on present routes or on 
proposed new routes; payment or reduc- 
tion of present bank loans; for working 
capital or other corporate purposes 

Registration Statement No. 2-5220. Form 
S-2. (9-27-43). 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 

Carleton Putnam, voting trustee, has 
filed a registration statement for voting 
trust certificates under voting trust agree- 


ment dated Oct. 1, 1943, for 500,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value, of Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, Inc. 


Address Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Business—Voting trust. 

Underwriting See registration state- 
ment above. Carleton Putnam, sole vot- 
ing trustee, is president and a director of 
the company. 

Offering—As soon as practicable after 


the effective date of the registration state- 
Under the terms of the voting 
trust agreement there may be deposited 
thereunder any authorized shares of the 
capital stock of the corporation. Tt. is 
also proposed to offer to the public voting 
trust certificates fepresenting an aggre- 
gate of 60,000 shares of common stock as 


certificates will be offered to persons ex- 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC 


POWER CO. 


California Electric Power Co. has regis- 
tered $16,000,000 first mortgage bonds, 
3%4% Series due 1968, and 40,000 shares 
544% convertible prior preferred stock, par 
value $100 per share 

Address—3771 Eighth Street, Riverside, 
Cal. 

Business—-Engaged in the generation, 
transmission, distribution and sale of elec- 
tric energy. 


Underwriting—Principal underwriter for 


the bonds is Dillon, Read & Co., New York, 
and for the preferred stock Stone & Web- 
ster and Blodget, Inec., and 3osworth, 
Chanute, Loughridge & Co., Denver. Other 
underwriters will be named by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Price of both bonds and prior 
preferred stock will be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds——Proceeds, together with funds 
received by the company from the sale of 
certain of its electric properties, will be 
used to redeem all of the first trust 
mortgage gold bonds, 5% series of 1956 
to be outstanding after giving effect to 


the surrender of certain bonds in the face 
amount of $641,300. Balance of proceeds 
will be used to pay the balance then due 
on the 3% installment note held by Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings As- 
sociation. Upon the payment of such note, 
$641,000 face amount of the company’s 
first mortgage trust gold bonds pledged by 


| the company as security for such note will 


be surrended for cancellation. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5172. Form 
S-1. (6-29-43). 


Amendment filed Sept. 11, 1943, to defer 


; | effective date. 
shown in statement above and voting trust 
| CENTURY SHARES TRUST 


|} open-end diversified 
| has 


ercising stock purchase options and acquir- | 
|ing shares of common stock pursuant 
| thereto. The offer to holders of common 
| stock to deposit stock under the agree- 
|}ment will terminate Oct. 1, 1944, unless 
extended by the voting trustee. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5221. Form 


| 


Registration Statement No. 2-5217. Form 


A-2. (9-22-43). 


WEDNESDAY, OCT. 13 


Globe-Wernicke Co. has filed a registra- | 


F-1. (9-27-43). 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











_AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC. 


tion statement for $650,000 442‘, first | 
mortgage bonds to be dated Oct. 1, 1943 | 
'and due Oct. 1, 1953. 

Address—-5025 Carthage Avenue, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

Business—Manufacturer of office fur- 


|of the bonds will be used, 


niture, filing equipment, stationers goods 


and filing supplies. 


Underwriting—W. E. Huiton & Co., of 
Cincinnati is named underwriter. 
Offering—Price to the public will be 


supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Proceeds from 
together with 


other funds of the company, to retire in 
|full the presently outstanding $651,100 
principal amount of 6‘ first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds due Oct. 1, 1944 on 
Jan. 1, 1944. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5218. Form 
S-2. (9-24-43). 


be sold only to the holders of the com- | 


pany’s outstanding bearer warrants which 
on or before Sept. 1, 1944, an aggregate 


fully paid and non-assessable. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5214. Form 
S-1. (9-15-43). 
SATURDAY, OCT. 9 
FIRST BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 


THURSDAY, OCT. 14 


: | DELAWARE POWER & LIGHT CO. 
entitle them to purchase at $12.50 a share | 


Delaware Power & Light Co. as consti- 


| tuted after the merger into it of Eastern 
of 19,990 shares of $1 par common stock, | 


| filed 


Shore Public Service Co., Delaware, has 
a registration statement covering 


| $15,000,000 first mortgage and collateral 


| trust bonds 3‘ 
| 1943, 


The First Bond & Mortgage Co. filed a | 


registration statement with the SEC cover- 
ing voting trust certificates for 


} 
| 


series to be dated Oct. 1, 
and due Oct. 1, 1973, and 40,000 
shares of preferred stock, cumulative, par 
$100 per share. The dividend rate on the 
preferred stock is to be named by bidders 
when issue is offered for competitive bid- 


1,400 ding, but is not to exceed 4.4%. 
O. | 


Address—600 Market Street, Wilmington, 


| Del. 


shares of common stock no par value. 

C., Logan, sale trustee. 
Office—Glendale, Calif. 
Registration Statement (filed in San | 


Francisco) No. 2-5215. Form F-1 (9-20-43). | 


SUNDAY, OCT. 10 
P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


P. Lorillard Company has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $20,000,000 20-year 
debentures, due Oct. 1, 1963, and 374,391 
shares of common stock, par value $10 per 
share. The interest rate on the deben- 
tures will be supplied by amendment. 

Address—119 West 40th Street, 
York City. 

Business—-Company is engaged in the 
business of manufacturing and _ ‘selling 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing tobaccos, 
and cigars. 

Underwriting—The new debentures and 
common stock will be underwritten by a 
banking group headed by Lehman Brothers 
and Smith, Barney & Co. Other members 
will be supplied by amendment. 

Offering—Offering price of the deben- 
tures to the public will be supplied by 
amendment. The 374,391 shares of com- 
mon stock are being offered to present 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Oct. 4, 1943, at the 
rate of one-fifth of a share for each share 
of common stock held at a price to be 
supplied by amendment. The subscription 
warrants will expire at 3 p.m. on Oct. 15, 
1943. New debentures will have a sinking 
fund scheduled to retire 50% of the issue 
by maturity. 

Proceeds—-Proceeds to be received by the 
company from the sale of the debentures 
are to be applied to the payment at 
maturity, or the sooner purchasing, of 
the company’s 7% gold bonds due Oct. 1, 
1944, presently outstanding in the aggre- 
gate principal amount of $5,209,600. Bal- 
ance of such proceeds and proceeds re- 
ceived from sale of common stock are to 
be applied to the payment or reduction of 
the company’s short term loans payable to 
the banks aggregating $19,000,000, and 
after payment of expenses, any balance 
will be added to the company’s working 
capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5216. Form 
S-1. (9-21-43). 


New 


4 


Business—Is a public utility operating 
in the State of Delaware. 
Underwriting—The bonds and stock are 


to be offered by the company for sale at 


| competitive bidding and the names of the 
|underwriters will be supplied by amend- 
| ment. 








Offering—Offering price of the bonds 
and preferred stock to the public will be 
furnished by post-effective amendment. 

Proceeds—-Net proceeds from the sale 
of bonds and preferred stock, 
with a portion, to the extent necessary, 
of $6,287,063 cash received from the 
United Gas Improvement Co., parent of 
the company, in connection with the issue 
and sale of common stock of Delaware to 
U. G. I., will be applied to redeem in- 
debtedness and preferred stocks of Dela- 
ware Power & Light Co., Eastern Shore 
Public Service Co. to be merged into Dela- 
ware and Maryland Light & Power Co. 
aggregating $24,822,913. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5219. Form 
S-1. (9-25-43). 


SATURDAY, OCT. 16 
CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES, INC. 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines, Inc., 
has filed a _ registration statement for 
107,989 shares of common stock, no par 
value. Of the shares registered, 60,000 
shares, to be evidenced by voting trust 
certificates registered under a separate 
registration statement—see statement be- 
low—are to be offered by or through un- 
derwriters at a proposed maximum public 
offering price not exceeding $16 per share 
and not exceeding in the aggregate $960,- 
000; and 47,989 shares are registered for 
issuance, pursuant to options, at $8 per 
share, being an aggregate public offering 
price of $383,912. 


Address — Municipal Airport, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Business—Operates as an air carrier of 
passengers, mail and express between 


Chicago, Ill., and New Orleans, La., and 
petween Memphis, Tenn., and Houston, 
Texas. 

Underwriting — Principal underwriters 
named are Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
Chicago, and I. M. Simon & Co., St. Louis. 


issue and sale | 


American Export Airlines, Inc., has filed 


la registration statement for 43,888 shares 


of capital stock. par value $3 per share. 
Address—-25 Broadway, New York. 


| marketable, 
| investment 
| of 


Century Shares Trust, of Boston; an 
investment company, 
registered 200,000 shares which are 
to be offered to the public at the liqudat- 
ing value then in effect, plus a loading 
charge of of the offering price (ap- 
proximately 7.5% of the liquidating value). 
Address—30 Federal Street, Boston. 
Business—The principal object of the 
trust is to enable investors to acquire 
through purchase of its shares, a security 
of moderate price which’ will be readily 
and which will represent an 
in a diversified list of shares 
insurance companies, banks and trust 
companies. 
Underwriting—Harriman 


A 
ive 


Ripley & Co., 


| Ine.! principal underwriter. 


Business—Is now engaged in air trans- | 


port operations between the United States 
and Europe, and conducts operations be- 
tween the United States and certain mili- 
tary bases in the Caribbean ‘!and South 
America under contract with the Navy. 
Underwriting—No underwriters. 


Offering—-The shares are. issuable wpon 
the exercise of capital stock 
warrants of the airlines company attached 
to 7,900 shares of 5% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of its parent, American Export 
Lines, Inc., a steamship company. The 


| Warrants are exercisable by the transfer 
to the airlines company. of the shares of | 





preferred stock attached to the warrants 
in payment of the purchase price. At the 
date of the prospectus holders of preferred 
stock of the steamship company are en- 


; time to time at 


Offering—The present offering com- 
prises 200,000 shares authorized .by the 
Trustees on July 20, 1943, for sale for 


cash to Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine., from 
the liquidating value of 
outstanding shares. 

Proceeds—The Trust would receive $5,- 
654,000 from the. sale of these shares if 
the liquidating value remained the same as 


}on July 20, 1943. 


purchase | 
| ist 


Registration Statement No. 2-5208. Form 
S-5. (8-27-43). 

Amendment filed Sept. 10, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 


CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. have filed a reg- 
ration statement for certificates of de- 


| posit for $996,500 542% sinking fund de- 
| bentures, due 1946. 


Address—-Monroe Avenue and Farmer 


| Street, Detroit, Mich. 


| or 


| 


titled to receive 5 5/9 shares at the price | 
of $18 per share for each share of the | 


steamship company preferred stock. 
Purpose—Upon the exercise of any war- 


rants the airlines company is required to | 


surrender to the steamship company all 
shares of preferred stock of the steamship 
company it may acquire, and each share 
of preferred is to be paid for by cancelling 
$100 of the indebtedness owed by the air- 
lines company to the steamship company. 
The steamship company sold privately in 
1940 10,000 shares of its preferred stock 
with warrants of the airlines company 


| attached and advanced the gross proceeds 


together | 


of the sale, $1,000,000, to the airlines 
company. The steamship company through 
the sinking fund provision is retiring 2,100 
shares of the preferred stock so that war- 
rants attached to these shares become 
void. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5203. Form 
S-1. (8-19-43). 

Amendment filed Sept. 4, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 


| ATLANTA GAS LIGHT CO. 





Atlanta Gas Light Co., a subsidiary of 
Consolidated Electric & Gas Co., filed a 
registration statement with the SEC, for 
$7,500,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1963, and 20,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, par value $100 a 
share, on which sealed bids will be asked. 


. Address—-243 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Businéss—-Company is an operating util- 
ity company engaged primarily in the 
business of purchasing, distributing and 
selling natural gas in 20 municipalities in 
Georgia, and manufacturing, distributing 
and selling artificial gas in five munici- 
Ppalities in Georgia and two in South Caro- 
lina. Incidental to the promotion of its 
business, the company also engages in the 
merchandising of gas appliances. It has 
been engaged in the sale of gas continu- 
ously since 1856, except when its plant 
was damaged during the Civil War. 


Proceeds—Net proceeds, exclusive of ac- 
crued interest and dividends, will be ap- 
plied to the extent that funds are avail- 
able to the redemption of $5,875,000 prin- 
cipal amount of general mortgage bonds, 
series due 1955, 442%, at 104, and $2,150,- 
000 principal amount of general mortgage 
bonds, 332%, series due 1961, at 10442, 
and to the redemption of 13,000 shares of 
6% cumulative preferred stock at $110 a 
share. 


Underwriting—To be filed by amendment. 


Registratien Statement No. 2-5211, Form | 


S-1. (8-31-43). 








Business—Character of business done by 
iginal issuer is a department store and 
general mercantile business, at retail. 


Underwriting—-Company has engaged the | 


services of H. M. Preston & Co., Chicago, 
as its readjustment manager. 
Offering——Call for deposit of bonds un- 
der plan of debenture adjustment. 
Purpose—-Purpose of requesting deposiis 
is to ask depositors to consent to an ex- 
tension of the maturity date of the au- 
thorized 5%2° debentures from. May 1, 


1946, to Oct. 31, 1952 and various modi- | 


fications of the indenture. 
tion Statement No. 2-5176. 


See Registra- 


Registration Statement No. 2-5175. Form | 


D-1. (7-5-43). 

Stop order proceedings discontinued and 
registration statement withdrawn Aug. 3, 
1943. 


CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 


Crowley, Milner & Co. have filed a reg- | 


istration statement for $996,500 512% 
Sinking fund debentures as extended to 
ieee and $1,245,600 4% debentures due 
Address—Monroe Avenue and Farmer 
Street, Detroit, Mich. ; 
Business—Department store and genera] 
mercantile business; at retail. 
Purpose—-Company proposes a plan of 


debenture adjustment and a plan of cap- | 


ital stock readjustment. The 542% de- 
bentures as extended to 1952 are to be 
issued through certificates of deposit to 
holders of old 542% sinking fund deben- 
tures due 1946 under plan of debenture 
adjustment, extending maturity date and 
modifying indenture provisions. The 4% 
debentures will be issued in exchange for 
31,140 shares of $50 par prior preference 
stock on basis of $40 face amount of de- 
bentures plus $10 in cash for one share of 
stock under plan of capital stock readjust- 
ment. r 

‘gistration Statement No. 2-5176. Form 
8-1. (6-30-1943). 

Stop order proceedings discontinued and 
rhe tration statement withdrawn Aug. 3, 
943. 

! 
COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. has filed 
a registration statement for 70,000 shares 
of cumulative convertible preferred stock, 
without par value, and 269,231 shares of 
common stock, par $1, representing shares 
reserved for issuance upon conversion .of 
the cumulative convertible preferred stock. 
The dividend rate on preferred stock wil) 
be filed by amendment. 

Address — Equitable Building, 
Col. ; 

Business—Engaged directly and through 
subsidiaries in the business of manufac- 
turi +d and selling flour, meal, feed and 
related products and of buying. and selling 


Denver, 





| wheat, other grains, beans, coal and mis- 


cellaneous merchandise. Also engaged: in 
business of storing, grinding, sacking and 
cleaning beans, grains and other com- 
modities for farmers and others 

Underwriting Principal underwriters 
are Union Securities Co., N. Y¥.: Boettcher 
& Co., Denver; Bosworth, Chanute, 
Loughridge & Co., Denver; Paul H. Davis 
& Co., Chicago, and Hornblower & Weeks, 
N. Y 

Offering—-Offering price to the public 
will be supplied by amendment 

Proceeds—-Proceeds from the sale of the 
stock, together with the net proceeds to 
be received from the sale of $3,000,000 of 
15-year 4 sinking fund debentures, pro- 
posed to be sold privately, are to be used 
to redeem on or before Oct. 15, 1943, the 
presently outstanding $6,500,000 5 con- 
vertible debentures due June 1, 1968 

Registration Statement No. 2-5196. Form 
A-2. (8-6-43). 

Company in amendment filed Aug. 20, 
1943, fixes the dividend rate on the pre- 
ferred stock at $2. 

The SEC hearings scheduled for Sept. 
14, 1943, on stop order proceedings have 
been postponed subject to call by the trial 
examiner 
CROWN CAPITAL CORPORATION 

Crown Capital Corporation has filed a 
registration statement for 250,000 sharés 


of common stock, Class A, and 6,900 shares 
of common stock, Class B. 


Address—-100 West Tenth Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Business-—-Formed on Jan. 2, 1942, for 
the purpose of organizing subsidiaries to 
engage in the small loan or personal 
finance business. 

Underwriting——Hodson & Co., Inc., New 
York, is named principal underwriter. 

Offering—-Company has entered into an 
|} agreement with Hodson & Co., Inc., pur- 


Suant to which the latter has agreed to 
use its best efforts, as agent of the corpo-. 
ration, to effect the sale of 250,000 shares 
of common stock Class A and 6,900 shares 
of common stock Class B at prices to be 
filed by amendment. Hodson & Co., Ince., 
is not obligated to purchase any part of 
the stock. 

Proceeds——-Corporation intends to apply 
the net proceeds from the sale of stock 
toward the repayment of the balance due 
on a loan procured from a finance com- 
| pany, which ameunted to $35,000 on July 
31, 1943. Balance of proceeds will be 
placed in the general funds of the com- 
pany. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5202. Form 
S-1. (8-18-43). 

Amendment filed Sept. 16, 
effective date. 


1943, to defer 


DOYLE MACHINE & TOOL CORP. 

Doyle Machine & Tool Corp. has regis- 
tered 36,000 shares of common stock, $1 
Dar value. 

Address — 320-6 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Business—-Engaged in the manufacture 
of machinery, tools and parts. 

Underwriting—None stated. 

Offering—-In connection ‘with public of- 
fering of 113,004 shares of common stock 
in October, 1940, common stock purchase 
Warrants for an aggregate of 36,000 shares 
|of such common stock were delivered to 
the underwriters of the 113,004 shares in 
proportion to their subscriptions. Each 
warrant gives the holder the right to pur- 
| chase the number of shares named therein 
at $4 per share. The warrants are ex- 
,ercisable on or before Aug. 31, 1943. In 
anticipation of the presentation of war- 
rants for exercise company is registering 
36,000 shares of common reserved for issue 
upon such exercise. 

Proceeds—-Will be added to the present 
|cash balances of the company and used 
for general corporate purposes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5194. Form 
S-2. (8-23-43). 
Amendment filed Sept. 4, 1943, to defer 
| effective date. 


West Taylor Street, 


DRAKE TOWERS, INC. 

W. L. Cohrs, John P. Hooker, E. A. 
Tittle, John T. Wheeler and F. Hampden 
| Winston as trustees have filed a registra- 
tion statement for voting trust certificates 
| for 28,209 shares of common stock, par 
| $1 per share, of Drake Towers, Inc. 
Address—-Principal office Room 1730, 23 
; South Clark Street, Chicago. 

Business—-Apartment building located at 
171-179 Lake Shore Drive, Chicage 

Underwriting——Nore. 

Offering—As S0Ou ad practicable after 
registration statement becomes effective. 

Purpose—The securities are presently 
subject to a stock trust agreement which 


| expires Oct. 1, 1943. It is proposed to 
extend the agreement, as amended, to 
| Oct. 1, 1963. 
| Registration Statement No. 2-5204, Form 
F-1. (8-20-43). 

Registration statement effective 3:15 


p.m. EWT on Sept. 4, 1943. 


FIDUCIARY COUNSEL, 8. A., INC, ‘ 

Fiduciary Counsel, 8. A., Inc., has regis- 
tered 20,000 shares of 4% non-cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100 per share; 20,- 
000 shares of no par Class A common and 
20,000 shares of no par Class B common. , 

Address — 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

Business —- Was incorporated on June 
26, 1943, under the laws of the State of 
Delaware. It is proposed to engage. in 
one or more of’ following activities: As- 
sist North American enterprises to expand 
their activities in South American coun- 
tries; act as advisors ‘to North American 
and South American companies in help- 
ing solve their Central and South Ameri- 
can financial, engineering, production and 
marketing problems; handle for North and 
South American manufacturers -the dis- 
tribution of their goods in South America; 
manufacture and sell products in South 
America and Central America as- agent of 
North American manufacturers of such 
products; invest in real estate, commodi- 
ties and business enterprises in North, 
Central. and South America or perhaps 
elsewhere. ; 
@ Underwriting—The offering will not be 
made through underwriters or dealers but 
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directly by the 
The preferred stock is to. be 
par value of $100 per share 
shares of Class A and Class B 
to be sold at $1 per share 
Shares of Class A and B 
be purchased part of and 
with the purchase of an equal 
number shares of preferred stock 
Proceeds—For working capital 
Registration Statement No. 2-5193 
S-1. (8-2-43). 


Will be 

Offering 
Sold -at 
and the 
common 
respex 
can only 
together 


company 


‘tively 


as 


Form 


FINANCIAL INDUSTRIAL FUND, 
Financial Industrial Fund, 
registered 300,000 fund shares. 
Address——650 Seventeenth Street, Denver. 
Business—Diversified investment fund. 
Underwriters—None. 
Offering——At market. 
of proposed public offering Aug. 
Proceeds—-For investment 
Registration Statement No. 2-5188. Form 
8-5. (7-28-43). 
Registration 
p.m. EWT on Sept. 


INC. 


Inc. has 


Approximate date 
17, 1943. 


statement effective 5:30 


13, 1943. 


FINANCIAL INDUSTRIAL FUND, INC. 

Financial Industrial Fund, Inc., has filed 
@ registration statement for 600 cumula- 
tive (full-paid) investment certificates 
calling for’ the purchase of Financial 
dustrial Fund shares in the amount * of 
$600,000; 950 systematic (periodic. pay- 
ment) investment certificates providing for 
total payment of $1,140,000, and 50 sys- 
iematic investment certificates (with 
surance) providing for total payments of 
$60,000. 


Address—650 Seventeenth Street, Denver. | 


Business—Diversified investment fund. 
Underwriting—None. 
Offering——Proposed- maximum 


registered is $1,800,000. Approximate date 
of proposed public offering is Aug. 17, 
1943. 
: Proceeds—-For investment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5189: Form 
8-6. (7-28-43). 

Registration. statement effective 
p.m. EWT on Sept. 13, 1943. 


5:30 


FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Florida Power & Light Co. registerec 
with SEC $45,000,000 First Mortga 


bonds, due Oct. 1, 1971; $10,000,000 Sink- | 


ing Fund Debentures, due Oct. 1, 1956; 
and 140.000 shares Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, $100 Par 


plied by amendment 
Ra see ans S. E. Second Ave., Miami, 

a. 

Susiness—This subsidiary of American 
Power & Light (Electric Bond & Share 
System) ts an operating public utility en- 
gaged principally in generating, transmit- 
ting, distributing and selling electric en- 
ergy 


the JacKsonville area), and other portions 
of Florida 

Underwriting ana uUffering—The securt- 
ties registered are to be sold by company 
under the competitive bidding Rule U-50 
of the SEC’s Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Names of underwriters and 
price to public, will be supplied by post- 
effective amendment to registration state- 
ment 

Proceeds will be applied as follows: 
$53,170,000 to redeem at 102%, the $52,- 


000.000 of company’s First Mortgage 5s of | 


1954; $15,693,370 to redeem at $110 per 
: share, 
$7 preferred stock, no par. 
tails to be supplied by 
amendment 
Registration Statement No. 2-4845. Form 
A2. (9-17-41) 


Further de- 


effective aate. 


INDIANA STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 

Indiana Steel Products Co., has filed a 
; registration statement covering 30,000 
' shares of 6% ‘convertible’ preferred stock, 
$20 par value, and 75;000 shares of com- 
mon stock, $1 par value (reserved for con- 
version of 6% convertible preferred stock). 
By an agreement dated July 9, 1943, be- 
tween the company and the underwriters, 
the company has agreed to sell the pre- 
ferred stock to’ them at $18 a share. 

j Address — 6 North Michigan Avenue, 

Chicago. 

The company is the largest exclusive 
manufacturer of permanent magnets in the 
United States and distributes. its product 
directly. to manufacturers of products in 
which pernianent magnets are a component 
part. Among such products are: radio and 
sound equipment, electrical instruments, 
* temperature and pressure controls, polar- 
ized relays; Are back indicators, voltage 
regulators, traffic signal controls, mag- 
netos, generators, etc. 

Underwriters—Brailsford & Co., Chicago, 
and Kalmah & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Offering price to the public of the pre- 
ferred stock, $20.00 a share. 

Proceeds—Net proceéds from the sale of 
the preferred stock, estimated at $531,230 
after expenses, will be used for working 
capital. In the opinion of the manage- 
ment, additional capital is required in 
connection with expanded production in- 
cidental to war program, and in the an- 
ticipated expanded peace time business. 

Holders of the preferred stock may at 
their option convert such shares from date 
of issue to and including Dec. 31, 1946, at 
the rate of 2% shares of common stock 
for each share of preferred stock so con- 
verted, and after that date, at the rate 
of two shares of common for each share of 
preferred. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5206. Form 
S-2. (8-25-43). 

Amendment filed Sept. 11, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 


KANSAS-NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS CO., 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc., 
has filed a registration statement for 12,- 
500 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock, without par value. 
Address—Phillipsburg, Kan. 


In- | 


in--| 


offering | 
Price to the public of the securities being 


Interest rates on the | 
Bonds and Debentures, and the dividend | 
rate on the preferred stock, will be sup. | 


(also manufacture and sale of gas), | 
serving most of the territory along the | 
east coast of Florida (with exception of | 


the 142.667 shares of company’s | 
post-effective | 


Amendment filed Sept. 13, 1943, to defer | 


Business—Is an operating public utility 
company engaged in the purchase, primari- 
ly, of natural gas in the State of Kansas, 
and in its transmission and wholesale and 
retail distribution in the States of Kansas 
and Nebraska. 

Underwriting 
Trust Co. of Lincoln, 
Beecroft, Cole & Co 
Harold E. Wood & 
United Trust Co., 
Rauscher, Pierce 
3igelow-Webb, 
shares. 

Offering—Offering price to public 
per share plus accrued dividends. 

Proceeds—of the net proceeds, estimated 
at $1,275,000, the retirement of the com- 
pany’s outstanding 9,824 shares of $6 
cumulative preferred stock at $105 per 
share will require $1,031,520. All of the 
$6 préferred stock has been called for re- 
demption on Sept. 15, 1943: Balance of 
net proceeds, estimated at $243,000, wil 
be added to the company's working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5186. Form 
S-1. (7-24-43). 

Registration 
p.m. EWT on 


are First 
5,625 shares; 
Kan., 2,250; 
Paul, 1,875; 
Abilene, Kan., 1,500; 
Co., Dallas, 625 and 

Minneapolis, 625 


Underwriters 
Neb., 
Topeka 


Co., St. 


Ry 
e 


Inc 9 


$105 


statement. effective 5:30 


Aug. 16; 1943. 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
Keystene Custedian Funds, Inc.,. has 
filed -a registration statement for 100,000 
Shares of full certificates of participation, 
Keystone Custodian Fund, Series ‘‘B-2’’. 
Address—-50 Congress Street, Boston. 
Business-—-Investment trust. 
Underwriting Keystone 
| Funds, Inc., is named sponsor. 
Offering—-At market. 
Proceeds——For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5167. Form 
C-1. (6-29-43). 
Registration statement 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 4, 1943. 


Custodian 


effective 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., 
| filed a registration statement for 100,000 
shares full certificates of participation, 
Keystone Custodian Fund, Series ‘“K-2"’. 
Address—50 Congress Street, Boston. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriting Keystone 
| Funds, Inc., sponsor. 
Offering—-At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5168. Form 
| C-1. (6-29-43). 
Registration statement effective 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 4, 1943, as of 
p.m. EWT July 18, 1943. 


Custodian 


| KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
Reystone Custodian Funds, Inc., 
filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares, full certificates of 
| Keystone Custodian Fund, Series ‘‘S-1"’. 
Address—50 Congress Street, Boston. 
Business—-Investment trusst. 
Underwriting Keystone 
Funds, Inc., sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5169. Form 
C-1. (6-29-43). 
Registration statement 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 4, 1943, 
}pum. EWT July 18, 1943. 


effective 
as of 5:30 


KEYSTONE CUSTODIAN FUNDS, INC. 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc., has filed 
| a registration statement for 500,000 shares 
| of full certificates of participation, 
stone Custodian Fund, Series ‘‘S-2’’. 
Address—-50 Congress Street, Boston. 
| Business-——Investment trust. 
| Underwriting Keystone 
| Funds, Inc., sponsor. 
Offering—At market. 
|. Proceeds—-For investment. 
| Registration Statement No. 2-5170. Form 
| C-1. (6-29-43). 
Registration statement 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 4, 1943. 


| NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 
National Securities & Research Corpora- 
tion has filed a registration statement for 
40,716 shares in First Mutual -Trust' Fund. 
Address—120 Broadway, New York. City. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Underwriter—National Securities & Re- 
search Corporation, sponsor. 
Offering—Will be continuous and _ the 
offering price will vary with the value. of 
a share, which value in turn will-vary with 
the value of the, underlying securities in 
the trust. fund. 
Proceeds—For investment. 
|. Registration Statement’ No. 2-5163. Form 
C-1. (6-28-43). 
Registration statement 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 4, 1943. 


effective 5:30 


effective 5:30 





| NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


16,631 shares of National Securities Series. 
Address—-120 Broadway, New York City. 
Business—Investment trust. 
Offering—Effective date of registration 

statement. 

Proceeds—For investment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5164. Form 

C-1. (6-28-43). 
Registration statement 

p.m. EWT on Aug. 4, 1943. 


effective 5:30 


NETHERLANDS HOTEL 

Helen Harrington has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $564,000 10-year first 
mortgage income bonds of the Netherlands 
Hotel. 

Address—Netherlands Hotel property is 
located at 3831-39 Main Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Business—Hotel and apartments. 

Offering—-First mortgage bonds were 
originally issued on Noy. 1, 1927, by Mc- 
Canles Building Company in the amount 
of $600,000. $36,000 of the aggregate 
principal amount has been paid, leaving 
$564,000 face amount of bonds unpaid 
and in default. It is proposed that the 
new bonds aggregating $564,000 face 
amount will be exchanged for the present 
bonds now outstanding together with in- 
terest coupons attached or appertaining 
to the same. In effecting the exchange 





| PITTSBURGH 


5:30 | 
| Shares of common stock, 
| share. 


/such additional 


|} on such record date. 
|} er's allotment on this basis is, or includes, 
|a fraction of a share, he will be entitled to 


5:30 | 
5:30 | 
| are 
| ganese, 
has | 


participation, | 


Custodian | 
|mature, or may, 


5:30 | 
| Charleston plant. 
| has been paid off and three $100,000 in- 


| common 





| A-2. 


National Securities & Research Corpora- | 
tion has filed a registration statement for | 





each bondholder will make the exchange 
on the same basis as every other bond- 
holder None will be sold for cash or 
other property and exchange will be made 
only with bondholders 

Underwriting—-There are 
ers of any of the bonds. 

Purpose—-To effect exchange of 

Registration Statement No. 2-5191. 
S-1. (7-31-43). 


no underwrit- 
bonds 
Form 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. OF CALIFORNIA 

A: C. Balch, F. E. Rand and 
Waggener as the Pacific Mutual 
holders Protective Committee 
a registration statement with 
for voting trust certificates for 508,200 
shares of common stock, par $1 per 
Share, of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of California. 

Address — Of issuer, 626 South Spring 
St.; ‘Los Angeles, Cal. Executive office, 
523 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Business— Life insurance. 

Purpose—The agreement places no lim- 
itation upon the powers of the committee 
to vote the shares held by it. However, 
one of the main objectives of the com- 
mittee is to vote the securities held by 
them in connection with the said so- 
called plan and agreement of 
tion and reinsurance and mutualization 
affecting the Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of California. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5098. Form 
F-1. (2-19-43). 

Amendment filed Sept. 11, 


Leslie 
Share- 
have filed 

the SEC 


| effective date. 


METALLURGICAL CO., 
INC, 

Pittsburgh 

filed a 


Metallurgical Co., has 


registration statement 


Inc., 
for 


at the close of business Aug. 5, 1943, 
these shares on the basis of one share of 
common stock for each 
4 shares of stock held by each stockholder 
In case a stockhold- 


subscribe to one whole share in lieu of 


| such fraction. 
| Address—-3801 Highland Avenue, Niagara 
| Falls, N. Y¥. 


Business—Engaged in the production in 
electric furnaces of alloys which are used 
in the production of alloy steel, alloy cast- 
ings and magnesium metal. Such alloys 
principally ferro-silicon, silico-man- 
and ferro-chromium. The com- 
pany also manages the Charleston plant 
of the Defense Plant Corporation. 

Underwriting—None. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds will 
to the payment of the principal of certain 
notes due the Commercial National Bank 
and Trust Co., of New York, as they 


payment of the principal prior to maturity. 
The company borrowed $500,000, repre- 
sented by ten promissory notes, to finance 
the construction and equipment of 
Of this sum, $200,000 


stallments are due on the Ist of May, 1944, 
1945 and 1946. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5209. Form | 
| $-2. 
Key- | 


(8-27-43). 


effective date. 


_ | POPE & TALBOT, INC. 
Custodian 


Pope & Talbot, Inc., San Francisco, have 
registered with the SEC 200,000 shares of 


already issued and outstanding stock. 
Address—-2700 Russ Bldg., San 


| cisco, Calif. 


Business—The primary business of the 
company is manufacturing and marketing 
lumber and lumber products, and operat- 
ing a fleet of steam cargo ships as a 
common carrier in Pacific coastwise and 
intercoastal trade. The company also is in 
the business of selling cut over timber 
land owned by it in the Pacific Northwest. 

Proceeds——Will go to the present owners 
of the 200,000 shares. 

Underwriting—Blyth & Co., 
Dean Witter & Co. 

Offering——Of the authorized 800,000 com- 
mon stock shares, 799,969 are held by a 
number of individuals. The 200,000 being 
offered will be sold by Some of these, and 
their identity will be disclosed in an 
amendment to be filed later. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5210. Form 
(8-28-43). 

Amendment filed Sept. 15, 1943, to defe 


Inc., and 


| effective date. - 


| RIVERSIDE MILLS | 
Riverside Mills has registered $639,000 | 
first mortgage bonds, dated Feb. 15, | 


542% 
1943, due Feb. 15, 1963. 

Address—Augusta, Ga. 

Business—Company devotes its activity 
almost entirely to cotton textile by-prod- 
ucts or waste. 

Underwriting—No formal underwriting 
agreement has been entered into covering 
the exchange offered. 

Offering—Under a plan of reorganiza- 
tion Riverside Mills offers to the holders 
of its preferred stock in exchange therefor 
$120 par value in first mortgage 542% 
bonds, plus $2.625 in cash for each share 
of its preferred stock, provided that 75% 
in amount of the issued and outstanding 
preferred stock accept the same and ten- 
der their stock in exchange on or before 
Sept. 1, 1943 (but extended by the board 
to Dec. 31, 1943). The bonds of this issue 
shall only be exchanged for preferred stock 
or sold to raise money to purchase and re- 
tire preferred stock or to reimburse the 
company for preferred stock which it may 
purchase before plan becomes effective, 
and which it does not retiré and shall not 
be disposed of for any other purpose. 
Should company acquire an amount of 
bonds not exceeding $120,000 through the 
exchange of preferred stock purchased by 
it, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. has 
agreed to buy any such bonds which Riv- 
erside Mills desires to sell at not less 


rehabilita- | 


1943, to defer | 


25,073 | 
par value $10 a} 
The company is offering, without | 

| underwriting, to its stockholders of record 
has | 


| commercial 


in the discretion of the | 
| board of directors, be applied to the pre- 


its | 


| 8-2. 


stock, $10 par value, which are | 
to be sold by the present owners of this | 


Fran- | 


| Ohio 





| A-8. 


than $83.50 
crued interest 
Purpose—For reorganization 
Registration Statement No. 2-5165 
S-1. (6-28-43). 
Registration statement 
EWT on Sept. 1, 1943 
EWT July 17, 1943 


per $100 par value and ac- 


Form 


effective 3 
of 5:30 


p.m 
p.m 


as 


STOKELY BROS. & CO., INC. 

Stokely Bros. & Co., Inc., has _ regis- 
tered with the SEC 106,050 shares of com- 
mon stock, $1 par value, and 42,925 shares 
of 5‘e cumulative prior preference 
$20 par vyalue, which are being offered 
under an exchange plan to the holders of 
common and preferred stocks of its sub- 
sidiary, Stokely Foods, Inc. 

Address—-941 N. Meridian 
napolis, Ind. 

Business—Selling fruits, fruit juices and 
vegetables which are processed and packed 
for it by its subsidiaries. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—-The company offers to hold- 
ers of common stock of Stokely Foods, Inc., 
| 50-cent par value a share, one share ot 
its $1 par value common stock in ex- 
change. Holders of the $1.50 cumulative 
dividend preferred stock of Stokely Foods, 


St., India- 


Inc., are given the right to exchange four | 


of such shares for each five shares of the 
|} company’s 5% 
| stock, $20 par value. The Sept. 1, 1943, 
| dividend on the preferred stock of Stokely 
Foods, Inc., has not been declared. Any 
shares of such preferred stock of that 
company exchanged after the 
| business Sept. 30, 1943, will not be entitled 
to receive the dividend on the 5% cumula- 
tive prior preference stock of Stokely 
| Brothers & Co., Inc., which has been de- 
clared payable Oct. 1, 1943, to holders of 
record at the close of business Sept. 30, 
1943. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5212. Form 
| S-1. (9-3-43). ’ 

Registration statement effective 
p.m. EWT on Sept. 23, 1942. 


5:30 


| TRANS-OCEANIC AIR LINES, INC. 
| Trans-Oceanic Air Lines, Inc., has reg- 
| istered 300,000 shares of Class ‘‘A’’ voting 
| stock without par value. 
| Address—Du Pont Building, Wilmington, 
| Del. 

Business—Organized under laws of State 
of Delaware on Feb. 9, 1943, under leader- 
ship of Captain Thomas G. Smith, by a 


| group of Air Force Ferry Command pilots, 
|} now engaged in trans-Atlantic operations 


of a strictly military nature. The con- 


| templated activities of the corporation are 


essentially of a peacetime nature, and will 


| include the transportation by air or partly 
| by 
_ _ | passengers, 
be applied | 


land and water and partly by air of 
mails and freight and express 
kind through maintenance of 
air hnes and services in all 
parts of the world. 

Underwriting—No underwriters. 
Offering—To accomplish that objective 
subscriptions to the stock initially offered 
will be limited to the active operating 
personnel of the corporation consisting of 
flight crews, officials and department 
heads of the corporation. Initial offering 
will be limited to 250,000 shares, at a price 
of $1 if paid in United States currency 
and $1.10 a share if paid 
currency. 
Proceeds — For 


of every 


organization expenses, 


| working capital and investments. 
Amendment filed Sept. 10, 1943, to defer | 


Registration Statement No. 2-5192. Form 
(7-31-43). 
Amendment filed Sept. 4, 1943, to defer 


| effective date. 


UNION LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COM 


PANY 
Union Light, Heat and Power Co. re 
shares $100 par commo: 


gistered 25,000 
& Main 8st., Cincinnat) 


stock 

Address—4th 

Business — Operating electric utility 
company 

Underwriter — Columbia Gas & Electri: 
Corp. 

Oriering—Stockholders will receive otf 
fer to subscribe to 25/94ths of one com 
mon share in units of 5/94ths of a shar 
for each 5/94ths of a share held at $5.3) 
for each unit. On a share basis, stock 
holders may subscribe to 5 new share: 
for each share held at $100.016 per share 
Substantially all outstanding stock is hele 
by Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 

Proceeds—To repay current debt anc 
62,835,000 first mortgage bonds held bj} 
Oarent and associated companies, auu fo) 
construction costs 

Registration Statement No. 2-4379. Forn 
(3-30-40) 

Amendment filed Sept. 9, 1943, to defer 
effective date. 
(This list is incomplete this week) 


————E——— Ee 
Interesting Situation 
Preferred stock of the Peoples 
Light & Power Co. offers an in- 
teresting situation according to a 
memorandum being distributed 
by Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of this memorandum may 
be had from Ira Haupt & Co. 
upon request. 


H. B. Wyeth Visiting N. Y. 


Harry B. Wyeth, Jr., president 
of Wyeth & Co., 647 S. Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif., mem- 


bers of the Los Angeles Stock 
Exchange, is visiting in New York 
City where he will remain for 
about one week. He is making his 
headquarters at the firm’s office 





at 40 Wall Street. 


stock, | 


cumulative prior preference | 


close of | 


in Canadian | 


Senate Group Delays 
Post-War Proposals 


A subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has 
under consideration several reso- 
lutions regarding post-war policy, 
including the House-approved 
Fulbright resolution, but has post- 
poned action pending further 
study. It is reported that the Sen- 
ate will pass a measure of its own 
/compromising various proposals. 

In Associated Press Washington 
|} accounts of Sept. 23, the following 
was reported. 

Senator Guy M. Gillette (Dem., 
Iowa) predicted the committee 
would act within “three or four 
| weeks” on a resolution of its own. 

|He said that there was some feel- 
ing in the Senate that the House 
had gone out of bounds in passing 
| the Fulbright measure. 


| Senator Gillette told reporters 
| that while he welcomed the House 
action he believed the Senate 
would desire to pass a resolution 
of its own. The Senate holds the 
| constitutional authority to advise 
_the President in the negotiation of 
treaties, which cannot become ef- 
fective until ratified by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate. 


Senator Hatch (Dem., N. M.) 
'who is not a member of the com- 
mittee, told reporters he regarded 
| the House-approved Fulbright 
| measure as unsatisfactory because 
‘it lacks a definite pledge to use 
Foogmay gat force to prevent future 


aggression. 


The Fulbright proposal would 
| put Congress on record merely as 
favoring United States participa- 
| tion in “appropriate international 
machinery” with power adequate 
to maintain peace. 


| The proposal to use military 
force is the keynote of a resolu- 
tion offered by Senator Hatch and 
Senators Hill (Dem., Ala.), Ball 
(Rep., Minn.) and Burton (Rep., 
|Ohio) which the subcommittee is 
considering. Their resolution; the 
Fulbright measure, and other 
| pending proposals appear likely to 


'give way in the committee to a 
compromise statement expected 
to be offered later by Senator 
Connally (Dem., Tex.) chairman 
of the full committee. 

Passage of the Fulbright resolu- 
tion was noted in these columns 
of Sept. 23, page 1192. 

aa mee 


Further Newsprint Cut 

The War Production Board on 
Sept. 28 ordered a further cut in 
consumption of newsprint by 
newpapers during the fourth quar- 


Press advices from Washington, on 
Sept. 28, and from which we also 
take the following: 

H. M. Bitner, director of W. P. 
B.’s printing and publishing divi- 
sion, said the reductions in per- 
missible total usage would be- 
come effective Oct. 1. Required 
reductions will be figured on a 
sliding scale in combination 
with previously ordered slashes. 
Smaller users will not be so dras- 
tically curtailed as publishers 
using 500 tons or more a quarter, 
who will be required to cut a full 
10% from the base total calcu- 
lated on 103% of net paid circula- 
tion. The new order again 
exempts users of less than 25 tons 
a quarter. 

The sliding scale for calculat- 
ing reductions ranges from 5% 
for users of 50 tons to a full 10% 
for users of 500 tons or more a 
quarter. 


The 


newsprint reduction or- 
dered today is the third limitation 


on allowable usage. Last Jan- 
uary, publishers were restricted 
to quarterly allotments equal to 
100% of the tonnage needed to 
print the 1941 net paid circula- 
tion, plus 3% allowance for spoil- 
age. This 103% of 1941 net paid . 
circulation requirements remains 
the base on which the new re- 


strictions are calculated. 








ter of this year said Associated » 
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Bill In Congress To Retain State Gontrol 


Of Fire Ins. Companies Backed By Underwriters 


The National Board of Underwriters announced on Sept. 27 the 


position of the nation’s fire insurance companies with respect to | 


efforts of the anti-trust division of 


the anti-trust laws to the busipess, said the New York “Times” of | 


Sept. 28, which also said: 
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Allen B. DuMont 











Trading markets and 


Members New York 


45 NASSAU STRE 


the Department of Justice to apply | 


Among other data, the board has distributed a bill introduced in 


the United States Senate a week 
ago today “affirming the intent of 
the Congress that the regulation 
of the business of insurance re- 
main within the control of the 
several States” and that the anti- 
trust laws “be not applicable to 
that business.” 

Identical bills were introduced 
in the House of Representatives 
on the preceding day, and both 
houses referred the bills to their 
committees on the judiciary. The 
bills note that the several States, 
“each as it deems for the best in- 
terest of its citizens, do regulate 
all acts: of insurance companies 
performed within their respective 
borders” and that “it has not been, 
nor is it now, the intent or the 
desire of the Congress to invade 
the rights of the States or to as- 
sume to itself functions which 
have long been accepted as best 
performed by the States.” 

“This proposed legislation is 
being supported openly and whole- 
heartedly by fire insurance com- 
ponics, agents, brokers, and others 
ccnnected with the insurance 
business ,” the board declares. “It 
is believed to be in the interest 
of the established American prin- 
ciple of maintaining the rights of 
the States to regulate and govern 
their own affairs. 

“There is nothing unusual in 
these bills. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has repeatedly 
held, during a period of 75 years, 
that the business of insurance is 
not commerce. Henee it is not 
subject to Federal anti-trust laws. 
For over 90 years, insurance has 
been regulated by the States, each 
acting to meet local conditions in 
the way it deems best for its cit- 
izens. 


Anti-Trust Case Recalled 


“The need for Congress to af- 
firm its intention that regulation 
of insurance remain a matter for 
the States arises out of the at- 
tempts of the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice to 
apply Federal anti-trust laws to 
the fire insurance business.” 

In August of this year the in- 
dictment brought against 198 fire 
insurance companies and some 27 
individuals charging them with 
violation of Federal anti-trust 
laws, was dismissed by the United 
States District Court at Atlanta. 
The Court, according to the Board 
of Underwriters, “held, as the 





> 
S 


Supreme Court has done for 75 
years, that the business of insur- 


Sherman Act.” 


Employee Pension Pian 
Advantages Outlined 


Reflecting the keen public in- 
terest in plans providing retire- 
ment benefits for employed per- 
sons, the Pension Trust Division 





published a 92-page book written 
by two members of its staff, con- 
taining comprehensive informa- 
iton about pension, bonus, 
profit-sharing systems. 


and 


ome Weber, Trust Administrator, 


both of whom are members of the | 
New York Bar. Their study is de- | 
signed to assist business execu- | 


tives and other employers, attor- 
neys, accountants, insurance brok- 
ers, and industrial relations coun- 
sellors and others who are inter- 
ested in employee benefit pro- 
grams. 

From years of practical experi- 


bank and from extensive research, 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Weber have 
developed an objective and im- 
partial presentation of the funda- 
mentals of formulating and fi- 
nancing pension plans, with or 
without a trustee. 

Their book tells how a pension 
plan may be financed by invest- 


tween these methods. It sum- 


ing employee membership in pen- 
sion plans, benefits accruing from 
such plans, and methods of ad- 
ministration. It discusses actuarial 


factors, operating costs and in- 
vestment considerations. Deferred 
compensation plans of the bonus 
or profit-sharing type also are re- 
viewed. 

Copies of the study may be had 
| upon request from the Pension 
Trust Division of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, 11 Broad St., New 
York City. 
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ance is not commerce and that the | 
companies have not violated the | 


of the Chase National Bank has | 


The authors of the book are) 
Esmond B. Gardner, Second Vice- | 
President of the bank, and C. Jer- | 


ence in handling these matters in| 
the trust department of a large! 


ment in annuity contracts or in | 
securities, and the differences be- | 


marizes possible provisions cover- | 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 





And they keyed their messages 

to aiding the Government in its 

prosecution of the war.” 
“People had to be informed. 


equal effectiveness show how to 
help win the war. 

“At the same time, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce sensed the 
danger of a gradual decrease or 
'cessation of advertising either by 
companies that had converted 
| wholly to war production or by 
those whose civilian output had 
been curtailed. In either case 
carefully built brand names. 
_trade marks and goodwill would 
| suffer. 

“And so as liaison officer be- 
|tween business and Government. 
'this Department has continually 
'reminded both of the necessity of 
| advertising, not only as a means 
ot maintaining markets but as a 
mighty force for social good. It 
|is evident in the eyes of Govern- 
|ment that advertising has a right- 
'ful role in wartime and that it is 
filling that role successfully.” 


Report Ganadian Crop 
Harvesting Advanced 


|_ In its Sept. 23 crop report, the 
_Bank of Montreal reported that 
in the Prairie Provinces, harves- 


| ing has now been resumed in most 
/areas following a period of inter- 
/mittent rains. Operations are 
| farthest advanced in Manitoba and 
'in the southern sections of Saskat- 
|chewan and Alberta. While wide- 
| spread frosts have occurred, out- 
; turns to date have been of satis- 
| factory quality. The bank’s report 
| continued: 

| “The first estimate of the Do- 
|minion Bureau of Statistics places 
| wheat production in the prairies 
at 279,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with the final estimate of 
565,000,000 bushels in 1942, and 
coarse grains at 642,600,000 bush- 
els, as compared with 778,700,000 
bushels. . . . 

“In the Province of Quebec, har- 
vesting operations, which have 
been retarded by rains, are near- 
ing completion. ... 

“In Ontario, sugar beets, turnips 
and other roots are making good 
progress, although the yield of 
potatoes will be down from earlier 
a due to late blight and 
rota ss 

“In the Maritime Provinces, har- 
vesting of grain is under way, 
with prospects of a heavy yield 
in Prince Edward Island and an 


average vield elsewhere. . 
“In British Columbia, crops are 
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Talents used so effectively in cre- | 
ating a desire for goods could with | 
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Advertising A Constructive Contribution | 
To War Effort Says Commerce Department 


Advertising schedules should be maintained by American business 
firms as a constructive contribution to the. war effort, 
Commerce Department in a 96-page booklet just issued. Some of the | 
observations in the booklet issued by the Department were noted | 
'as follows in Associated Press advices from Washington: 

“The record shows that business has shared this viewpoint. | |) 
Companies continued to advertise.® 


said the | 





Funds Asked By Jones 
The Administration drive for 
expanded farm subsidies was | 
‘opened on Sept. 29 when Marvin 
| Jones, War Food Administrator, 
asked Congress to increase the 
WFA price-support and subsidy | 
authorization of $500 ,000,000, 
which would make $1,000,000,- 
000 available for the program. 
In reporting this, United Press | 
Washington advices further said: 
“He said at a House Banking | 
and Currency Committee hearing | 
that farm production costs are 
rising and that the Government | 
should stand ready to absorb what- | 
ever loss may be necessary. 
“The additional authorization | 
requested by Mr. Jones would 
give the WFA authority to spend 
more than $1,000,000,000, includ- 
ing present CCC funds, for sub-' 
sidies and price supports during | 
an indefinite period starting Jan. | 
1, 1944. The hearing at which Mr. 
Jones testified was on a bill to) 
extend the life of the CCC be-' 
yond the present Dec. 31 expira- | 
tion date.” | 





OOO AAA AASAAR 
Rock Island Interesting | 
Raymond & Co., 148 State St., 
Boston, Mass., have prepared an 
interesting discussion of the re- 
organization plan proposed for the | 
Rock Island with particular refer- 
ence to this railread’s general 4s 
of 1988 and the first refunding 4s 
of 1934. Copies of this memoran- 
dum may be had upon request. 





—————E ee 

Farnsworth & Electronics 
In their October issue of “‘High- 
lights” J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
an interesting discussion of 
Farnsworth and electronics. Cop- 
ies of “Highlights” may be had 
ae request from J. F. Reilly 
& Co. 


rE 
Attractive Situation 
Buckley Brothers, 1529 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., members of 
the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, have prepared 


an interesting memorandum on 
the common stock of Auto Car, 
which offers an attractive situa- 
tion at current levels, the firm 
believes. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had from Buckley 
Brothers on request. 
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being garnered satisfactorily de- | 
spite some labor shortages.” 


*Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & 
Southern Ry.4/91 and Common 


*Utica & Mohawk Valley Ry 
4% -4] 
*Consolidated Dearborn Com. 
Great Lakes $. S. Common 
Oneida Ltd., Com. & Pfd. 
Rochester Transit Common 


*Circular available on request 
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Wm. S. Thompson Is 
Ralph Carr Partner 


BOSTON, MASS.— William S. 


‘Thompson has been admitted to 


partnership with Ralph F. Carr 
in Ralph F. Carr & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square. Mr. Thompson has 
been with the firm for some time 
specializing in industrial, textile 
and street railway stocks. 
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The Financial Situation 


Public discussions during the past week or 10 days in- 
dicate clearly that the planners of international, or even| 
global, post-war organizations for the maintenance of peace | 
are still active and hopeful. There is, however, reason to} 
believe that national leaders, who in the first instance must} 
assume responsibility for the formulation of peace terms | 
at the close of hostilities are finding it necessary at length | 
to turn away from vague generalities and revolutionary | 
programs and: come to grips with the problems which this | 
very real world presents. Russia, which has done so much 
and is still doing so much to bring nearer the day when 
post-war international settlements must be drafted and 
given effect, has obviously never been overly impressed 
with the glittering buncombe long so popular in Washing- | 
ton and among many of the professional reformers both 
here and in Great Britain. It may well be doubted whether 
the responsible leaders in England have been much more 





impressed, although for a number-of reasons they have been | 


less blunt in making the fact manifest. Word now comes | 


from Washington that even American officials are growing | — 


lukewarm toward some of the more ambitious of the pro-| 


grams previously believed to be in favor among some of| . 


them at least. 
The Reasons 


The reasons are not far to seek. Most of the public 
discussion that has taken place in this country, from the 
President’s four freedoms down, has simply not corres- 
ponded with the facts of world politics. As the time 
approaches for the formulation of the provisions of defini- 
tive peace treaties this fact becomes clearer and clearer 
until even the hopeless idealist is sometimes at last obliged 
to recognize it. Little or nothing of an official sort is per- 
mitted to reach the public about these matters, but it is not 
difficult to divine that the President and our State Depart- 
ment is finding Mr. Stalin much more interested in bound- 
aries in Eastern Europe and other related subjects than he 


Understanding Through The Annual Report 





Enders M. Voorhees Says Social Impossibility Of Many® 


Economic Theories Would Be Obvious If Run 
Through Double Entry Bookkeeping 


Stresses Fact That Wages And Taxes Must In Final 
Analysis Be Paid By Customers And Views Other 
Factors Necessary For Future Of Free Enterprise 


Enders M. Voorhees, Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation, New York, addressing the 
Twelfth Annual National Meeting of the Controllers’ Institute of 
America at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, on Sept. 21, 
said that “unless we secure in America an understanding of the 
components of a healthy production and distribution, there can be 
no future for® 
the enterprise | should all be happier. If we re- 
system or for | move the dollar sign from a busi- 
the United) ness-loss, it turns out that some- 
States.” Mr.|body somewhere has rendered 
Voorhees also} services without getting anything 
said that “cor-|in return. It is scarecly a com- 
porations are|pliment to us that lack of ac- 
only tax col-| counting clarity has made it pos- 
lectors, taking| sible to discuss gravely social 
from the cus-| theories which, if run through 
tomers for the | double-entry bookkeeping, would 
Government”’;;show up as socially impossible 
that it is a/without the aid of an alchemy 
fiction “that!}which could turn a loss into a 
the sharehold- | profit. We as bookkeepers possess 
ers and not the | the means to show that many of 
public pay|the movements which are blat- 
ecorporatel|ently labelled progressive are 
taxes” and+viciously retrogressive, for they 
“that if the/involve taking away and not re- 








Enders M. Voorhees 





placing. But so cramped has our 
style become that we are leaving 
the social field to the bureaucrats 
and reformers who, because they 
do not have to make ends meet, 
are limited only by the capacity 
of their imaginations. 

You will please note that I have 
not yet said that we should “pre- 
sent the case for business” or “for 
free enterprise.’ We who are in 
business are not litigants in a 
great cause, with the general pub- 
lic as our adversaries. Business 
is not a thing apart. It is simply 
the same general public engaged 
in its own service of supply; and 
business can no more live in a 
position adverse to those it sup- 
plies than the heart can take a 
position adverse to the lungs. 
Most of us are both producers 
and consumers. There is no one 
who always sells and never buys. 
The notion that business is or can 
be an independent system of 
power either to take continuously 
from or supply continuously to 
the community is absurd. It sup- 
poses that business can live in a 
vacuum—free to do as it pleases 
about prices or any other matter. 

Wages and taxes which increase 
faster than the slack taken up by 
efficiency must be paid by the 

(Continued on page 1332) 





State stepped 
into our shoes it would be in no 
better case than we are—for al- 
though. the items of cost might be 
shifted and given different names, 
they would all be present some- 
where in the body economic.” Ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Voorhees’ ad- 


From Washington 


(Continued on page 1326) 


Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


At the recent tax conference which Mr. Roosevelt had with 
his Congressional leaders—Chairman Doughton of House Ways and 
Means, Senator George, Chairman of Senate Finance—and Secretary 
Morgenthau, the old question of compulsory savings came up. Ever 
since the war, Congress, at least the two tax committee chairmen, 


have been in favor of compulsory savings. 
that on this basis you could go up’ 


to the hilt in taking money out of 
the pay envelopes, individuals 
and industry, but in the mean- 
time they would be building up a 
nest egg for after the war. Mor- 
genthau has been determinedly 
against it. He has argued that it 
was un-Amevyican to force people 
to save. Doughton, and to a more 
aggressive extent, George, have 
reasoned, that it couldn’t be any 
more un-American than to force 
the people to pay tremendous 
taxes. Under the compulsion 
scheme, George, in particular, fig- 
‘ured, the take from the pay en- 
velop would be fairly the same, 
but the wage earned and indus- 
try would get a large part of it 
back after the war and this would 
constitute a reservoir of post-war 
spending. 

Morgenthau has steadly fought 
‘this, and from some amazing 
psychological quirk his idea has 
prevailed. He has called for 
steadily more taxes figuring that 
the- American people will wil- 
lingly pay these, but they don’t 
want any compulsory savings, 
from which they would get their 
money back, because the Amer- 


Their point has been 








ican people just don’t like com- 
pulsion. Be that as it may. 

At any rate, this conversation, 
interesting, hardly enlightening, 
took place at the Presidential con- 
ference: 

Mr. Roosevelt dwelt at length 
upon the Morgenthau theory -that 
the American people did not like 
compulsion. He added that elec- 
tions were coming up next year 
and it was something men in 
political life should think about. 

“How about that, Walter?” he 
asked, turning to George. 

The Georgia Senator hesitated, 
then replied, in effect: 

“Mr. President,. inasmuch as 
both you and I will be running 
next year, there may be some- 
thing to what you say.” 

Roosevelt thought a moment 
and quipped: 

“Well, Walter, I certainly won’t 
be campaigning against you in 
Georgia again.” 

Whereupon the whole crowd 
broke into laughter. 

It’s\ not revealing, just inter- 
esting. 

The nlain forts are that George 

(Continued on page 1328) 


dress follow: 


We hear a great deal about pro- 
duction for use as being more de- 
sirable than production for what 
is called profit. Translating that 
into a simple problem of book- 
keeping, we are asked to believe 
that if everyone produced at less 
than cost—that is, at a loss—we 
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Federal Tax Policy In Relation 
To Corporate Security 


Amendment Of Tax Laws Recommended To Allow 
“Reasonable Reserves’ As Deductions In Computing 
Taxable Income 


Changes Proposed To Bring Computations Into Line 
With Sound Business Planning 


Dr. Paul W. Ellis, Financial Economist of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, suggested on Sept. 21, that current tax laws 
be amended to direct the Bureau of Internal Revenue to allow “rea- 
sonable reserves” as deductions in the determination of taxable in- 
come. Dr. Ellis’ suggestion was made in an address before the annual 
meeting in New York of the Controllers Institute of America. 


Speaking on “Federal Tax Pol-® 


icy in Relation to Corporate Se- 
curity,” Dr. Ellis had the following 
to say: 

“The most 


\difficcult 


phase of the 
problem of 
changing the 
tax and rene- 


| gotiation laws 


to allow for 

post - war re- 

serves is the 

derivation of 

a formula for 

computing the 

reserves. In- 

come taxation 

in this coun- 

try has been 

administered Paul W. Ellis 
on the assumption that any- 
thing remotely resembling in- 
come shall be assumed to be 
income unless a. taxpayer can 
prove otherwise. At the same 
time, no deductions are allowable 
unless the taxpayer can demon- 
strate with mathematical preci- 
sion both the amount of the de- 


4| duction and its appropriate time. 


Every attempt at correcting the 


inequities which have arisen un-'| 








der this system has contributed 
further to complicate our tax law. 
“Any formula for allowing cur- 


‘|rent deductions of post-war re- 


serves which would follow this 
historic pattern would further 
complicate an already over-com- 
plicated tax system without even 
touching upon the necessity for 
contingency reserves for other 
than .wartime and post-war con- 
tingencies. If Section 722 is suc- 
cessful at all, it will be successful 
because it has departed from this 
historical procedure and has pro- 
vided for excess profits tax relief 
based upon a reasonable analysis 
of the economic and profits his- 


‘|tory of each corporation. Deduct- 


ible reserves for contingencies, of 
which reserves for post-war re- 
adjustment are only the most 
dramatic currently considered, 
would likewise be successful only 
if their amounts were dependent 
upon a rule of reason. 

“It is my suggestion, therefore, 
that current tax laws be amended 
to direct the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to allow ‘reasonable re- 
serves’ as deductions in the de- 
termination of taxable income. 

(Continued on page 1329) 
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is in elaborate machinery for 
the preservation of peace on 
terms which have not been 
disclosed, and probably not 
precisely formulated even in 
the minds of the proponents 
of such schemes. Nor is there 
less reason to 
that the British, whatever 
they may say in public, are 
occupying their 
minds with problems that af- 
fect, or are believed by them 
to affect, their position and 
their Empire in the years to 
come. Indeed, Mr. Churchill 
has on more than one occa- 
sion made it rather clear that 
such is the case. China in her 
turn has good reason to de- 
sire definite answers from 
such nations as Great Britain 
and France to a number of 
specific questions. All this 
creates a poor atmosphere in 
which to blow bubbles about 
a millenium in international 
affairs. 


Far-Sighted Realism Needed 


But if facts such as these 
present a definite promise of 
disillusionment for the global 
day dreamers, it would be a 
happy circumstance if some 
of the more realistic among 
the nations of the globe made 
certain that their realism took 
a long look ahead. It would 
be very easy to permit the 
passions, often well war- 
ranted, of war to obscure 
fundamental facts of the 
modern world, which lie at 
the very roots of the present 
terrible conflict. It would be 
still easier for popular lead- 
ers to make use of these 
passions to prevent the rank 
and file from reaching any- 
thing approaching an under- 
standing of conditions which 
should never be lost to sight 
at a time like this. A true his- 
torical perspective and a cool 
determination to view as dis- 
passionately as possible the 
world situation as. it existed 
when Hitler was still paint- 
‘ing houses, and Mussolini had 
not yet learned to strut, 
would probably do more to 
keep the peace for the next 
100 years than all the plans, 
programs, and schemes yet 
dreamed of. 

It is difficult for any indi- 
vidual to retain his historical 
perspective in times like 
these, and it is fully as hard 
for any man or any nation to 
‘divorce his or its own inter- 
ests from mind, and view the 
world situation as if from an- 
other planet. It is the more 
difficult when the most des- 
-picable of all our enemies has 
upon occasion intermingled 
certain truths with his nu- 
merous distortions—and used 
them in support of indefens- 
ible courses of action. Yet 
some such. feat appears highly 
desirable at the present time, 
indeed quite essential if 
proper foresight is to be em- 


among the various nations of 
the world. 
no really sound reason why 
we should blink the fact—in- 


|} happily until Hitler’s hordes 
overran them in 1940 once 
‘had relatively large empires 
and were really first rate 


'deed it would be much better | 


be confident | 


pragmatic | 


| tain, the United States and 
Russia, had long before Hitler 
ever started to bleat come} 





¢ 


-permanently to a 


and much safer if we did not 
blink it—that due to histor- 
ical circumstances certain 
countries, notably Great Bri- 


owning or controlling large 


and extremely rich portions} 


of the earth’s surface. France, 
too, had managed to build a 
very considerable empire. 


Advocates of Status Quo 

These countries had 
reached a point where they 
were more or less content to 
let things ride as they were. 
They inevitably had become 


advocates of the status quo, | 


although it still remains to be 
seen whether they are al- 
together ready in present day 
circumstances to permit such 
matters to return to approxi- 
mately their pre-war status. 
At any rate, though, they 
were and are determined, as 
Mr. Churchill puts it, to hold 
on to their own. Now certain 
other countries, notably Ger- 
many and Japan, came rela- 
tively late upon the historical 
scene. They found most of 
the valuable portions of the 
earth’s surface already pre- 
empted. They have relative- 
ly high birth rates, and need 
(in their own estimation at 
least) greater “lebenstraum.” 
They, like ourselves, are en- 
ergetic, ambitious, capable 
peoples. In an earlier era 
they doubtless would have 
succeeded, as others have 
done .before them in estab- 
lishing themselves in many 
parts of the world under their 
own flag, and without very 
serious world-wide repercus- 
sions. Now that they, or at 
least their leaders have, re- 
verted to savagery and re- 
sorted to barbaric absurdities 
in support of their claims, it 
is not easy for the rest of us 
to admit the facts of the case. 
But it is never wise to ignore 
facts. 


Holding On Te Our Own 


Now there are several ways 
of dealing with a situation of 
this sort. Most of the pro- 
grams for “organizing the 
peace” are not to be included 
among them for the simple 
reason that they do not ap- 
pear even to recognize the 
existence of the problems. It 
may be possible for the vic- 
torious United Nations so to 
dismember or otherwise re- 
duce the potency of these 
powers as to relegate them 
second, 
third or fourth rate status 
among the nations—provided 


they do not fall out among | totaled 902,766 cars, according to 


themselves and provided also 


ployed in reaching a reason-|-that they do not presently re- 


ably satisfactory and perma- 
nent set of working relations 


lax the pressure. Other na- 
tions living peacefully and 





jany 


| force- 


There is after all| powers of their day. But this 
are is af all | 


would be a long, hard task 
requiring eternal vigilance 
and probably repeated use of 
-and we must not tell 
ourselves that there would be 
large measure of “jus- 


tice’ in it. It would be a 


|course desiged to hold on to 


‘our own. 








! 








Doubtless it would 


|seem eminently right in our 


wer .|own eyes but would have a 
into the enviable position of | : 


rather different appearance 
to an observer from another 
planet. 

Whether such a_ course, 
which now appears to be the 


Statesman 


one . toward. which . events 
point, would entail hardships 
and-human suffering more or 
less comparable in the long 
run to some which these 
offending powers have been 
inflicting upon their victims 
would depend upon a number 
of other policies adopted by 
the victorious nations. Ac- 
companied by the practice of 


vocated by the originators of the 
Buffalo hiring plan. 


“The week brough brighter 
| prospects that Congress might en- 
act a bill providing for substantial 
post-war reserves, despite Army 
and Navy condemnation of allow- 
ing such reserves to come out of 
renegotiations or as deductions 
from taxes.” 


narrow and vigorous nation- | 


The magazine said that invasion 
units in Italy “have accounted for 
themselves so well that production 


| schedules are likely to be en- 
larged.”’ 
Steel production in the United 


alism on the part of the con- | 
| States is at a new high this week, 


trolling powers, it would cer- 
tainly not be _ particularly 
humane. 


Whatever course of action 
is chosen, it should be se- 
lected with a full understand- 
ing of these facts. 


ship 


Begins At Home 


“Whether we like it or not, we’ll play a leading 


part in post-war world development. 


so if we become weakened 


But we can’t do 
and flabby at home. I’m 


suspicious of people who have great plans for post-war 


development abroad while 


‘Let 


the world 





Eric A. Johnston 


must be 


neglecting plans at home. 


It’s like the social worker who is out 
helping others while neglecting her 
own home. 
whole world that we'll not preside 
at the liquidation of the American 
way of lif 


We should tell the 


e. 
me be brutally frank: 


there is some danger of America be- 
coming totalitarian. 
would come under a form different 
than we understand it now. Unless 
that danger is averted, the peace of 


Of course, it 


is endangered. Too-much 


power should never be placed in the 
- hands of government, and especially 
in our own Government. 


America 
kept economically free.”’ 


—Eric A. Johnston, President of the U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce. 





What has been called 
have lost some of its hold 
officials—thanxs, possibly, 


“Globaloney” appears to 
upon certain of our high 
to more extended contact 


with actual world problems. 
There are those who think they see a tendency 
toward somewhat less destructive policies at home. 
If these saner tendencies are to continue—assum- 
ing their genuineness—the American people must 
make it plain that they want it so. 





The State 


Of Trade 


Reports from most of the heavy industries were favorable the 
past week. Electric power production climbed to a new historic 
peak. Steel production continued at the recent high rate, with indi- 
cations of higher levels: of operation in the not distant future. Car- 
loadings showed a substantial increase, and retail trade continues 
quite active, showing heavy gains over last year: 





The production of’ electricity > 


snapped back to a new all-time) 
high of. 4,358,512,000 kilowatt 
hours in the week ended Sept. 18, | 
from the relatively low ‘total of | 
4.229,262.000 distributed in the! 
preceding week which contained | 
the Labor Day holiday—according | 
to the Edison Electric Institute. 
The latest output was 16% above 
the year-ago figure of 3,756,922,- 
000 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
214,800,000 kilowatt hours in ‘the 
week ended Sept. 19, an imcrease 
of 26% over the 1942 compara- 
tive of 170,500,000. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Sept. 18 


reports filed by the railroads. with | 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an inerease of 68,- 





095 cars over the preceding week 
this year, 333 cars fewer than the’ 
corresponding week in 1942 and 


5,023 cars under the same period 
two years ago. 

This total was 116.34% of aver- 
age loadings for the correspond- 
ing week of the ten preceding 
years. 

Steel production last week con- 
tinued at the recent high rate, ac- 
cording to “Iron Age,” adding that 
President Roosevelt’s promise of 
impending new Allied blows in 
Europe and Asia helped account 
for the rush for steel plates and 
the squeeze affecting other forms 
of metal. 

The trade publication said that 
the Baruch report on the critical 
domestic manpower situation is 
“by all odds the most important 
document of the week.’ After 
pointing out the gaps and weak- 
ness which industrialists long have 
confronted in the present hap- 
hazard setup, the report urges 
priorities on labor and other 
moves; some similar to those ad- 





with operations scheduled at 
100.8% of rated capacity, indicat- 
ing production of 1,7£5,900 net 
tons of ingots, the American Iron 
& Steel Institute announced Mon- 
day. 

Last week, the former peak 
period, operations were at 100.6% 
of capacity and output amounted 
to 1,753,000 tons. In the week be- 
ginning Sept. 28, 1942, steel ingot 
production was 1,664,500 tons. 

A 43% decrease in construction 
contracts awarded last month, 
compared with Aug., 1942, was re- 
ported by F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Totals in 37 Eastern states were 
$413,791,000 last month and $721,- 
028,000 in the like month last 
year. 

Valuation of publicly owned 
projects fell 45%, but privately 
owned were off only 29%, the re- 
port stated. Heavy engineering 
work totaled $73,410,000 in Aug., 
an increase of 47% over July, but 
64% below August, 1942. 

Retail activity registered gains 
last week over both last week and 
a year ago, although many stores 
did not realize as great a seasonal 
increase as in previous years, ac- 
cording to the weekly review of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This was 
partially attributed to the cur- 
tailment of the sales events usual 
in September but which have been 
cut this year in co-operation with 
the request of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Department stores sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 17% 
for the week ended Sept. 18, com- 
pared with the same week a year 
ago, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Department store sales in New 
York City in the week ended Sept. 
25 were 6% larger than in the cor- 
responding period last year, ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate 
issued by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank. In the previous 
week ended Sept. 18, sales of this 
group of stores increased 10% over 
the like 1942 week. 


Charge OPA Violated 
Sanctity Of Home In 
Halting Phila. Trial 


“The sanctity of the home,” says 
United States District Judge 
George A. Welsh, “is far more im- 
portant than any violation of an 
OPA regulation.” 

He made the comment on Sept. 
21, said Associated Press advices 
from Philadelphia, after excusing 
a trial jury while the court sought 
to determine whether three agents 
of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion violated the constitutional 
rights of Mrs. Margaret Guariglia 
when they went to her home to 
question her about a quantity of 
missing ration stamps. 

The advices further stated: 


The 39-year-old former chief 
clerk of a South Philadelphia ra- 
tion board, who is being tried on 
a charge of illegal possession of 
ration stamps, charged earlier 
that the agents entered her house 
without a warrant and tricked and 
browbeat her into signing a state~, 
ment. 

“The sacredness of the home 
is the paramount issue here,” 
Judge Welsh said. “This principle 
of American liberty, that our boys 
are now fighting for, is far more 
important than any violation of 
an OPA regulation.” 
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Gibson warned that “precipitate action” 


Crowley as its head, “‘to centralize ” 


activities formerly carried by the 
offices of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, Foreign Relief and Re- 
habilitation Operations and Eco- 


nomic Warfare. 

The further announcement was 
likewise made by the White House 
on Sept. 25 that Herbert H. Leh- 
man, former Governor of New 
York, who has headed the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion, has been appointed special 
assistant to the President to per- 
fect plans for the meeting of 
United Nations’ representatives on 
Nov. 9. 

Mr. Stettinius, the new Under- 
Secretary of State, has been con- 
nected with the Administration 
since the start of the defense pro- 
Srem in May, 1940. At that time 
he was put in charge of procure- 
ment of industria] materials for 
the revived Councn of National 
Defense. When this organization 
was replaced in December, 1940, 
by the Office of Production Man- 
agement, Mr. Stettinius was ap- 
pointed Director of the Priorities 
Division. He served in the latter 
post until August, 1941, when 
President Roosevelt made him his 
special assistant and appointed 
him Lend-Lease Administrator. 
Prior to his association with the 
Government, Mr. Stettinius was 
Chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Crowley, who now becomes 
Foreign Economic Administrator, 
has been Director of Economic 
Warfare since July. He is also 
Alien Property Custodian and has 
served without pay as Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation since that agency was 
created in 1934. 

The White House announcement 
follows: 

“The President today announced 
the resignation of Sumner Welles 
as Under Secretary of State and 
the appointment of his successor, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend- 
Lease Administrator. 

“In announcing Mr. Welles’ res- 
ignation the President stated that 
he had accepted with sincere and 
deep regret. He said that Mr. 
Welles had advised him of his de- 
sire to be relieved of his heavy 
governmental duties in view of his 
wife’s health and he could under- 
stand and sympathize with that 
desire. 

“The President commended Mr. 
Welles’s long service in the de- 
partment and said: ‘Mr. Welles 
has served the Department of 
State and the Government with 
unfailing devotion for many years.’ 

“Commenting on the Stettinius 
appointment, the President said 
that his broad experience with our 
Allies, both before and after Pear] 
Harbor, as Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator, and his long experience as 
an executive in business, splen- 
didly equipped him for his new 
post. 

“The President also announced 
the creation of the Office of For- 
eign Economic Administration to 
centralize activities formerly car- 
ried by the officers of Lend-Lease 
Administration, Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations and 
Economic Warfare. 


“In creating this new office, the 
President announced that Mr. Leo 
T. Crowley, Director of Economic 
Warfare, will become the Foreign 
Economic Administrator. The 
President said: ‘Leo Crowley is 
one of the best administrators in 
or out of government and I find 
great satisfaction in promoting 
him to a position which will cen- 


|tralize all foreign economic func- 
i tions in one operating agency.’ 

“Governor Herbert Lehman has 
| been appointed special assistant to 


| perfecting the plans for the meet- 
ing of representatives of the 
United Nations on Nov. 9. It is 
expected that Governor Lehman 
will be urged by this Government 
for the appontment of Director of 
United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration.” 

The Executive Order creating 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion follows: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Foreign Economic Administration 


By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and the 
statutes of the United States, as 
President of the United States and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and in order to unify 
and consolidate governmental ac- 
tivities relating to foreign eco- 
nemic affairs, it is hereby ordered 
as fonows: 


1. There is established in the 
Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment of the Executive Office of 
the President the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration (hereinafter 
referred to as the Administration), 
at the head of which shall be an 
administrator. 


The Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, the Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, the Office of Economic 
Warfare (together with the cor- 
porations, agencies, and functions 
transferred thereto by Executive 
Order No. 9361 of July 15, 1943). 
the Office of Foreign Economic 
Coordination (except such func- 
tions and personnel thereof as the 
Director of the Budget shall de- 
termine are not concerned with 
foreign economic operations) and 
their respective functions, powers, 
and duties are transferred to and 
consolidated in the Administra- 
tion. 


3. The Administrator may es- 
tablish such offices, bureaus, or 
divisions in the Administration as 
may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this order, and may 
assign to them such of the func- 
tions and duties of the offices, 
agencies and corporations consoli- 
dated by this order as he may 
deem desirable in the interest of 
efficient administration. 

4. The powers and functions of 
the Administration shall be exer- 
cised in conformity with the for- 
eign policy of the United States 
as defined by the Secretary of 
State. As soon as military opera- 
tions permit, the Administration 
shall assume responsibility for the 
control of all activities of the 
United State Government in lib- 
erated areas with respect to sup- 
plying the requirements of and 
procuring materials in such areas. 


“5. All the personnel, property, 
records, funds (including all un- 
expended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations, or other funds 
now available), contracts, assets, 
liabilities and capital stock (in- 
cluding shares of stock) of the 
offices, agencies and corporations 
consolidated by Paragraph 2 of 
this order are transferred to the 
Administration for use in connec- 
tion with the exercise and per- 
formance of its functions, powers 
and duties. 


In the case of capital stock (in- 
cluding shares of stock), the trans- 
fer. shall be to such agency, cor- 
poration, office, officer or person 
as the Administrator shall desig- 





|the President for the purpose of | 


| for the purpose of executing gen- 
eral economic programs or policies 
formally approved by a majority 
of the War Mobilization Commit- 
tee in writing filed with the Sec- 
retary of State prior to any such 
expenditure. 

7..All prior Executive orders in 
so far as they are in conflict here- 
with are amended accordingly. 
This order shall take effect upon 
the taking of office by the Admin- 
istrator, except that the agencies 
and offices consolidated by Para- 
graph 2 hereof shall continue to 
exercise their respective functions 
pending any contrary: determina- 
tion by the. Administrator. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

The White House, 
Sept. 25, 1943. 


Adm’! Land Calls Labor 
Leaders Smarter Than 
Management 


Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, speaking at 
the Hotel Commodore before the 
annual convention of the Marine 
and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, a Congress of Industrial 
Organizations affiliate, on Sept. 23 
said that the welfare of the post- 
war American Merchant Marine 
rests upon their wisdom because 
“labor leaders are smarter than 
management,” and that the United 
States Maritime Commission plans 
for a peace-time Merchant Marine 
dependent upon cooperation be- 
tween workers and management. 


The New York “Herald Trib- 
une” of July 24, gave the further 
remarks of Admiral Land as fol- 
lows: 


“With what limited experience 
I have had over the years, I have 
come to the conclusion that labor 
leaders are smarter than manage- 
ment. This is particularly true in 
conferences between the _ two. 
Labor has more patience than 
management, more endurance. The 
results are that in long, drawn-out 
conferences labor is likely to be 
the more successful. 


“And so it is that labor should 
feel that its future welfare de- 
pends largely upon the contribu- 
tion it. makes to a constructive 
economic program. When it comes 
to labor’s own interests, labor is 
well able to take care of itself. 


“A post-war program that will 
‘retain and carry on a proper pro- 


portion of American shipping’ will 
demand ‘concessions and _ sacri- 
fices,. to meet international com- 
petition in the cargo-carrying 
field.” 

Pointing out that shipbuilding 
schedules for the -urrent year call 
for an increase of 140% over last 
year, Admiral Land expressed 
confidence that the goal of 19,000,- 
000 deadweight tons before Dec. 
31 would be surpassed, despite a 
gain of only 50% in the shipbuild- 
ing labor supply. 

More than 1,300 ships have been 
built thus far in 1943, Admiral 
Land said, but he called upon the 
delegates to strive to raise the 
production level from the current 
average of five ships a day to six 
| ships daily, “or ctherwise we will 
have no margin of safety to insure 
the maintenance of our schedule.” 











greatest threat to a 
post-war peace organization just 
as it contributed to the failure of 
the League of Nations. 


The former Ambassador—a col- | 


laborator with Herbert Hoover on 


ing Peace’ — participated with 
seven other speakers in a forum 
at New York Times Hall, 240 W. 
44th Street. 

Describing the League of Na- 
tions as a valuable lesson, said the 
“World Telegram,’ Mr. Gibson 
warned against “forcing through 
any plan” until it has better pos- 
sibilities of popular acceptance 
than the League had. He sug- 
gested a board of “trustees of 
peace,” until finally some world 
institution is set up “thereafter to 
keep the peace.” 

The speakers and the specific 
plans or groups with which they 
have become identified were, it 
was indicated in the New York 
“Times” of Sept. 25: 


Representative J. W. Fulbright | 


of Arkansas, author of the Ful- 
bright Resolution just passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Senator Joseph H. Ball of Min- 
nesota, author of Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 114. 

John Foster Dulles, Chairman 
of the Commission to Study the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 
instituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in 
America. ‘ 

Hugh Gibson, former Ambassa- 
dor to Poland, Belgium and Brazil, 
and collaborator. with former 
President Hoover on the volume, 
“The Problems of a 
Peace.” 

Dr. James T. Shotwell, Chair- 
man of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. 

Clarence Streit, founder and 
Chairman of ‘Federal Union.” 

Ely Culbertson, author of the 
World Federation Plan. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, 
former Minister to Denmark, au- 
thor of the plan in her book, 
“Look Forward Warrior.” 

From the “Times” we 
quote: 

“The eight speakers were unani- 
mous in their support of some 
form of cooperative international 
organization to maintain world 
peace after this war, and in their 
belief that this should be poten- 
tially universal in membership. 
Most of them agreed that this 
world body, whatever form it 
might take, must be backed up by 
some form of international police 
force to make it effective, even if 
this should mean some limitation 


also 


U. S. Gypsum Go. Chatlenges WLB Order 


successful ® 


Lasting | 





of national sovereignty. 

“There was difference of opin- 
ion, however, as to how the in- 
ternational police should be con- 


stituted, and to what, extent the 
the book, “‘The Problems of Last- | 


various nations might be asked, or 


|'might be willing to limit their 


sovereignty. 
| “Other disagreements arose as 
_to whether there should be an at- 
'tempt to establish a comprehen- 
sive world institution immediately 
| after the war, as was done in the 
setting up of the League of Na- 
tions after the last war, or to pro- 
ceed more slowly and gradually 
through alliances, ententes or 
agreements between the United 
States and Great Britain or the 
“Big Four” of those two countries, 
Russia and China,.with the idea of 
eventually expanding such ar- 
rangements into full United Na- 
tions and then world-wide organi- 
zations. 
| “Even the disagreements, how- 
ever, resolved themselves into one 
| point of agreement—i.e., that we 
ishould begin to consider and dis- 
/cuss post-war plans now instead 
|of waiting until the war is over, 
ew that. we will not be caught un- 
prepared when that time comes. 
| “The audience made clear its 
\desire for action on post-war prob- 
|lems by its spontaneous and en- 
| thusiastic applause for Senator 
Ball’s and Representative Ful- 
| bright’s resolutions for world co- 
| operation, and for virtually all 
statements urging a positive ap- 
proach. There was also applause 
for arguments in favor of giving 
the smaller nations a say on the 
central committees of interna- 
tional institutions, instead of leav- 
ing their direction entirely in the 
hands of the “Big Four” or other 
combinations of the great powers. 
“As a whole, the speakers de- 
‘ voted much time to criticisms that 
| their plan would sacrifice national 
sovereignty, particularly in the 
use of an international ‘police 
force’ to. keep the peace of the 
world. 
, “Representative Fulbright, who 
| emphasized that he did not regard 
his resolution as a ‘panacea’ but 
simply as a first step in building a 
new foreign policy for collective 
security, regarded the sovereignty 
criticism as ‘a very red herring.’ 
He said the people could delegate 
their power to any agency they 
wished, had repeatedly done so in 
local, State and national affairs, 
and would be very wise to do it 
for the purpose of preventing war 
and maintaining international law 
and order.” 








On Union Membership And Dues Check-Off 


A suit challenging the power of either President Roosevelt or 
the War Labor Board to impose maintenance of membership and the 
dues check-off in union labor contracts, was filed on Sept. 24 by 


the United States Gypsium Co. 
Washington. 


in the VU. S. District Court in 


The suit, according to the International News Service sought a 


declaratory judgment to enjoin the 
Board and the Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization from enforc- 
ing the company’s compliance 
with a Labor Board order of May 
31, 1943. 


The News Service dispatch from 
Washington, Sept. 24, further re- 
ported: 

The order directed the com- 
pany to include maintenance of 
membership and check-off provi- 
sions in its collective bargaining 
agreement. The Board granted 
the union demand as a matter of 





“standard practice,” but failed to 
grant the company’s request for 
a public hearing. 

The Gypsum Company con- 
tends “it is not the function of 
\the President to compel employ- 
ers to require their employees to 
remain members of a union.” 

It charges that the WLB has 
no authority to “impose” main- 
tenance of membership or a dues 
check-off without an act of Con- 


gress. 
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What About Congress? Advocates 


Babson Says Legislators Now Waking Up 


I have been interested to see what kind of a Congress would 
return to Washington after the long summer recess. 
The speed and vigor with which the 
members, hardly waiting to hang up their hats, tackled the father- | 
revelation. 
It is the fact that Congress made up its mind to 
itself once more that®—————— —$$$$$__—_——— -- 


answer sooner than expected. 


draft controversy, was a 
important thing. 
think for 


should be noted and applauded. 


Citizens vs. Blocs 
Congress is a sounding board for 


masses of vot- 
ers. Congress 
does not 
mould public 
opinion or lead 
in our national 
affairs. It re- 
sponds to the 
pressure group 
putting on the 
most heat. For 
too long a 
time  succes- 
sive sessions of 
Congress have 
acted as a rub- 
ber stamp for 
the White 
House and the 
bureaucrats. 
We have seen the farm bloc get 
what it wanted through high- 
pressure methods. The same goes 
double for labor. A few business 
interests have chiseled into the 
picture—but not to any extent. 
The New Deal has never been 
friendly to business men. 


The bloc that needs the most 
help has not had proper repre- 





. Roger W. Babson 


sentation. It is made up of you 
and me, average citizens, who 
have been left out. Look at the 


record. Mr. Roosevelt told Con- 
gress he needed executive author- 
ity to do a lot of things that could 
not be embodied in separate leg- 
islation requests subject to the 
delays all appropriation measures 
must meet. Congress, apprehen- 
sive over our national unprepar- 
edness, signed a lot of blank 
checks for the White House. Thus 
was born Government by Exec- 
utive Order. It created the hey- 
day of the bureaucrat who owed 
his existence and loyalty not to 
the law-makers of the nation— 
but to the Administration; in 
many cases to Mr. Roosevelt per- 
sonally. 


No More Blank Checks 


Washington has become over- 
run with self-constituted ‘ex- 
perts” and advocates of strange 
political and economic doctrines. 
Not all these activities were un- 
sound. Many were both neces- 
sary and intelligently conceived. 
It is the swing of the pendulum, 
which carries us to extremes, that 
causes the trouble. By the law 
of action and reaction a turn to 
the right is overdue in our na- 
tional afairs. Even before Pearl 
Harbor Congress went along with 
everything in connection with de- 
fense the White House requested. 
With the declaration of war, Con- 
gress ‘said “yes” whenever the 
President or the Army and Navy 
chiefs ‘asked for anything. 


Today it is a different story. 
The House and Senate have al- 
ready served notice on the Presi- 
dent that they intend to reassert 
their long discarded powers. Now 
they are telling the Army and 
Navy, “We will give you every- 
thing you need to win the war, 
but we must be shown.” Here is 
what has happened. Congress has 
spent the past summer feeling the 
home pulse. The members have 
returned still anxious to do every- 
thing in their power to win un- 
conditional surrender at the ear- 
liest moment. Congress, however, 
is no longer in a_ blank-check 
mood. From here out they want 
to kndw why. Senators and Rep- 
‘resentatives are still smarting 
from the things the folks back 
home said about some of the 
goings-on in Washington. 


the sentiment | roast about OPA, 


of the great | 





I found the 


The issue itself is not the 


Real Representation Ahead 


Congress has had to be 
whipping boy for what the public | 
local draft | 
boards, new taxes, and, generally 
speaking, “those crackpots and 
bureaucrats down in Washing- 
ton.” Since many members of 
Congress had never gone along 
with some of the things the Roose- 
velt Administration has done, this 
was like rubbing salt in a wound. 
Congress listened to these com- 
plaints back in the home town— 
and returned to Washington with 
fire in its eye. This is a good 
thing for the country and I for 
one am optimistic over the out- 
look as a result. 


As we approach another Presi- | 
dential campaign, we can at least 
count on a Congress that is not 
going to shut its eyes and say 
“me too” every time the White 
House speaks. This country needs 
the full powers of the three de- 
partments of government which 
the founding fathers were wise 
enough to set up—along with the 
principle of “checks and _ bal- 
ances.” The legislative and judi- 
cial have been scrapped as a 
result of emergencies—first by 
the depression and then by war 
necessities. Our best contribu- 
tion to the post-war world and 
to politically-torn Europe will be 
the example which we set in our 
own front yard. Let us get back 
to representative government. I 
am delighted that Congress is be- 
ginning to show the way by re- 
fusing to sign blank checks or be 
rubber stamps. Certainly this 
change of attitude should help 
business and give confidence to 
investors. 








From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
has not the slightest feeling 
against the President for the ill- 
fated purge compaign of 1938. 
He may have had some for about 
‘wo weeks after that campaign 
and then dismissed it all as the 
business of politics. There was a 
tremendous uproar in the so- 
called Liberal press when, after 
the death of Pat Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi, he had the choice of the 
Chairmanship of the Senate Fi- 
nance or the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees, and this press 
was insisting that he had an en- 
mity against the President ond 
his Chairmanship of Foreign 
Affairs would be embarrassing. 
George took the Chairmanship of 
Finance which has turned out to 
be of tremendously more im- 
portance and maybe, as a result, 
undoubtedly so, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has played no 


'and 
the | 


Single Over-All Claim 
To Gover Gancelled War Business 


In discussing the termination of war contracts before the annual 


meeting of the Controllers Institute of America in New York on 
loa ‘ 1 . . ° he : 

Sept. 20, Clarence L. Collens, President of the Reliance Electric and 
| Engineering Co., Cleveland, advocated “a single over-all claim by 


single over-all claim 


subcontracts.” 


many independent groups are 


studying the solution of the sub- | 
ject Mr. Collens declared that “the | 
immediate need is a single group | 


representing all the various na- 
tional organizations, with suffici- 
ent time given to the subject to 
endeavor to reach a unified, prac- 


ommended 


Noting that several laws will be | down 
before Congress this Fall which | contractor is in no better position | 
point to partial solutions to some | to undertake this job and properly | 
of the problems, he warned that} protect the interests of the Gov- | 
“unless industry generally parti- | ernment than the Givernment it- | 


cipates in the hearings and em- | 


Nhasizes the problems which must | 
industry will lose | 


be solved, * * * 
bv default.” 

The main portions of Mr. Col- 
lens’ remarks follow: 

“Wholesale termination of war 

contracts may be compared with 
the situation which would develop 
if the Government sucdenly is- 
sued an order to dam the mouth 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the 
Missouri, Arkansas, Red and other 
rivers where they flow into the 
Mississippi; to dam in back of that 
all the small rivers, streams and 
brooks at the points where they 
flow into any other water course, 
to cap all springs and to divert 
by some superhuman means any 
rain that falls. With half of the 
United States engaged in war 
business, this example is by no 
means exaggerated as to what will 
happen at the time of any effort 
to suddenly stop.the flow of war 
oroduction through the usual and 
intricate channels of trade all over 
the country. 
“ “There is not enough manpower 
in the country to promptly handle 
under present procedures indivi- 
dual claims all the way down the 
line under each separate prime 
contract. Taking all the different 
procurement departments and 
agencies of the Government into 
account, it is estimated that there 
are about 250,000 prime contracts, 
and under these at least 800,000 
major subcontracts in the first 
against such an able man as is 
George. 

Also, the interesting thing is 
now that other counsels have got- 
ten to him and convinced him 
that for 1944 appearances sake, 
he has got to get rid of those Lib- 
eral squirts. Harry Hopkins, who 
really has no philosophy on the 
subject at all, whose whole think- 


|agencies are 








ing turns around what a wonder- | 
ful break in life Roosevelt has,ernment based on the pattern of 
given him and therefore is inter- | cancelled war business, with no 


ested in any advance which will | more 


help his hero, is going overboard 
for what these anti-Liberal squirts 





importance in the war. 


However, it might be said in-| 
sofar as the Roosevelt and George | 
relationship is concerned, that the 
President never had his heart in 
the campaign to purge the Georgia | 
Senator and aside from the one 
speech he made against him, he 
never did anything else when 
there were any number of other 
things he could have done. It is 
apparent that in that campaign 
the President was listening to the 
insistence of the young so-called 
Liberal squirts around him, their 
insistence that he could not let 
them down, that he had to go down 
the line as a Liberal, that if he 
didn’t oppose George, his Liberal 
supporters would be terribly dis- 
appointed, etc. The interesting 
thing is that Roosevelt was so tied 
up with these young Liberal 
squirts in those days that he 


“ce 


say. He and Jimmy Byrnes are 
working together like two peas in 
a pod. No president of U.S. Steel 
could complain about Harry’s 
thinking these days, if that is the 
experience Harry could be said 
to be having. We have said pre- 
viously that the Liberal young 
squirts seem still to have the 
amazing knack of getting their 
men in key positions, but close 
analysis indicates that they are 
beating a slow rear-guard re- 
treat. ; 


Then, what does it mean that 


going Rightest or filling up its 
Bureaucracy with Rightists? Very 
little or nothing at all. It is just 
a case of changing personalities 
to meet various unrests. 

We have intentionally not writ- 
ten in this article about the hulla- 
baloo around Marshall and Mac- 
Arthur. Because to do so would 





couldn’t say no” and went 
through the motions of being 





simply add to the confusion. 
truth is not yet to be found. 


the Washington Administration is. 


each company or plant rendered direct to the Government cover- 
ing all of its cancelled war business.” 
“might be*- 
a combination of prime contracts | 
Stating that! 





Mr. Collens explained that a 
tier. The arithmetical progression 
when we go down the line to the 


|second and fourth tier of subcon- 
tracts will run into the millions. | 
Because of manpower and the dif- | 
| ficulties of audit and review, the | 
| present 
thinking is to deal solely with the | 


trend of Government 


prime contractor and make him | 
responsible for some form of cer- | 
tical program which can be rec-| tification of all claims that are | 
to the Government.” | derivations of 


his all the 


But the 


way 


the line. prime 


self. 

“I have steadily been an advo- 
cate of a single over-all claim by 
each company or plant rendered 
direct to the Government covering 
all of its cancelled war business, 
no matter how many Government 
involved. This is 
recommended purely as an alter- 
native procedure at the option of 
each company, as there may be 
some companies whose situation 
justifies individual, separate 


claims by the prime contractor | 


route. A _ single over-all claiz 
might be a combination of prime 
contracts, subcontracts and sub- 
contracts at any pvint down the 
line, depending On the pattern of 
the company’s war business. 
“There has been a partial ac- 
ceptance of this idea already. The 
proposed standard termination 
clause provides that, so far as le- 
gally permissible, termination of 
any contract may be made in con- 
nection with similar settlements 
of other contracts of the contractor 
subject to the same provision. The 


War Department termination ac- | 


counting manual 


tical extent, with a provision for 
the apportionment of the total 


amount of the settlement to the 
various contracts on some reason- 


ably satisfactory basis. These pro- 
visions, however, do not contem- 


plate single over-all claims direct | 


to the Government where differ- 
ent procurements or agencies of 
the Government are involved. 
“All technicalities of final pro- 
cedure are not clear, but a solu- 
tion both from the legal angle and 
from that .of the practical difficul- 
ties is not impossible. It will de- 
finitely require legislation. It 
would be desirable if a _ single 
over-all claim could be handled 
with a single agency of the Gov- 


complicated over-all ac- 


‘counting and record than under 





The | ali 


renegotiation—but when the Gov- 
ernment is paying money instead 


of taking money, that may be too | 


much to expect. 

“A program to permit of prompt 
liquidation of frozen assets upon 
termination of war contracts 
means at least an approach to a 
solution of the following prob- 
lems: 

1. A clear definition of what 
constitutes war business subject to 
claim against the Government, 
with limitations, if any. 

2. The development of uniform 
termination provisions, policies, 
accounting manuals, rules, regula- 
tions and procedures for all agen- 
cies of the Government, including 
certain mandatory requirements 
for notices of termination. 

3. The handling of termination 
claims and the salvaging of sur- 
plus inventory and property as 
distinct and separate transactions, 
with the gradual introduction of 
usable materials into the 
peacetime economy. 


4. Recognition of the advantages 
of single over-all claims rendered 
direct against the Government, ir- 
respective of the number of con- 
tracts involved, as an alternative 


procedure for settlement at the 
option of the claimant. 

9. Mandatory advance or partial 
payments made direct by the Gov- 
ernment of at least 75% of any 
claim certified in a_ prescribed 
manner by the claimant, with 
equitable provisions for protect- 


ing the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers. 

6. Whenever disputes arise in 
the final settlement of any claim, 
recognition of the right of appeal 
to some impartial tribunal which 
|should be local in character to 
permit of prompt decisions. 

7. Legislation tolegalize informal 
| or legally defective contracts and 
|}commitments undertaken in good 
faith to speed the war effort. 

8. Clinics for the immediate 
education of industry on all the 
technicalities of termination pro- 
visions, the accounting principles 
involved, the rules and regula- 
tions for the preparation and fil- 
|ing of claims, etc. 

“Such a program will definitely 
require legislation. Several laws 
will be before Congress this Fall 
which point to partial solutions te 
some of these problems, and <Om- 
mittee hearings will »< held. Un- 
less industry .«enerally _ partici- 
pates actively in the committee 
|hearings and emphasizes. the 
problems which must be solved, 
by personal interviews with Con- 
gressmen and Senators, industry 
will lose by default. The proposed 
educational clinics can be organ- 
ized jointly by trade associations 
and Government representatives, 
just as has been done in connec- 
tion with P. R. P. and C, M. P. 


“Thinking on the subject of 
termination is diverse, and many 
independent groups are studying 
its solution. The immediate need 
is a single group representing all 





also provides | 
that where there is more than one) 
contract with one contractor, ter- | 
mination settlements should be} 
consolidated to the greatest prac- | 


‘the various national organiza- 
tions, with sufficient time given to 
| the subject to endeavor to reach 
a unified, practical program which 
can be recommended to the Gov- 
ernment.” 








August Living Cost 
Dowr 0.3% 


Living costs of wage earners 
-and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in the United States in Au- 
gust continued downward, but 
_the decline was only 0.3% com- 
|pared with a drop of 1.2% in 
| July, according to the National 
| Industrial Conference Board. The 
‘Board also stated under date of 
Sept. 11 that food prices, which 
|had long led the upward move- 
'ment, but which declined 2.9% in 
| July, were off 0.9% in August. 
| Housing remained unchanged, 
while clothing rose 0.4% and sun- 
_dries and fuel and light increased 
(0.1%. The advices from the 
Board added: 

“The Board’s index of the cost 
lof living (1923100) stood at 
| 102.8 in August as compared with 
103.1 in July and 98.1 in August, 
1942. 

“The level of living costs was 
4.8% higher than that of a year 
ago. Food showed the greatest ad- 
vance over August, 1942, with an 
increase of 10.2%. Other advances 
during the twelve months were: 
sundries, 2.4%; fuel and light, 
3.5%; and clothing, 1.2%. Housing 
remained unchanged. 

“The purchasing power of the 
dollar, on the basis of 100 cents to 
the dollar in 1923, which 
amounted to 97.0 cents in July, 
rose to 97.3 cents in August. It 
stood at 101.9 cents in August, 
1942.” 
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New York City Rents To Be Frozen 
At March | Levels, OPA Announces 


The Regional Office of Price Administration in New York City, 
announced on Sept. 28 that rents for apartments, tenements, houses, 
hotels and boarding houses in the tive boroughs of New York City | 
will be frozen on Nov. 1 at maximum levels prevailing last March. 
The basie points of the order were given in the New York “Herald 
Tribune” of Sept. 29, as follows: 

Chester Bowles, General Man-* 
ager of the OPA, said in Washing- 
ton last night that the action was 
taken to prevent rent increases 
scheduled to go into effect by next 
month on more than 100,000 resi- 


each number of occupants — 
whether single, dcuble, or suite. 
The most important phases of' 
the regulations covering houses, 
apartments and tenements are: 


dential units in the city—the 
equivalent of all the dwellings of 
Buffalo or New Orleans. Such a 
condition, he said, was inflation- 
ary and called for OPA inter- 
vention. 

For houses and apartments the 
maximum rent will be that 
charged for the particular dwell- 
ing unit on March 1, 1943, regard- 
less of any lease or agreement 
which may be put into effect be- 


tween March 1 and Nov. 1 of:this | 


year. Rent increases already in 


effect or scheduled to go into ef-, 


‘feet on or before Oct. 1,- will not 


1. Even if there is a new tenant | 
he pays no more than the former | 
tenant paid on March 1, 1943, 2d 
gardless of any prior agreements. | 

2. As a general rule a landlord | 
cannot evict a tenant as long as| 


he pays the maximum rent. 


3. Special provisions are made | 


to cover cases where landlords 
made a major capital .improve- 
ment or other substantial changes 
in the dwelling since March ‘1, 
1943. Other. grounds for adjust- 
ment of maximum rents are also 
| provided for. 


b4, (For dwellings ‘ rented” on 


| tion. It is not, in my judgment, | 


' 
i 


be affected by the order until| March. 1, 1943, a landlord must 
‘November,- but at that time the |:fill out twa: copies-of a “notice of 
‘rents must be reduced to those; maximum rent” and send one to 
charged last March. Under present | the tenant at. present occupying 
plans evictions are not prohibited | the premises and the other to: the 
‘until November. OPA. The notice forms on letter- 

The OPA- order also stated that | head size will be available for 
landlords need not refund to any | landlords about Nov. 1.:For dwell- 
tenant any increase’‘in rent the/| ings substantially changed since 
tenant may have paid between; March 1 or not rented on that 
March 1 and Nov. 1. The OPA 


urged building owners to co- 
operate by not raising rents dur- 
ing October. 

For hotels and rooming houses, 
the maximum rent will be the 
highest rent charged in the 30 
days ending March 1, 1943, ‘for 
each .term of rental — whether 
daily, weekly or monthly—and for 


President Charges Congress With ee 
‘Encroachment’ In Rider To Pay Bill 


' date, the landlord must file a more 
/ detailed statement, identical with 
| that used in “full control” system 
|operating in critical housing areas 
throughout the nation. 

5. Curtailment of services, such 
'as cutting off of heat, without a 
'compensating lowering of the 
‘rent, will’ also be- prohibited to 
' prevent hidden rent increases. 





President Roosevelt, in a special message to Congress on. Sept. 14; 
criticized Congressional action ordering the removal of three Federal 
-employees whose political philosophies had been questioned by a 


House Committee. 


The President said that a rider attached to an appropriation bill 


was “an unwarranted encroachment upon the authority of both’ 
the judicial®—— 


the executive and 
branches under our Constitution” 
and in his judgment was not bind- 
ing upon them. The group. con- 
cerned were, it is stated, ordered 
removed from the Federal pay- 
rolls unless Mr. Roosevelt renomi- 
nates them and the Senate con- 
firms them prior to Nov. 15. 

The President reluctantly signed 
the appropriation bill on July 12, 
but said in his message to Con- 
gress that he would have vetoed 
the objectionable rider if he 
could. 

The three men had been charged 
by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities of having 
been associated with “subversive” 
organizations. Rep. Dies (Dem., 
Tex.), head of this committee, on 
Sept. 15 challenged the Chief Ex- 
ecutive “to take to the American 
people the issue of whether men 
who don’t believe in our form of 
government should be allowed to 
stay on the government payroll.” 

The President’s plans for send- 
ing the message to Congress were 
reported in these columns. July 
15, page 204. 


The text of the message fol- 
lows: 

To the Congress of the .United 
States: 

On July 12 I reluctantly signed 
H. R. 2714, the Urgent Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1943. I felt 
obliged to approve it because it 
appropriates funds which were 
essential to carry on the activities 
of almost every agency of Gov- 
ernment during the recess of the 
Congress. 


If it had been possible, to veto 


‘the objectionable rider, which has |. 


been attached to this urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, but 


-which .has no relevancy to it,| ...But.I cannot. so yield without 
without delaying essential war.| placing on. record my view that 





appropriations, I should -unhesi- 
tatingly have done so. 

This rider prohibited any Gov- 
ernment department or agency 
from employing at any time in the 
future, after Nov. 15, three named 
individuals who are now em- 
ployed by different Government 
agencies, unless they are ap- 
pointed to office by the President 
and cofirmed by the Senate prior 
to that date. 


There is no suggestion that the 
three named individuals have not 
loyally and competently  per- 
formed the duties for which they 
have been employed. They are 
sought to be disqualified for Fed- 
eral employment because of po- 
litical opinions’ attributed to 
them. 


The provision aimed at these 
men does not define the offices 
they hold and does not seek to 
make appointment to those offices 
subject to Senate approval. As a 
matter of fact, the clause permit- 
ting them to remain in Govern- 
ment employment after. Nov. 15 
subject to Presidential appoint- 
ment and Senate approval was in- 
serted only after the Senate had 
refused to accept a provision re- 
quiring their immediate removal 
from Government employment 
and their permanent. disqualifica- 
tion for the Federal service. The 
Senate rejected the compromise 
as incorporated in this bill once, 
and agreed to .it only after the 
House. conferees. had refused to 
agree to any. bill without a pro- 
vision aimed at..the removal of 
these three named. individuals, 


The Senate. yielded, as- I have 





been forced to. yield, to. avoid de- 
laying our conduct .of the war.» 


this provision is not only unwise 
and discriminatory, but unconsti- 
tutional. 

The Supreme Court: has defined 
a bill of attainder as “a legisla- 
tive act which inflicts punishment 
without judicial trial.’’ The rider 
in this bill operates perpetually 
to disqualify three named individ- 
uals from holding office in their 


| Government unless they are nom- 


inated by the President and con- | 


, firmed by the Senate before Nov. | 


15. It is directed at named indi- 
viduals and not at specified stat- 
uiory offices. No judicial trials 
have been held. No impeachment | 
proceedings have been instituted. 
This rider is an unwarranted en- 
croachment upon the authority of 
both the executive and the judi- | 
cial branches under our Constitu- | 


binding upon them. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, 
Sept. 14, 1943. 


_ ————— 


Federal Tax Policy 
In Relation To 
Corporate Security 


- (Continued from first page) 
Such a provision would require a 
reorientation of the attitude of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
of taxpayers as well. Its success 
would be dependent upon the rea- 
sonableness of both administrators 
and ‘taxpayers. It could provide 
for all necessary. contingency re- 
serves,. now .and in the future, 
without requiring new. legislation 
every time conditions change. If 
successful, it would provide the 
basis for simplifying our entire 
income tax ‘structure by pointing 
the way to the same type of ad- 
ministrative discretion that ap- 
parently has been quite successful 
‘in Canada: 

_ “This; suggestion, moreover, has 
the advantage not present in cur- 


New Tax Hearings To Start Monday— 
To Be Confined To Revenue Raising 


The House Ways and Means Committee is scheduled to op n 
hearings next Monday (Oct. 4) on new general revenue legislaticn 

In a statement announcing these plans on Sept. 24, Represen- 
tative Doughton (Dem., N. C.), Chairman of the Committee. said 
the hearings “will be given over to the problems of raising addi- 
tional revenue to finance the war.’ Mr. Doughton stated that “it 
is extremely important that the¢ , . 
revenue bill be passed before the 
end of this year to avoid retro- 
active taxation.” He said the Com- 
mittee would not take up tech- 


tion rate is $38,000,000.000. 

A tax conference was held at 
the White House on Sept. 28 and 
it was reported that an increase 


nical and administrative changes 
in the tax laws, adding: “It will 
be necessary to postpone these to 
next year when it is contemplated 
that full tax revision will be un- 
dertaken.”’ 

However, Mr. Doughton added, 
that “careful consideration will be | 
given to the simplification of mak- 
ing tax returns.” 

With regard to revenue raising, 
the Treasury has asked for $12,- 
000,000,000 in additional tax reve- 
nue. The present annual: collec- 





in wage and salary withholdings 


| from 20 to 30% and a possible rise 


from 40 to 50% in the combined 
normal and surtax rate on corpo- 
rations were under discussion. 
Among those conferring with 
President Roosevelt were Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
Randolph Paul, General Counsel 
of the Treasury; Senator George, 
Representative Doughton and 
Representative Cooper (Dem., 
Tenn.), member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 





Dual Banking System Upheld By Bell 
As Responsive To Needs Of Country 


Both state and national authorities have a role to play in the 
development and regulation of the country’s banking system, and 
neither can be eliminated without violence to our Federal system 
of government and danger to our economic system, Elliott V. Bell, 
Superintendent of Banks of New York State, declared on Sept. 18 
in an address before the annual conference of the. National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State® 
Banks at Cincinnati. major part of our money supply. 








‘rent tax: procedure. that the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue officials 
would be required.to try to uhder- 
stand the. taxpayer’s side of each 
case instead of acting, almost ex- 
clusively at times, as prosecuting 
attorneys with taxpayers as de- 
fendants: 


“The recognition that account- 
ing is a procedure for estimating 
income instead of a. technique for 
obtaining. absolute. truth would 
eliminate the most serious evils of 
all recent tax laws. The danger 


tributed profits tax, or the excess 
profits. tax, and of renegotiation 
of prices, as well as other contro- 
versial aspects of corporation tax 
law, are very largely the result of 
artificially closing accounting pe- 
riods for tax purposes. If these 
could be eliminated by providing 
contingency reserves, a six-year 
carry-back of losses, and an in- 
definite carry forward of losses, 
corporation executives would have 
relatively little reason for fearing 
that- changes in. tax. rates would 
undermine the security of their 
corporations. 


“In. -view of these facts, three 
changes in our tax laws are essen- 
tial -to bring tax computations 
into line with sound business plan- 
nine =: <i 

“First, reserves for contingen- 
cles must be deductible in the 
computation of taxable income. 
The serious effects of ‘costs that 
must be met in the future are in 
no way. diminished by the fact 
that the amounts of these reserves 


‘must be determined at present by 


a process involving considerable 
guesswork, postponing the alloca- 
tion of costs to some future date, 
merely because it will be easier 
to determine the amount of such 
costs at that time, does not in any 
degree increase the accuracy of 
current. computations from which 


‘| these costs. are’ omitted: On the 


contrary, the inclusion of an in- 
accurete guess may provide an 
estimate: of profits’. that more 





-closely- apYroximates a_theoret- 


ically true amount than any figure 


'the needs of its people.” 
to corporate security of the undis- | 


Mr. Bell said there were certain 
clearly defined aspects of banking 
in which the national interest was 
paramount. These were, he said, 
the price of money, or the rate at 
which the Treasury can obtain 
new money and refund its matur- 
ing obligations; the quantity of 
money, or the power to regulate 
currency and credit, and _ the 
availability of money, or insur- 
ance of deposits. Beyond these 





three spheres, said Mr. Bell, the 


authority of the States in banking | 


should be dominant. 

. “A, State.should unquestionably 
have the right,” he said, “to 
charter banks, to lay down the 
operating standardss for banks, 
and to supervise the banking in- 
stitutions which it considers nec- 
essary for the accommodation of 
its inhabitants. A State should 
have the right of deciding whether 
independent, chain, group or 
branch banking is best suited to 


Continuing, he said: 

“The States should have the 
right to determine the types and 
minimum sizes of banks which 
their State situations require. 
The States should have reserved 
to themselves the chartering and 
supervision of savings institutions 
of all types. In short, I would rec- 
ognize clearly the paramount na- 
tional concern in those matters 
that relate directly to the function 
of banking as a source of the 





from which all guesses have been 
eliminated. 


“Second, provisions for carrying 
losses back and carrying losses 
forward are essential, at least in 
tax computations, in order to cor- 
rect errors in annual estimates of 
profits. In view of the fact that 
some industries suffer losses for 
five or more successive years, it is 
obvious that a two-year carry for- 
ward doesn’t eliminate such er- 
rors. The English system of allow- 
ing a six-year carry back and an 
indefinite carry forward would 
appear to be a reasonable ap- 
proach to the solution of this 
problem. 


“In the third place, I am not 
unmindful that the privilege of 
deducting contingency reserves 
from current income could be 
abused seriously. For this reason, 
I would suggest that reserves re- 
maining unused after a five-year 
period should be returned to net 
income and that an additional tax 
be paid upon the basis of the tax 








law in effect at the time such re- 
serves were deducted.” 


All other functions are primarily 
matters for the States them- 
selves.” 

As a means of. coordinating 
State and Federal policy in bank- 
ing, Mr. Bell proposed that reg- 
ular meetings be held of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal agencies 
and the State Supervisors. In his 
remarks he stated: 

“On occasion, the Federal agen- 
cies do consult the States. The 
examination forms we use are a 
product of joint. effort. State 
and Federal authorities cooperate 
closely to prevent a recurrence of 
that banking evil of the 1920’s— 
the over-chartering of banks. The 
Federal authorities discussed with 
a committee of this Association 
last fall a common policy with 
respect to bank participation in 
the war loan drivess. 

“It seems to me that the advan- 
tage of both the Federal and State 
governments would be served if 
these consultations were placed on 
a regular rather than haphazard 
basis. I believe that mutual bene- 
fit would be derived from, say, 
quarterly meetings between the 
Federal supervisory authorities 
and a group from the National 
Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks.” 

The central theme of the super- 
visors’ conference was, “In the 
wartime and post-war eras, how 
far, and by what means, is it de- 
sirable or possible to preserve the 
dual system of banking?” 

Mr. Bell said that the dual sys- 
tem made banking more respon- 
sive to the needs of various parts 
of the United States. “In a na- 
tion as large as the United States 
our individual variations are 
many,’ said Mr. Bell. “Our 
country is in diverse stages of 
financial development. Some 
States are exporters of capital; a 
large number are importers of 
capital. The density of our popu- 
lation differs widely and the 
credit requirements of the people 
and institutions in one part of the 
country will be different from 
those in other parts of the coun- 
try. The existence of the Federal 
system makes it possible to avoid 
the d‘fficultv. inceed the impos- 
sibility, of administering this di- 
verse country from one central 
place.” 


Mr. Bell said there was no 
reason why the nation’s banking 
system could not be strong and 
efficient and at the same time re- 
sponsive to local needs. The dual 
banking system existed. he sid, 
because it enjoyed the support of 
the mass of the people. 
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Senator Taft Urges Retaining National 
Sovereignty To Preserve Democracy 


Senator Taft (Rep., Ohio) 


(Dem., Wis.) engaged in a debate 


McMurray 
on 


Representative 
and Peace 


and 
on “Sovereignty 


Sept. 24 at a luncheon in New York City, sponsored by the Citizens 


for Victory Organization. 


The following concerning their remarks is from the New York 


“Sun” of Sept. 24: 

Senator Taft declared .he 
not believe that any modification 
of sovereignty was involved by 


did #———— 





in summing up, as follows: “Let 
us raise a standard to which the 


covenants with other nations, un-| wise and honest may repair.” 


less the covenant gives those na- | 
. | 
into 
our country and give orders to | 


tions some right to “come 
our citizens.” He declared that 
the permanent success of any 
peace depends on this nation and 
other nations retaining their sov- 
ereignty as he defined it. 


“The Republican conference at 


' 
| 
| 





Mackinac,” said Mr. Taft, ap- 
proved ‘participation by the! 
United States in post-war co- 


operative organization among sov- 
ereign nations.” Secretary Hull’s 
speech of Sept. 12 supports “or- 
ganized international cooperation” 
between independent nations, each 
nation free to decide for itself the 
forms and details of its govern- 
mental organization and of its in- 
ternal economic and social organi- 
zation. 

“Only by retaining sovereignty, 
can we retain democracy,” said 
Senator Taft. He went on to say 
that he questioned whether the 
United States has not reached the 
limit of size under which people 
of a nation can have a real voice 
in its Government. 


“Certainly,” said the Senator. 
“a world government at Geneva 
or Panama would listen more 
closely to the voices of cranks 
and pressure groups than to the 
voice of the American people. It 
is significant that the British Em- 
pire, because of its size, in order 
to maintain democracy, has moved 
toward decentralization of gov- 
ernment, and has today no overall 
legislative body, no overall execu- 
tive and no overall police force. 
If Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and South Africa and 
Eire are regarded as too diverse 
to be consolidated into one gov- 
ernment, what about China, Japan, 
Russia and Ethiopia?” 

The speaker said that he seemed 
to see a-tendency, especially 
“among our New Deal friends, to 
make plans for the world as they 
made plans for us poor Americans. 
We can’t crusade throughout the 
-world for the four freedoms, or 
force milk on péople who don’t 
like milk, without making our- 
‘selves thoroughly hated. We can’t 
force on the Russians freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion 
if Mr. Stalin doesn’t approve of 
them, as apparently he doesn’t.” 


_ Representative McMurray, who 
spoke first, began by saying that 
an adequate discourse on the sub- 
ject of “Sovereignty and Peace” 
could not be given in the time al- 
lowed — thirteen and one-half 
minutes, and that there would be 
no difference of opinion between 
Senator Taft and himself if they 
could agree on the definition of 
sovereignty. 

He declared that the individual 
after talking about sovereignty 
might take it into his home and 
be met with a rolling pin between 
the ears, which was violence and 
war. He asserted that no matter 
what international relations we 
form, it all comes back to the 
people. 

“We the people might give some 
authority to an international or- 
ganization,” said Mr. McMurray, 
“and I. hope we will.” 


Speaking of the present United 
States foreign policy, Mr. Mc- 











Murray said that it was made to’ 


fit events abroad—events in Ber- 
lin, Tokio. He pictured an un- 
restrained sovereignty of any one 
State of the Union that might up- 
set the whole country. He em- 
phasized that interdependence re- 
quires’ world government and “I 
mean world government.” 

He quoted George Washington 








Russia Not To Join 
War Against Japan 
Says Earl Browder 


Earl Browder, General 


| decision 


The mili- 
tary. 

“It is a heavy responsibility to 
attempt to assign this default to 
particular persons. The evidence, 
however, inescapably indicates 
that Winston Churchill made the 
not to open the second 
front and that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt submitted to that decision be- 
cause he was unwilling to have a 


weakness is moral, not 


| public disagreement with Church- 


| the 
| with a second front 


Secre- 
tary of the United States Com-}| 


ill. I feel sure that any time 
Churchill is ready to open the 
second front, he will find no ob- 
stacles from the side of Roose- 
velt.”’ 

Asserting that the Russian sum- 
mer offensive had “proved beyond 
possibility of a doubt” that 
in the West 
the past spring or summer “Hitler 
would have been crushed to the 
earth before this day,’ Mr. Brow- 


munist Party, told a second front | der continued: 


rally in Chicago, on Sept. 26, that 


“Who are the American 


it is an illusion for the United: porters of Churchill’s strategy of 


States to expect the Soviet Union 


delay? They range all the way 


“will be able or willing also to un-| from the State Department within 


dertake the burden of the military |the Administration through 
struggle against Japan,” according | Wheeler and poll-tax sections of | 


the 


to an Associated Press dispatch | the Democratic party, through the 


from Chicago on Sept. 27, as give 
in the New York 
added: 


é Republican Congressional repre- | 
“Sun,” which, sentation, to the whole camp of 


the America Firsters headed by 


“All chatter about the Soviets/the Chicago Tribune, Father 
giving us ‘bombing bases’ in Si-| Coughlin and Gerald L. K. 
beria is harmful nonsense,” Mr. | Smith.” 

Browder continued, “with only | natalia si, 


one aim and end, to try to give 
the Soviet Union similar tasks in 
the Far East to those which she 
has performed in Europe, namely 
to win the war for us.” 

Earlier in his speech the Kan- 
sas-born Communist leader as- 
serted: “...The cold hard truth is 
this, that unless we get down off 
our high horse, unless we, the 
United States, consolidate the al- 
liance with Britain and the Soviet 
Union on the basis of equality all 
around ... there is not the slight- 
est prospect for us to emerge from 
this war with anything that can 
properly be called victory. 

“The key to this victory is the 
full consolidation of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American alliance. This re- 
quires full coalition warfare at 
least to the extent of the Anglo- 


| American side in the West engag- 
‘ing half as many of the Nazi 


forces as the Soviet Union takes 
on singlehanded .... ” 

Mr. Browder said that Prime 
Minister Churchill had “finally 
emerged as that ‘military expert’ 
whose opinion prevailed over 
Gens. Eisenhower and Marshall” 
in the “failure to open a second 
front” in France. 

Asserting the war could be won 
in 1943 by invading France, Mr. 
Browder said the steady advance 
of the Russian armies, “the pros- 
pect that it opens up a decisive 
victory in which Anglo-American 
arms will have no major share,” 
may force reconsideration of Mr. 
Churchill’s “decision to postpone 
the second front until 1944.” 


Again referring to Mr. Churchill 
and the second front, Mr. Browder 
said: 

“Prime Minister Churchill, in 
his report to Parliament in the 
past week, declared that no 
amount of clamor for a second 
front would bring it a minute 
sooner than he had planned it... . 


“Perhaps we cannot move Mr. 
Churchill. He is indeed a stub- 
born man, with a confidence in 
himself that survives many obvi- 
ous mistakes. Our own Gen. Eisen- 
hower was unable to shake him, 
when in 1942 Gen. Ike pleaded 
for the opening of the second front 
through France as the main ac- 
tion, with Africa as a secondary 
diversion. Gen. Marshall, Amer- 
ican Chief of Staff, was unable to 
shake him in Quebec with the 
strongest military arguments for 
the immediate opening of the sec- 
ond front. 


“ ...It is not military weakness 
that has prevented the Anrglo- 
Amercian combined forces from 
opening the second front. Some 
persons in position to determine 
the decision have been unwilling 





Milk Subsidies Plan 
Announced By WFA 


The War Food Administration 
announced Sept. 25 a milk subsidy 


program designed to protect dairy | 


farmers against increases in the 
price of feeds since September, 
1942. It was stated in the New 


York “World-Telegram” of Sept. | 
25 that an announcement of the} 


subsidy came after ranking mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture 
Committee had predicted a ‘‘tre- 
mendous shortage” of dairy and 
beef products in the East this win- 
ter. 

The payments, which are to be 
effective from Oct. 1 to Dee: 31, 
will not be less than the equiva- 
lent of 25 cents per hundredweight 
of the whole milk delivered, ex- 
cept in areas where other pro- 
grams are now in effect, and‘not 
more than 50 cents per hundred- 
weight. A minimum of.3. cents 
and a maximum of 6 cents a pound 
will be used where butterfat is 
concerned. 


The WFA is indicated as saying 
that considerations will also be 
given to the difference between 
prices now being received . for 
milk and those received during 
the immediate pre-war years. 
Thus, the payment will be higher 
in areas where the quantity of 
purchased feed is larger and feed 
costs higher, and where the ad- 
vance in prices received for milk 
has been the least. 


Harriet Seibert Appointed 
Religious Aid To WACS 


Harriet Seibert has been selected 
by the War Department as the 
first representative of a denom- 
inational group to be assigned to 
work with training units of the 
Women’s Army Corps,’ it’ was an- 
nounced in Washington on Sept. 
22. Miss Seibert will’ represent 








‘the women’s division of Christian 


Service, of the Board of Missions 
and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., beginning Oct. 1. She 
will cooperate with the Army.and 
with Florida churches in activities 
for the second WAC training cen- 
ter in that city. 

Miss ‘Seibert for the past fifteen 
years has been director of relig- 
ious education at Christ Church 
in New York City. Miss Seibert 
is a graduate of Barnard College, 
received her master’s degree from 
Columbia University, and has fol- 
lowed special studies in reiigious 


education at Union Theological | 


to have the second front opened.’ Seminary, New York. 








sup- | 


American Legion Favors U. S. 
Cooperation For World Peace 


The American Legion went on record on Sept. 23 as favoring 
United States’ participation in an association of nations to maintain 
peace and prevent a recurrence of war—‘“implemented with what- 
ever force may be necessary.” 

At the closing session of the Legion’s annual convention in Omaha, 
Neb., the report, presented by its Foreign Relations Committee, was 
unanimously adopted. It included * — - 


approval of the Government’s for-| 1942 that 


“no peace, however, 
eign policy, endorsement of the | welcome, however promising, can 
“good neighbor policies, reitera-| long endure, unless it be made 
tion of the demand that Axis| secure by the nations which have 


leaders be brought to justice, re-| won it; nations which must ever 


newal of the demand for disarm-| be prepared in every sense to 
ing aggressor nations and com- | fight for the right of free men 
mendation of the Government’s|and of freedom-loving peoples.” 


‘unconditional surrender’ policy.’| That “we cannot escape, we will 


The text of the report of the} not evade, our own responsibility 
Legion’s foreign relations com-j|for the maintenance of that peace. 
mitteé follows, according to the; We must not forget our stake in 
Associated Press: |it. Every consideration of na- 

1. The American Legion re- |tional interest dictates that we 
affirms its faith in the foreign| prevent recurrence of the condi- 


policy of our Government. tions which led to this war.” 


2. To the peoples of the invaded 6. Our own national interests 
nations we voice again the pledge| must ever be our first ¢ icern 
that they shall be liberated, and|and we believe that our nation 


can best serve and protect its na- 
tional interests, commensurate 
with its power and responsibili- 
ties, by participation in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an 
association of free and sovereiga 
nations, implemented with what- 
ever force may be necessary to 
maintain world peace and prevent 
a recurrence of war. It would be 
premature now to state with par- 
ticularity how the peace shall be 
implemented and enforced, but it 
must be obvious now to all the 
world that no peace can be last- 
ing and secure for nations that are 
not fully prepared to maintain 
peace. 

7. We renew our demand that 
the aggressor nations which seek 
now to enslave the world shall be 
forever disarmed and made im- 
potent to provoke another world 
conflict. We reiterate our demand 
for a policy of stern and exact 
justice toward them. 

8. We commend the policy of 
our Government that no peace 
shall be made with our enemies 
except on the basis of their un- 
conditional surrender. 


our confidence that release from 
their bondage is at hand. 

| 3. We reiterate the demand of 
|}the American people that the 
| Nazi, Fascist and Japanese lead- 
/ers and all who share their re- 
| sponsibility for bringing to peace- 
ful peoples the greatest agony the 
|world has ever known, shall be 
brought to stern and unrelenting 
justice. No punishment can atone 
for their crimes, but prompt and 
unfaltering retribution may serve 
ito deter any who in years to come 
shall pattern after them. 


4. We warmly endorse the good 
‘neighbor policies which have 
strengthened the bon’’< of friend- 
ship throughout all ti.» Americas. 
We urge continued eiivust to break 
down every difference of what- 
ever nature that may now or 
hereafter threaten the solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere. We 
recommend every honest effort to 
remove all cause of misunder- 
| standing, so that the nations of 
ithe Americas shall speak and act 
as one in the cause of liberty and 
justice. 

5. We repeat our declaration of 
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Japan Attempls To Bring About Separate Peace 
: Between Russia and Germany, Is Report 


A Japanese move to bring about a separate peace between Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia “was reported on high authority to be 
under way,” according to Kingsbury Smith, International News 
Service Staff correspondent who, in indicating this in a dispatch 
from Washington on Sept. 25, added: 

“Reliable word reached Washington that high Jap sources are 
spreading reports in Russian cir-* 
cles that Germany intends to! dent Roosevelt this morning. He 
make a stand along the Dnieper | went to the White House immedi- 
River and then seek a separate ately after hearing a first hand 
peace with the Soviet Union or,|report on the Russian situation 
failing this, the United States and|from Ambassador William H. 
Great Britain. | Standley, who has just returned 

“This word comes as a strong , from Moscow. The Japs are be- 
indication developed that Secre- | lieved to be deliberately ‘feeding’ 
tary of State Hull may go to Mos- | the German peace plan reports to 
cow next month to represent the | the Russians in order to sow dis- 
United States at the momentous | unity among the Allies and to try 
diplomatic meeting with British | to frighten the Soviets into accept- 
and Soviet ministers. | ing a separate peace with Ger- 

“Mr. Hull conferred with Presi- | many.” 








Tax-Free “Seed” Money Necessary To Save 


. Business After War, Miss Kellems Declares 
Urges Repeal Of Capital Taxes 


Vivien Kellems of Westport, Conn., told the Rotary Club of 
Senses on Sept. 28, that if business is to be saved after the war, 











Congress immediately must pass legislation to allow it to set aside 
| tax-free “seed” money, said a special despatch from Chicago~ to 
'the New York “World Telegram,” which also added: 

Miss Kellems also called for repeal of the capital gains tax; 
repeal of the “idiotic” capital © 
stock tax, and permission for , not need public works, we will not 
private citizens to deduct the in- | need Government interference and 
come tax for the previous year| financing. We will build anew, 
in figuring their net income for | better and stronger than ever be- 


the current year. . | fore. There will be jobs for every 
“Tf this simple program is fol- | 


: , one, man or woman, who is willing 
” “VG 1 al ’ ’ 
lowed,” she said, “you will see ‘Aiud tek gaat Ae 


| 
post-war boom in this country be- | to work. 








‘yond our fondest dreams. We will! world will follow us.” 
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Reasonable “Risk” Loans By Banks 


! 


Called Necessary By F. D. I. C. 


The nation’s banks were cautioned in the annual report of the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 


released on Sept. 28, that unless 


they put themselves in position to make reasonable “risk” loans in 


the post-war era that business and agriculture will have to borrow 
institutions 


credit 
Associated 


from competing 
according to 


“either 
agencies,” 


on Sept, 28, from which we have*— 


taken the following: 

“Urging in its annual report 
that the banks increase their capi- 
tal from present earnings, the 
F. D. I. C. bluntly said: 

“*The prospect for survival of 
our present banking system : 
depends largely upon the intelli- 
gent and resourceful leadership of 
the bankers themselves in provid- 
ing sufficient capital and man- 
agerial skill to enable the banks 
to bear the risks of credit ex- 
tension in a manner which will 
justify the maintenance of our 
private banking system.’ .. 

“Discussing what is termed the 
recent rapid growth in assets and 
liabilities without a corresponding 
increase in capital, the report said 
‘the question is not whether a 
bank has enough capital for the 
type of assets which it now holds 
and the risks which it now ap- 
pears to face but whether it has 
enough capital to assume the 
proper and reasonable risks of 
participation in the financing of 
business enterprise.’ 

“To the extent that such risks 
are not borne by the bank but 
are shifted to the F. D. I. C. and 


Additional Manpower Needs Great Despite 
Continued Record Volume Of Employment 


Maximum utilization of civilian manpower has finally emerged 
as the primary problem on the nation’s home front, according to the 
Conference Board. 
service by mid-1943 had proceeded according to plan. 


National Industrial 


flow of manpower into munitions 


below schedule, as has munitions production. 


or from governmental 
accounts from Washington 


Press 





other Federal agencies, the report 
continued, ‘increased supervision, 
regulation and control by the 
Government become necessary, 
and continuation of a privately 
owned banking system becomes 
increasingly difficult.’ 

“The F. D. I. C. said the quality 
of assets ‘appears today to be bet- 
ter than at any other time’ and} 
added that the outlook is favor- | 
able for net profits to be ‘well | 
sustained over the next few years. 

“Reviewing its 1942 activities, | 
the agency said only 20 banks re- 
quired F. D. I. C. aid, adding that 
all but 26 of 60,000 depositors 
were were afforded full protection 
of deposits aggregating $19,000,- 
000. Total loss to the 26 with 
deposits exceeding the $5,000 
F. D. I. C. insurance limit was 
estimated at $7,000... 

“Fourteen of the banks were} 
merged with the assistance of! 
F. D. I. C. funds, the report said, | 
while the remaining six were | 
placed in receivership. Of $11,- | 
000,000 paid out during the year, | 
it added, all but about $3,000,000 | 
will be recovered.” 


into military 

To date, the 
industries, in contrast, has lagged 
The problem of labor 


Inductions 





supply has grown so 


found for essential war industries 
for every 1,000 entering military 
service. 

The Board states that this need 
for additional workers’ exists 
despite the fact that the total 
number of persons at work or in 
uniform in July continued at the 


great® 
thac if production schedules are | largest cities. 
to be met during the next 12) 
months, 1,300 workers must be! 





record level of 63,600,000, as in 


it adds, was afforded by normal | 
seasonal reductions of 320,000 in| 
agricultural employment during | 
the month, and by further reduc-_ 
tions of about 200,000 in con-| 
struction and trade. Additions to| 
the armed forces and to nvanufac- | 
turing personnel were sufficient) 
to offset these declines and to 
maintain total employment at the | 
highest level ever reported. 

The Conference Board’s an-| 
nouncement, issued Sept. 16, also 
said: 

“The primary source of the new | 
labor recruits needed for the cur- | 
rent production program remains 
the nation’s womanpower, par- 
ticularly in the age groups 20-34 
years. As yet no significant in- 
erease has developed in the pro- 
portion of women 20-29 years of 
age entering the labor market, 
while the entrance of women 
30-34 years of age has been only 
very moderate. Under present 
schedules, the number of women 
at work in civilian industries 
must. be increased by nearly 
1,000,000 by July, 1944, and an 
additional 200,000 must be found 
for the armed forces. How rap- 
idly the readily available woman- 

wer has already been absorbed 
ES industry is evident from. the 
60% increase in the number at 
work in the past three years. 


“Field reports issued by WMC 
reveal 55 areas of acute labor 
shortage, with three times that 
number in prospect by the end of 
the year. These current and 
prospective labor shortgage areas 
contain over 50,000,000 inhabitants | 
and embrace at least 20 of the’ 





A _4n/the normal labor force. 
the previous month. Little relief, | 


| Without free enterprise we cannot 


Nine out of every 
10 major metropolitan areas will 
be faced with general labor short- 
ages by next summer. 

“Total employment, including 
the military forces, was about 
6,500,000 greater in July than in 


iment and the 
| with little business, which he de- 


| Mr. Ives said, the world of tomor- 


| fied and constructive” 


Losing Favor In Capital 


'tary quarters the view frequently 
is expressed that a peace-enforc- 
\ing organization made up from 
| the military and naval services of 


| United States, Britain, Russia and 
China, 


| sion. 





mid-1942. For the first month 
since January of this year, a 
slight decrease developed in the| 
excess of actual employment over 
Civilian 
employment, because of the re- 
duction in agriculture, was about 
360,000 below the corresponding | 
June total, while civilian non- 
agricultural employment fell. off 
by about 40,000. The former, 
however, remained about. 700,000 


,disputes and avoid another gen- 





and the latter about 1,000,000) 
above their corresponding 1942 | 
totals. Nearly 90,000 additional | 
workers were taken on in July in, 


| manufacturing, raising total fac- | 


tory employment to 16,300,000, as | 
against 14,700,000 in mid-1942, | 


, 13,500,000 in mid-1941 and 10,-. 
| 200,000 in mid-1939.” 


Free Enterprise Must 


Be Preserved After 
War Says Ives Of N.Y. 


Democracy in the United States 
will be doomed if Government 
post-war programs interfere: with 
reemployment of persons in free 
enterprise, Irving M. Ives, ma- 
jority leader of the New York. 
State Assembly, declared on Sept. 
25 at the Northeastern Conference 
of the Council of State Govern- 
ments in-New York City... 


In reporting his remarks as 
above, the New York —“‘Times”. of 
Sept. 26 further quoted him as fol- 
lows: 

“The programs we devise,” Mr. 
Ives said, “must be based on the 
firm and fundamental belief that 
free enterprise must be preserved. 


have free labor and free govern- 
ment. If we lose any one, we lose 


| dictable outbreak and by always 
| being willing to use those forces 
| when necessary. 





the others as well. 


“When the war is over, if busi- | 
ness, industry and commerce can’t 
do a job, there’ll be an overwhelm- 
ing demand that Government do} 
it. And, whether we like it or not. 
Government will have to do it. | 
and that’s the end of free Govern- 
free enterprise sys- ! 
tem.” 

Government’s role, he asserted, | 
must be essentially one of coop- | 
eration with business, particularly | 


scribed as “the backbone of our 
whole economic structure.” Even 
with a proper approach by Gov- 
ernment to the post-war problem, 


row would be “entirely different” 
from the world known in the 
Twenties. 

Public works undertaken in the 
post-war era, the Assemblyman 
added, must be “necessary, justi- 
and must 
be located where they would do 
the maximum good in cushioning 
expected unemployment. 

“We don’t want boondoggling,” 
he declared. 


World Police Plan 


Establishment of a world police 
force to maintain peace after the 
war has lost favor among high- 
ranking Washington officials, ac- 
cording to Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington Sept. 27, 
which said: 

In diplomatic as well as mili- 


the United Nations would be un- 
wieldy and impractical. 

The counter-proposal to which 
this Government is understood to 
be giving most serious considera- 
tion is that each of the United 
Nations, but particularly the 


should keep in service 
land, sea and air forces sufficient 
to discourage any acts of aggres- 


Some officials say that in much 
talk of the post-war world the 
idea of a police force is used 
loosely to mean any employment 
of force to localize international 


eral conflict. But in many in- 
stances the advocates of the idea 
definitely contemplate the organi- 
zation of a truly international 
power to which all of the United 
Nations would contribute men and 
materials. 


Both diplomatic and military 
officials claim this would not 
work because of the innumerable 
practical difficulties, such as dif- 
ferences in language, traditions 
and operational procedures of the 
world’s existing armies and navies. 

According to the _ principle 
broadly stated by Mr. Hull each 
nation participating in some world 
organization for peace would sup- 
vort peace forcefully in two ways: 
By maintaining an army and 
navy able to cope with any pre- 


Thus if some future Germany 
or Japan developed new dreams 
of conquest and began to imple- 
ment them, one of the peaceful 
nations would move in, disarm 
the potential aggressor and take 
such other measures as the coun- 
cil of nations believed necessary 
to end the threat of war. 


Currency Stabilization 


| Wilk Not “Intrude” On 


Functions Of Private Banks 


The Treasury Department’s plan 
for post-war exchange stabiliza- 
tion “would not intrude” upon the 
usual functions of private banks, 


‘in Buffalo, N. Y., 
| Council, thirty-third 


Gov. Bricker Galls For Restoration Of 
Free Enterprise In Post-War Period 


Governor John W. Bricker of Ohio called on Sept. 28 for the 


“recapture of the spirit of private enterprise”’ 
iH. Green of Illinois at the same time expressed it as his view that 
“must withdraw from regulation of our economic sys- 
| tem in the post-war world.” 


government 


and Governor Dwight 


The views of both (who are Republicans) were voiced at a dinner 


degree Ma- 
Accepted Scottish 
Masonic Jurisdic- 


Ancient 
‘AT ~ 
Northern 


sons, 
Rite, 
tion, 

In Associated Press (Buffalo) 
advices as given in the New York 
“Herald Tribune” Gov. 
was quoted as follows: 

Governor Bricker asserted that 
“too many people have taken the 
attitude that government can 
solve every problem.” 

“Our government can only re- 
flect the aims, attitudes and good 
judgment, ultimately, of the great 
bulk of its citizenship,” he said. 
“The development of that attitude 
is the responsibility of churches, 
homes, local communities, lodges 
and societies of every _ sort. 
Through them people meet, dis- 
cuss problems, help others, de- 
velop character which ultimately 
determines the character and the 
course of our national life.” 

The Ohio Governor said that in 
the rehabilitation period “it will 
be necessary to recapture tne 
spirit of private enterprise.” 

“That means a foundation of 
sound tax legislation to provide 
for venture money and private 
jobs in industry, business and 
agriculture,’ he asserted. “It also 
means a stable, careful, honest, 
economical administration of pub- 
lic affairs, Only in this way can 


tions of government be established 
and maintained.” 

From the same advices 
quote Gov. Green’s 
follows: 

Governor Green declared in his 
prepared address that Govern- 
ment “must return to the states 
and other local governmental 
units the rights and powers which 
were usurped—before the begin- 
ning of the present war as well as 
since.” 

“The main issue in America to- 
day is no longer the time-worn 
one between what we call the 
‘hweral’ and ‘conservative’ points 
of view,’ he added. “Today the 
issue is between centralization, 
totalitarianism, state socialism— 
call it what you will—and free 
representative American govern- 
ment in which the will of the peo- 
ple is law under their Constitu- 
tion.” 

Governor Green said the people 
of Illinois are going to insist on 
full participation in the peace that 
follows the war. 


we 
remarks as 


sist,” he continued, “that whatever 
post-war problems shall be pre- 
sented by the nations of the 
world, and whatever international 
commitments America may con- 
sider, our Constitution must be 
adhered to—not by bureaucratic 
interpretation, but by the literal 
and time-tested meaning of that 
Constitution itself.” 

As the war continues, Governor 


ington appearing in the New York 
“World-Telegram,” which: further 
reported: 

“The bankers met with Dr. 
Harry D. White, Treasury director 
of monetary research and author 
of the U. S. Government’s stabili- 
zation program, and members of 
the Treasury staff. 

The Néew York bankers attend- 
ing included L. W. Knoke, Vice- 
President Federal Reserve Bank 


President J. P Morgan & Co.., Inc.; 
C. E. C. Freyvogel, Vice-President 
Bankers Trust Co.; L, N. Shaw, 
Vice-President National 





eight New York bankers repre- 
senting the New York Foreign Ex- 
change Committee, have been ad- 
vised by Treasury officials, it was 
declared on Sept. 24, according to 
United Press advices from Wash- 





Bank; C. J. Stephenson, Canadian 
| Bank of Commerce: R. M. Youngs, 
| Dominick & Dominick; S. Stern, 
| Vice-President Chase National 
‘Bank, and L. F. Loree, Vice-Presi- 
dent Guaranty Trust Co. 


of the Supreme®¢ 


Bricker | 


public confidence in the institu- | 


“But they: are also going to in- | 


of New York; I: C. R. Atkin, Vice- | 


City} 


Green said, 
home must 


“we who remain at 
examine our social, 
political and economic institu- 
tions, and with a firm hand we 
must root out those evil and sub- 
versive elements which threaten 
to destroy those freedoms which 
are at once America’s inspiration 
|} and the bulwark of its strength.” 


U. S. Chamber Com. 


‘Approves Man-Power 
Stabilization Plans 


| Operation of the War Man- 
|power Commission’s area labor 
| stabilization plans have demon- 
strated the soundness of that ap- 
| proach to the man-power prob- 
lem, in the opinion of the 
Manufacture Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Advices to this 
effect were contained in a dis- 
patch Sept. 23 to the New York 
“Herald Tribune” from its Wash- 
'ington bureau, in which it was 
also stated: 

Reporting today to the Cham- 
ber’s board of directors, the com- 
mittee held that national service 
legislation, such as is proposed in 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill, is 
unnecessary, and urged that the 
present voluntary. effort be con- 
tinued and strengthened. “Such 
legislation would stifle willing 
effort and substitute compulsion,” 
the committee said. 


Stens Taken To Permit 
Service Vote In °44 


Indicating that preliminary 
steps to enable several million 
members of the armed services to 
cast absentee ballots in the 1944 
State primaries and the Presi- 
dential election were taken in 
Congress on Sept. 24. Associated 
Press advices from Washington 
appearing in the New York 
“Journal American” stated that 
Senator Green (Dem. R. I.), 
Chairman of the Senate Elections 
Committee, announced he had 
asked Secretary of War Stimson 
and Secretary of the Navy Knox 
to give the Committee their views 
on a pending plan to permit over- 
seas service men and women to 
use a simplified V-mail ballot. 

As soon as the statements from 
Secretaries Stimson and Knox 
are received, Mr. Green said, he 
would open hearings on the pro- 
posal, which he sponsored with 
Senator Lucas (Dem., Ill.). 

Representative Worley (Dem., 
Tex.), Chairman of the House 
Committee on Elections, also an- 
nounced plans to open hearings 
on similar legislation well in ad- 
vance of the first primaries next 
March, said the advices from 
which we quote, which also had 
the following to say: 

“Principal provisions 
pending legislation are: 

“An ‘overseas war ballot,’ 
printed on paper suitable for V- 
mail processing, for voting for 
President and members of Con- 
gress. The War and Navy De- 
partments would print, distribute 
and assemble the ballots with 
‘commanding officers of all serv- 
ice units responsible for seeing 
'that any eligible service man or 
| woman obtained one. An oath of 
‘eligiblity would be the only legal 
' requirement.” 


of the 
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Understanding Through 
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(Continued from first page) 

customer—that is, by the very | stituting in themselves the source 
people who think they are being | of prosperity. In times of general 
benefitted by them. The public! prosperity, it is true, the machin- 
and private provisions for old age, | ery of production and distribution 
accident, unemployment and other | gces into high gear, and in so 
liabilities are business costs. They 
are paid through increased prices 
and decreased purchasing power. 
Business enterprise is not an orig- 
inal source of funds; it is only an 
intermediate paymaster —and if 
its income from operations is less 
than its outgo, the difference can 
be made up only by selling off, 
directly or indirectly, the facili- 
ties which must be used for pro- | 
duction—that is, by dipping into | 
the seed corn. |it whirring and to preserve a 

Exactly defining the function of | high level of employment. It thus 
a business unit is becoming of| appears that depression and un- 
extreme importance in these days|employment derive from the cu- 
when so many post-war worlds|pidity and incompetence of pri- 
gre being constructed with alter- | vate owners, and that the answer 
nate bricks of fact and fancy. The,is to be found in the selfless 
fancies—and a whole social fabric | competence of the perfect bureau- 
is being woven out of them—con-|crats of the perfect state. 
ceive of the paraphernalia of pro- The complete employment of 
duction and distribution as con-'our facilities in war is offered as 


Living Gosts In Large Cities Declined 0.5% 
Between July 15-Aug. 15, Says Labor Bureau 


Fresh vegetable prices continued seasonally lower from mid-July 
to mid-August and resulted in the third consecutive monthly decline 
in the cost of living for city workers—a drop of 0.5%, Secretary of 
Labor Perkins reported on Sept. 14. “Food prices as a group were 
down 1.3% and more than balanced smaller increases during the 
month for other goods and services,” she said. 


Secretary Perkins further reports: 


“Since the decline in food prices began in May, the average 
family food bill for staples has come down by 4.1% and the entire 
cost of living by 15%. The index computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics now stands at 123.2% of its 1935-39 average. 

“Food prices are high, notwithstanding these summer declines. 
They averaged about 9% above last year and nearly 47% above the 
low levels prevailing just before the outbreak of war in Europe in 
August, 1939. This August the sharp price declines for fresh fruits 
and vegetables averaged 7%, but they were considerably greater in 
some cities than in others. Cabbage was down nearly 25% during 
the month, sweet potatoes and apples 17%, green beans 15%, onions 
and white potatoes 10%, spinach 8%, and there were small reduc- 
tions for carrots, lettuce, beets and grapefruit. 

“However, vegetables remained at comparatively high levels— 
about 33% above last August and more than 90% above August 1939. 
Thus, sweet potatoes cost 14 cents a pound, compared with 5% cents 
a pound just before the war. Green beans and spinach this August 
sold for 14 and 13 cents, respectively, against pre-war prices of 7 and 
8 cents. 

“Aside from fresh produce, the most important declines in August 
were in prices for fresh fish, which have been rising steadily to more 
than double pre-war levels. Under a new OPA ceiling regulation 
there was a decline during the month of 3.5%. There were also de- 
clines for meats, amounting to 0.8% for beef and veal, 0.9% for pork 
and 1.1% for lamb, representing continued adjustments to an OPA 
‘cutback’ which reduced prices in the previous month. The only 
other important price movements in the food group were a seasonal 
increase of 9% for eggs, an advance of 4.6% fcr tea and decline of 
2.0% for canned peas and canned vegetable soup. 

“Differences from city to city in food price changes were un- 
usually great from July to Auugst. In northern areas price reduc- 
tions were especially large, amounting on the average to 2.3% in New 
York, 2.9% in Detroit and 2.8% in Bridgeport and Denver. In many 
southern cities, because of the earlier growing season, prices had al- 
ready begun to increase seasonally. 

“Living costs other than food were on the whole moderately 
higher from July to August. Clothing prices rose 0.2%, the dis- 
appearance of lower price lines more than balancing clearance sales 
for certain summer goods. House furnishings and fuels and utility 
rates were up 0.1%. Miscellaneous goods and services rose 0.3%, 
because of higher charges by hospitals, motion picture houses and 
beauty and barber shops. Rent costs are collected quarterly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and have shown very little change for 
some time.” 


so large a number of human be- 
ings what neariy everyone who 


satisfactory wages. This’ has 
brought about the widespread il- 
lusion that the whirring of the 
machinery causes the prosperity 
and the employment. From this 
illusion is deduced the theory that 
it is the social obligation of the 
owners of the machinery to keep 











COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES 
Indexes, 1935-39——100* 


Fuel House- 


electricity  fur- Miscel- 
Date— Allitems Food Clothing Rent andice nishings laneous 
a ER EE 98.6 93.5 100.3 104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 
Se NPs core me 100.8 97.8 100.7 105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 
peeetmeay 15_.-~......- 116.0 121.6 126.2 109.9 104.9 122.2 110.9 
FR, Gta eee 117.5 126.1 125.2 108.0 106.2 123.0 111.1 
Ps Bik ian 117.8 1256.6 125.8 108.0 106.2 123.6 111.4 
1943: July 15..--..---- 123.8 139.0 128.6 t 107.7 125.4 115.9 
ees 40... + .2--05 123.2 137.2 128.9 t 107.8 125.5 116.2 
PERCENT OF CHANGE 

Fuel, House- 

elec- fur- 
All tricity nish- Miscel- 
Date— items Food Clothing tRent andice ings laneous 
July 15, 1943 to Aug. 15, 1943 —05 —13 + 02 t + 0.1 + 0.1 + 03 
Sep. 15. 1972 to Aug. 15, 1943 + 46 + 84 + 2.5 0 +15 +15 + 43 
Aug. 15, 1949 to Ang. 15, 19438 + 49 + 88 + 3.0 0 +15 +20 + 46 
May 15, 1942 to Aug. 15, 1943 + 62 +128 + 2.1 —1.7 +28 + 2.7 + 48 
Jan. 15, 1°41 to Aug. 15, 1943 +222 +403 +280 +29 +69 +254 +4140 
Aug. 15, 1939 to Aug. 15, 1943 +249 +46.7 +285 +35 +106 +248 4415.7 


*Thece indexes are based on changes in 


*Rents surveved et cuarterly dates, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, and Dec. 15. 
tChanges through June 15, 1943. ' 


wishes work may find it at fairly | 
| take over. 


} 


the power of the State to provide 
complete employment in peace. 
We are told that, the State -having 
demonstrated its ability to em- 
ploy, the people will not again 
tolerate any condition which in- 


|volves less than a high level of 


employment and at a high level 
of wages. It follows, so it is said, 


i'that if private ownership cannot 


doing requires the employment of | 








justify itself by maintaining these 
high levels, the State in its riper 
confidence will take over. 

This implies that the perfect 
State lies ready and willing to 
If that were the case, 
and if only the cupidity of’ pri- 
vate owners stood between us and 
perfect material happiness, I am 
sure we should all stampede. into 
che arms of the perfect State. But 
those of us who are in the man- 
agement of industry know that we 
are only economic servants, that 
we possess no power to employ 
except as we are employed; that 
it is simply not in the wood to 
preserve—much less to increase— 
earnings by curtailing production, 
and that we are equally helpless 
with our employees against the 
primary power of our customers. 
We know from our accounts that 
we can produce and exchange our 
products only as others produce 
and exchange with us. For as we 
all know, the only thing orig- 
inated by a corporation, indepen- 
dent of exchange, is depreciation. 

All of that would be wholly ap- 
parent, if we simply and intelli- 
gently presented our financial ac- 
counts. Also it would be wholly 
apparent that if the State stepped 
into our shoes it would be in no 
better case than we are—for al- 
though the items of cost might 
be shifted and given different 
names, they would all be present 
somewhere in the body economic. 

Our economy, although it con- 
sists of things, has to be expressed 
in money representations; and it 
is our job as controllers to keep 
the things in balance . through 
money symbols. Bookkeeping is 
not an abstract. science, and its 
end is not making the figures on 
the left page exactiy balance with 
the figures on the right page. But 
the only known method of ac- 
counting accurately for the pro- 
duction of goods and services is 
by the use of double-entry book- 
keeping. Whenever words are 
used to arouse the emotions, we 
should check them for accuracy 
with our debits and credits. We 
controllers are not the fifth 
wheels of business. We are such 
an integral part of management 
that without us the management 
wheel would break and the busi- 
ness vehicle would founder. 


Our records are the master tools 
of our €conomy and they provide 
the facts which represent the 
things that go to make up our 
economy. 
segment of our national economy. 
The total of our records is the 
national economy. If each of us 
present our segment in under- 
standable form, the total national 
economy will be understandable, 
and as a nation we shall be in a 
position to arrange and govern 
ourselves on the facts, instead of 
as at present, by trial and error. 
That is why I regard the intel- 
ligible annual report not as a duty 
but as an elementary act of self- 
preservation, and that is also why 
I regard the unintelligible annual 
report as an invitation to mis- 
understanding. 


It has been the custom of the 
Steel Corporation through the 
years to present the ordinary ac- 
counting reports in considerably 
more than the required detail, 
with whatever supporting ac- 
counts seemed necessary for a full 
understanding. We still do that. 
But m recent years it has been 
borne in on us that technical ac- 
counting and its language tells the 
story only to those few who have 
the ability to analyze .them—and 
that the accounts did not at all 
tell the story to the considerable 
audience that wanted to under- 
stand our workings but could: not 
understand our. accounting lan- 


Each enterprise is a; 


conclusive proof that it-is within | guage and presentation. There- 


|fore we have been making over 
, our formal accounts and terminol- 
ogy in order that they could not 
mislead, and we have evolved 
'from them several new presenta- 
tions which we think tell better 
the economic story of the year. 
We have conceived of our new 
form of income account as having 
one primary function—to focus 
attention upon the important cost 
of factors affecting the period 
through which we are passing. 
We view our income account in 
terms of cost elements which are 
applicable to every business en- 
terprise, every operation of gov- 
ernment, and even to charitable 
organizations. We seek to deal 
with the simple account, with 
credits and debits being para- 
phrased into receipts and costs. 


ing to the public, our financial 
affairs consist only of receipts and 
costs, and we have dropped out 


ot our income statements the 
word “net,” the word “profit” 
and the word “surplus” and 


we have dropped also the prac- 
tice of drawing sub-totals and 
making intermediate stops to note 
“income” or “profits” before this 
or that payment. We hold thai 
there can be only one kind of in- 
come and that it is the figure 
obtained by subtracting all the 
costs from all the receipts. 

Basically, we account for all the 
monies that. have been paid to us 
during the year. That, we believe, 
is what the public expects us to 
account for. We are answering 
the questions, ‘“‘What did you do 
with the money we paid to you? 
Who got what out of the busi- 
ness?” The first major item in 
our presentation is “Total Prod- 
ucts and Services Sold.” It is com- 
prised of sales and miscellaneous 
revenues. It is, in terms of the 
simple account, the total amount 
received from our customers. In 
an ultimate sense, everything be- 
low that figure is a cost to the 
business. . 

The first cost element presented 
is what we call’ “Employment 
Costs.’ It comprises wages, sala- 
ries, social security taxes and pen- 
sions. In our presentation — as 
distinguished from the traditional 


an item is not shown—we have 
grouped these important costs to- 
gether. The figure used for wages 
and salaries excludes the amounts 
charged to construction. We de- 
sired especially to show that only 
as there is exchange of goods and 
services upon which the whole 
economy functions can there be 
employment. 


vices.” This represents the sum 
spent for outside purchases of 
goods and services in order to do 
business. Depreciation is repre- 
sented for what it is—the cost of 


used by the workers. Instead of 
“Contingent Reserve” or “Special 
Reserve” our statement carries 
“Estimated Additional Costs Ap- 
plicable to. This Period Arising 
Out of War.’ This element rep- 
resents management’s estimate of 
the cost of repairs which must be 
deferred, and of those costs which 
will be incurred in the transition 
to a peace-time basis. It is not 
an. “additional profit” that has 
been withheld: it is a vital part 
of present costs. 

The interest item in our presen- 
tation represents, of course, the 
payment for the use of borrowed 
savings. The final element of 
costs is taxes—Federal, State and 
local. 


There are many in our Govern- 
ment—as witness the philosophy 
of the renegotiation procedure— 
who consider that taxes are not 
a true cost. Some accountants 
have contributed to this view of 
looking upon income taxes as a 
share of the net income going to 
government, thus considering in- 
come before taxes as the true in- 
come. of the business. But the 
real fact is that taxes are as in- 
escapable as_any other item of 





Thus, for the purpose of report- | 


accounting statement where such | 


Another major element of cost | 
is “Purchased Products and Ser- | 


the wearing out of the facilities | 


cost and they cannot be ignored 


by management in the conduct of 
business or the formulation of 
policy. 


Let us make it plain that cor- 
porations are only tax collectors, 
taking from the customers for the 
Government. There is a fiction, 
| firmly planted in the public mind 
|as a truth, that the shareholders 
| and not the public pay corporate 
| taxes. We in business tend to con- 
ifirm the fiction by our habit of 
| expressing taxes as so much per 


| share. The item “Profits Before 
| Taxes” included in so many re- 
|ports—which is only taxes per 


|share in bulk—makes sharehold- 
|ers wistful. But the effect on the 
| public and their political repre- 
sentatives is quite otherwise. They 
| believe that, if it had not been 
|for the tax, the stockholders 
would have been pulling down 
wads of unearned money, and 
they are grateful to their tax 
| watchers for getting to these 
melons before they could be cut. 
Both the stockholders and the 
public are, of course, wrong. Cor- 
porate taxes are simply costs, and 
the method of their assessment 
does not change this fact. Costs 
must be paid by the public in 
prices, and corporate taxes are 
thus, in effect, concealed sales 
taxes. We do not exactly know 
the incidence of corporate taxes, 
but we do know that they have 
to be paid out of the prices 
charged, for there no other 
source of funds. 


In closing, let me remind you 
that public opinion is formed by 
the relatively few. It is not 
formed by those who read only 
the tabloids and the funnies. In. 
every shop, public opinion is 
formed by a small number of 
highly intelligent workers, and 
the same is true of every com- 
munity. It is our job to furnish 
these people with the facts on 
which they can form their opinions. 
Ours is not the task to make a 
case for business, for labor, for 
management, for stockholders or 
for any particular. group. Ours is 
always the task *) make the case 
for the truth and the facts as 
they are, and to do it in clear 
language that will convey its com- 
|plete understanding. 


| And unless we do secure in 
| America an understanding of the 
components of a healthy produc- 
[no 1 and distribution there can be 





is 





no future for the enterprise sys- 
'tem or for the United States. It 
jis a task in which we must not 
|fail. It is a task in which we 
need not fail. 


———-_ 





| 
| 





Threaten Free Press 


Washington bureaucrats are 
| threatening the nation’s free 
| press, Charles P. Manship, pub- 
_lisher of the Baton Rouge (La.) 
| “State-Times and Advocate” and 
President of the Southern News- 
paper Association, declared on 
Sept. 25. The job of preventing 
Government bureaus from per- 
petuating themselves after the 
war will fall on the press, Mr. 
Manship asserted, according to 
Hot Springs, Ark., advices to the 
New Yerk “Journal-American,” 
which also noted him as saying, 
“without a free press, there’s no 
such thing as a free country. If 
you lose a free press, you lose all 
other freedoms, including those 
four now broadly cited.” 





Papers Raise Price 

The Toledo (Ohio) “Blade” an- 
nounces a price increase from 
three to four cents a single copy, 
effective Sept. 27. The announce- 
ment cited a 16% increase in the 
price of newsprint during the last 
six months and other mounting 
costs, including wages. 

The Altoona (Pa.) “Mirror” has 
also raised its price to four cents 
instead of. three. The home de- 
livery price has been raised from 
75 to 95 cents. 
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According To Fairchild Publications 


The Fairchild Publications retail price index has increased 0.1% 
to 113.1 after having remained unchanged for two consecutive months. 
This increase brings the index to the same level it was in Septem- 
ber, 1942, at which time it remained constant for eight months. It 
is 27.2% higher than the period just preceding the outbreak of war 
in 1939. 

The Fairchild announcement on Sept. 15 further stated: 

“Kacn of the five major groups remained unchanged with the 
exception of women’s apparel which increased 0.3%. F urs continue | 
to advance, and although there was a slight decline in hose it did | 
not quite offset the advance in furs, causing the rise in women’s | 
apparel. Women’s apparel also showed the greatest increase over 
1942. 0.3%. Compared to the same period piece goods declined | 
0.1%. and home furnishings remained the same. Piece goods in- | 
creased the most, and infants’ wear the least over the pre-war period | 
of 1939. | 

“Of the individual items only furs and women’s hose showed | 
any change during the month. Furs increased 1.2% and women’s 
hose declined 0.1%. The index is still showing some effects of the | 
price ceilings set on hosiery by the Maximum Price Schedule 339. | 
Women’s hose also declined from last year, 5.2%, whereas furs in- | 
creased 4.7%. The next largest rise occurred in men’s clothing, | 
0.5%. This advance is less than over Aug. 1, 1942 since at that time 
the price regulation was issued permitting a certain percentage 
markup in determining the ceiling prices of men’s outer coats. In 
comparison to 1939 furs increased the most and women’s shoes the 
least. ; 

“The index continues to fluctuate slightly and the indications 
are that it will remain comparatively stable in the near future, ac- 
cording to A. W. Zelomek, economist under whose supervision the 
index is compiled. Any further fluctuations will continue to be 
minor.” 

THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
JAN, 3, 1931-100 


Copyright 1943 Fairchild News Service 


May il, Sept.1, Junel, Jnly 1, Aug.1, Sept. 1, 
1933 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Composite Index —...-..-.----. 69.4 113.1 113.0 113.0 113.0 113.1 
PN MEI oleate, clntv cctigteoenendingminsiete 65.1 112.3 112.2 112.2 112.2 112.2 
Ng Se, | ES ee 70.7 105.2 105.3 105.3 105.3 105.3 
Women's Apparel .._$§ ......-.. 71.8 112.7 112.6 112.7 112.7 113.0 
Ryeatiee: Tees 2. uo. e 76.4 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.1 108.1 
Home Furnishings ~ _.-------- 70.2 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.5 
Piece Goods ir 
TE! Ph ce TES kts a 57.4 84.8 84.7 84.7 84.7 84.7 
Woolens —~-~~--- oh at Ascetic bane 69.2 108.1 108.0 108.0 108.0 108.0 
Cotton Wash Goods -__------ 68.6 143.9 143.8 143.8 143.8 143.8 
omestics 
ees Pe eee een, ek 65.0 126.9 126.8 126.8 126.8 126.8 
Blankets & Comfortables____ 72.9 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 135.0 
Women’s Apparel 
Hosiery wi ERPS SR FS On 59.2 94.1 91.1 89.9 89.3 89.2 
Aprons & House Dresses___~_-~ 75.5 140.5 140.5 140.5 140.5 140.5 
Corsets & Brassieres___._.._ 83.6 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 111.2 
PEI Fi debi d alicicip wetpistinre tin ete 66.8 135.4 137.9 139.3 140.0 141.7 
Underwear <«.0+.--..---~--+- 69.2 102.7 102.7 102.7 102.7,:<-, 102.7 
A EEE ce eS oe Dee Soe 76.5 92.4 92.4 92.4 92.4 92.4 
’s parel 
5 hl. TTS LS PEA RETR 64.9 108.0 108.1 108.1 108.1 108.1 
SRUMOT WORE 6 cin c cen timtianporana 69.6 114.6 114.8 114.8 114.8 114.8 
Shirts & Neckwear... ~~~ 74.3 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 
Bats &. Caps._.—......... ia Nira 69.7 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.3 94.3 
Clothing incl. Overalls____--- 70.1 105.5 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 
PE aS pages nee 76.3 109.6 109.6 109.6 109.6 109.6 
—- — icine aidiiagiilbicas tinal tinien ngpanires 74.0 114.5 114.6 114.6 114.6 114.6 
pg \ ee aS a a aS SESS 74.3 103.6 103.7 103.7 103.7 103.7 
BOOS L ctcet deine eter owen 80.9 105.9 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 
DP IGING | ib de ein ce ec wn eswcwe 69.4 129.2 129.2 129.2 129.2 129.2 
Ploor Coverings ~-.------~---- 79.9 146.8 146.9 146.9 146.9 146.9 
ENN LOR NTE 50.6 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 66.8 
Luggage ---------------~------ €0.1 oc. i + a4 os gt 
Ss Appliances 72.5 93. : : 5 93. 
—— a ted ciao bee 81.5 110.6 110.6 110.6 110.6 110.6 


Major group indexes are arith- 


© 


NOTE—Compos‘te Index is a weighted aggregate. 
metric average of subgroups. 





: Civil Engineering Construction 
66% Above Week Ago 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$71,951,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construc- 
tion by military combat engineers, American contracts outside the 
country, and shipbuilding, is 66% higher than in the preceding week 
but is 51% lower than in the corresponding 1942 week as reported 
by Engineering News-Record on Sept. 23. Comparisons with last 
week show private work 53% higher, and public work up 68% as 
a result of the 27% rise in State and municipal work, and the 77% 
climb in Federal volume. The report continued as follows: 

Private work tops the 1942 week by 25%, but public construc- 
tion is down 55%. 

The current week’s construction brings 1943 volume to $2,437,- 
651,000, an average of $64,149,000 for each of the 38 weeks. On 
the weekly average basis, 1943 volume is 67% below the $7,632,- 
606,000 reported for the 39-week 1942 period. Private construction, 
$312,444,000, is 32% lower than a year ago, and public construction, 
$2,125,207,000, is down 69% when adjusted for the difference in the 
number of weeks. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 


Sept. 24, 1942 Sept. 16, 1943 Sept. 23,1943 


— 


Total U. S. construction-_--_- $147,699,000 $43,332,000 $71,951,000 
Private construction —__-_-~~- 7,619,000 6,218,000 9,491,000 
Public construction —-__..---- 140,080,000 37,114,000 62,460,000 
State and municipal_-_-__-_-_ 7,344,000 6,579,000 8,366,000 
Poser i Sa 132,736,000 30,535,000 54,094,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in bridges, industrial and public buildings and earthwork and drain- 
age. Gains over the 1942 week are in bridges, industrial buildings 
and earthwork and drainage. Subtotals for the week in each class 
of construction. are: waterworks, $288,000; sewerage, $715,000; bridges, 
$1,840,000; industrial. buildings, $5,905,000; commercial buildings, 
$2,403,000; public buildings, $43,441,000; earthwork and drainage, 








Index 811 


declined in August, reflecting fur- 


sales. 


New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $100,- 
,000. This volume is made up of $100,000,000 in Federal appro- 
| priations for construction and $811,000 in State and municipal bond 


New construction financing for the 38 weeks of 1943, $3,030.- 


299,000, is 67% 
period last year. 


below the $9,530,701,000 reported for the 39-week 








The census report issued on Sept. 23, compiled from the in- 
dividual returns of the ginners is shown below: 
Number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1943 prior 


in 1942 and 1941. 


of the crops of 1942 and 1941. 


mitted by mail. The revised total 
to Sept. 1 is 1,786,313 bales. 


842,260 bales. Cotton on hand 

Aug. 31 was 1,928,808 bales, and in 
8,026,906 bales. 
for the month was 22,632,776. 


for the time being. 


ito Sept. 1, 1943, and comparative statistics to the corresponding date 


*Includes 107,053 bales of the crop of 1943 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supply for the season of 1942-43, compared with 48,625 and 1,969 bales 


The statistics in this report include no round bales for 1943; 
none for 1942 and 131 for 1941. Included in the above are 3,289 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1943, 1,204 for 1942 and 2,517 for 1941; also 
8 bales Sea-Island for 1943, 135 for 1942 and 327 for 1941. 

The statistics for 1943 in this report are subject to revision when 
checked against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 


of cotton ginned this season prior 


Consumption and Stocks—United States 


Cotton consumed during the month of August, 1943, amounted to 
in consuming establishments on 


public storages and at compresses 


The number of active consuming cotton spindles 


In the interest ot national defense, the Department of Com- 
merce has discontinued until further notice the publication of sta- 
tistics concerning imports and exports. 


World Statistics 


Because of war conditions and the difficulty in obtaining de- 
pendable world statistics such data are being omitted from this report 





showed little change. 


tions follows: 


Industrial Activity Maintained High Level 
In August, Federa! Reserve Board Reports 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced on Sept. 22 that industrial activity and war expenditures 
were maintained in August at a high level. 


Commodity prices 


Retail trade continued in large volume. 
The Board’s summary of general business and financial condi- 


@. 





Industrial Production | 


“Output of manufactures and | 
minerals showed little change in| 
August and the Board’s season-| 
ally adjusted total index of indus- | 
trial production remained at the | 
July level. Production cf durable | 
manufactures increased. Output) 
of iron and steel continue to ad- 
vance and reached the peak levels 
achieved earlier this year. There 
were further slight increases in 
activity at war plants in the 
transportation equipment indus- 
tries. Output of other durable 
products showed little change. 

“Production of nondurable goods 


ther decreases in output of textile, 
leather, and food products. Cot- 
ton consumption in August was 
about 15% lower than the same 
period a year ago and was at the 
lowest level since the beginning 
of 1941. Leather output has also 
declined in recent months and is 
currently close to pre-war levels. 
Activity at meat-packing plants 
showed the usual seasonal de- 
cline in August, but preliminary 
figures indicate that output was 
about one-fifth larger than a year 
ago. Output of most other manu- 
factured goods declined somewhat 
further. Production of petroleum, 
coke and rubber products con- 
tinued to advance in August while 
chemical production showed little 
change. Production of crude 
petroleum continued to rise and 
in August was in the largest vol- 
ume on record. Lake shipments 
of iron ore likewise reached a 








record level. Production of coal 


and metals was maintained 
large volume. 


in 


Distribution 


“Department store sales con- 
tinued large in August and the 
first half of September. Increases 
during this period were less 
than seasonal, however, following 
maintenance of sales at a com- 
parativeiy high level during July. 
For the year to date value of sales 
at department stores has been 
about 13% greater than in the 
corresponding period last year, 
reflecting in part price increases. 
Inventories at department stores 
have increased in receat months 
and are now somewhat higher 
than at the beginning of this year, 
indicating that receipts of new 
merchandise have been in excess 
of the value of goods sold. 

“Total carloadings were main- 
tained in large volume during 
August and the first half of Sep- 
tember. Shipments of grain 
showed a less than seasonal de- 
cline from the peak reached in 


index declined one-half of 1% as 
decreases in foods were partly 
offset by small increases in retail 
prices of other goods and services, 


Agriculture 


“General crop prospects 


de- 


| clined slightly in August, aceord- 


Cotton Ginned from Crop of 1943 Prior to Sept. 16 


ing to official reports. The fore- 
cast for corn production was 
raised by 3% to almost 3,000,000,- 
000 bushels, while prospects for 
other feed crops declined. Produc- 


| tion of cotton indicated on Sept. 1 


was 11,700,000 bales as compared 


with a crop of 12,800,000 last 
season. Milk production in Au- 
|gust was estimated to be 2% 


RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and excluding linters) 
State— 1943 1942 1941 
| United States aaa 3,734,129 *2,077,933 *2,091,389 
Alabama .- cian 403,482 198,934 250,034 
Arizona ~ 9,936 5,150 22,553 | 
Arkansas 301,699 104,712 284,517 
Florida 9,747 9,513 10,889 | 
Georgia és om “ 343,112 260,330 262,527 
Louisiana - 371,686 199,300 100,979 
Mississippi - 737,891 407,282 384,752 
Missouri 39,236 41,540 125,403 
New Mexico 5,184 "295 35 
North Carolina 74,917 57,324 53,969 
Oklahoma~ 26,435 10,331 28,109 
South Carolina 214,234 149,169 87,938 
Tennessee 69,607 33,860 94,952 
Texas... met eee sais on ren 1,125,919 599,007 381,620 
All other States__ os 1,044 1,186 3,112 





July and were one-fifth larger. 


than August a year ago. 


Commodity Prices 


“The general level of wholesale 
commodity prices continued to 
show little change in August and 
the early part of September. 
Prices of lumber and newsprint 
were increased, while prices of 
fruits and vegetables showed fur- 
ther seasonal declines. 

“In retail food markets prices of 
apples and fresh vegetables de- 
creased further from mid-July to 


smaller than output a year ago, 
while marketings of most other 
livestock products continued in 
larger volume than last year. 


Bank Credit 


“In mid-September excess re- 
serves of member banks rose 
sharply to about $2,000,000,000 
from the average level of about 
$1,100,000,000 which had prevailed 
in the latter part of August and 
early in September. This increase 
was due in part to the fact that 
the Treasury was making dis- 
bursements out of temporary bor- 
rowing from Reserve Banks on 
special certificates in anticipation 
of tax collections and receipts 
from the Third War Loan Drive. 
It also reflected in part a sub- 
stantial decrease in required re- 
serves at the middle of the month 
when funds from individual and 
corporate deposits were trans- 
ferred to Government loan ac- 
counts which are not subject to 
reserve requirements. During the 
four weeks ended Sept. 15 the 
Reserve System holdings of Gov- 
rnment securities increased by 
about $1,000,000,000 in addition to 
the special certificates taken di- 
rectly from the Treasury. Most 
of the increase was in the form 
of Treasury bills sold to the Re- 
serve Banks with sellers retaining 
the option to repurchase. Over 
this four-week period currency in 
circulation increased by about 
$560,000,000 to a total of $18,- 
800,000,000 outstanding. 


“In the last two weeks of Au- 
gust and the first week of Sep- 
tember, reporting member banks 
in 101 leading cities showed a net 
Cecline in security holdings as a 
result of the sale of bills to the 
Reserve System. In the week 
ending Sept. 15, however, some 
non-banking holders sold securi- 
ties to the banks in anticipation 
of purchases during the Drive, 
and bank holding also increased 
through repurchase of bills from 
the Reserve System. 


“Commercial loans, which had 
expanded by $100,000,000 in July 
and in August, increased by 
$250,000,000 during the week end- 
ing Sept. 15. This increase in 
commercial loans was shaded by 
both New York and other report- 
ing member banks. In the week 
ending the 15th, loans to brokers 
and dealers in New York City in- 
creased $370,000,000, most of 
which was for purchasing and 
carrying Government securities, 
and there was also an increase in 
loans on securities to others.” 


Law Elected Director 
Of Comm. & Ind. Ass’n 


Clarence L. Law, Vice-President 
of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., was 
on Sept. 14 elected a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York. Mr. Law has 
been with the Consolidated Edi- 
son and predecessor companies 
since Nov. 1, 1906, and for many 
years has played an important 
role in employee activities. He 
has long been associated with in- 
dustrial and civic organizations 
and is Vice-President of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York and 
a member of the Board of Man- 











agers of the Engineers Club. 
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Federal Reserve August Business Indexes 


The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued | ‘ : 
| cows and hogs, and for eggs, lemons, flaxseed, and hay. 


for a few important agricultural commodities such as cotton, 
apples, onions, and potatoes. 
for 


on Sept. 22 its monthly indexes of industrial production, factory em- | 


ployment and payrolls, ete. At the same time, the Board made 
available its customary summary of business conditions. The indexes 
for August, together with comparisons for a month and a year ago, 
follow: 
BUSINESS INDEXES 
1935-39 average 100 for industrial production and freight-car loadings; 
1939-100 for factory employment and payrolls; 
1923-25 average = 100 for all other series 
Adjusted for Without 
—Seasonal Variation— —Seasonal Adjustment 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
Industrial production 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 
1eal 1... EE FISH Reais Ce 203 203 183 +207 205 187 
Man ufactures 
IRR Sano arom 7215 215 193 +218 217 196 
prawe ...... ‘seeentahie 7305 302 258 +307 303 260 
Nondurable _____-._____. +143 145 140 +146 147 144 
Minerals  —- aba ee 7137 136 130 1143 141 136 
Construction contracts, value 
Total sieainintednel siiteiicdkieaiadhollnn Ws 60 182 67 194 
ESERIES RE the Rage a Sean 36 65 36 64 
EEA et ee 80 278 92 300 
Factory employment 
I *+167.9 169.7 155.1 +169.9 169.6 157.1 
Durable goods 1, EGS eee 229.7 229.5 198.5 +230.3 229.5 199.2 
Nondurable goods ~_.----~-- 7119.3 122.4 120.9 7122.3 122.4 123.9 
Factory payrolis 
SE tbinsiale hoon dns rane dadanieeesatooee . 315.5 254.8 
Durabie weeds _............ ° 439.5 342.0 
Nondurable goods _.._----- : : ° 194.3 169.5 
iFreight-car loadings. 141 142 141 145 146 144 
Department store sales, value 7138 142 130 7109 98 103 
Department store stocks, value . 110 137 ° 99 132 
*Data not yet available. +Preliminary or estimated. tRevised seasonally adjusted 


indexes. Back figures may be obtained from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Note—Production, carloadings, and department store sales indexes based on daily 
averages. To convert durable manufactures, non-durable manufactures and minerals 
indexes to points in total index, shown in Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply dur- 
able by .379, non-durable by .469, and minerals by .152. 

Construction contract indexes based on three-month moving averages, centered at 
second month, of F. W. Dodge data for 37 Eastern States. To convert indexes to value 
figures, shown in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply total by $410,269, 000, 
residential by $184,137,000, and all other by $226,132,000. 

Employment index, without seasonal adjustment, and payrolls index compiled by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 average — 100) 


} 


| grains, average prices. for 


0.3% during the week. 
almost 3%; and wheat, over 1% 
lower 
wool, 

“A decline of almost 2% 
responsible for a decrease of 0.3% 


prices were also reporied for oatmeal and rye flour. 
weeks, average prices for foods in primary markets have droppd 1.2 

Industrial 
Higher 
index for 
because of increased sales realization 
prices for maple flooring and higher 


“Industrial Commodities 
tinued comparatively steady. 
‘the Oklahoma region forced the 
0.2% Lumber advanced 0.2% 


The following notation is mad 


“During the period of rapid changes caused by 


farm products in primary 
Oats advanced nearly 


8%: rye; 4%; barley, 
Quotations were also higher for 
Prices were 


fresh fruits and vegetables was 
in the foods group index. Lower 
In the past 4 
2 07 
commodity markets con- 
prices for natural gasoline in 
petroleum products up 


quotations for spruce lumber.” 


e. 


price control, 


materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 


| attempt promptly to report changing prices. 
must be considered as preliminary 


| however, 


( 4 
such 


Indexes marked 
and subject to 








markets rose 


lotment numbers, has had little 
effect ‘upon ‘steel company order’ 
books. Most of this tonnage was 
cleared away before July 1. It is 
believed that the WPB by saying 
that no CMP order without allot- 
ment numbers could be accepted 


might have been aiming at pre- 
venting the building of neutral- 
ized backlogs for post-war ship- 
ment.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Sept. 27 announced 


that telegraphic 
had received indicated 


reports which it 
that the 


| operating rate of steel companies 


ay 


| castings, 


adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete | 
| reports. 
| . . . . 
| The following table shows index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for*the nast 3 weeks, for Aug. 21, 1943 and 
| Sept. 19, 1942, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
| month ago, and a year ago: 
{ (1926-100) 
| Percentage changes to | 
Sept. 18, 1943 from— 
9-18 9-11 9-4 8-21 9-19 9-11 8-21 9-19 
Commodity groups— 1943 1943 1943 1S43 1942 1943 1943 1942 
All commodities _~--- *102.9 *102.8 *102.8 *102.8 99.3 + 0.1 + 0.1 3.6 
Parm products ~~ _ *123.6 -*123.2 *123.3 *123.8 107.1 + 0.3 0.2 15.4 
oe ES 104.5 1048 104.7 105.8 102.0 0.3 1.2 2.5 
Hides and leather | products_ _. 118.4 118.4 1184 1184 118.6 0 0 0.2 
Textile products —~__-~~- 97.0 97.0 97.0 96.9 96.9 0 + 0.1 0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials..__ 81.6 81.7 81.7 81.7 79.6 0.1 0.1 2.5 
Metals and metal products. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 0 —d0.1 
Building materials —_- . 112.5 132856 1123:2 112.1. .110.4 0 + 0.4 1.9 
Chemicals and allied products_ -~ 100.2 100.2 100.2 100.2 $6.2 0 0 4.2 
fiousefurnishing goods __ -__ 1042 1042 104.2 104.2 104.1 0 0 0.1 
Miscellaneous commodities g 92.6 92.6 92.4 92.4 88.6 0 +0.2 + 4.5 
Raw materials —____ *112.4 *112.2 *112.3 *112.7 101.5 + 0.2 0.3 +10.7 
Semimanufactured articles 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.8 92.8 0 0 0 
Manufactured products. s 100.1 *100.1 *100.0 *100.0 99.4 0 +0.1 + 0.7 
All commodities other than 
farm products ~~~ __.. *98.5 *98.5 *°*98.4 *98.4 97.6 0 + 0.1 0.9 
All commodities other than 
farm products and foods_._._.. 97.4 *97.4 *97.3 *97.3 95.7 0 +0.1 + 18 


*Preliminary. 





August Life Insurance Sales Advance 


The sales of ordinary life insurance in the United States in| 


August amounted to $610,607,000, a 35% increase over the amount 
sold in the same month of 1942, according to the monthly survey is- 
sued by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
The total sales volume for the first eight months of 1943, aggregating 





Adjusted for Without 
—Seasonal Variation— —Seasonal Adjustment— 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
Manufactures— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 

Iron and steel_____~ 210 203 197 210 203 197 
IS a a SE a 202 191 190 202 191 190 
Steel_ 235 229 218 235 229 218 

Open hearth and Bessemer 184 180 177 184 180 177 
SIR ce, Se 598 577 507 598 577 507 

Machinery --- +361 361 299 +361 361 299 

Transportation equipment : +634 625 458 +634 625 458 

Non-ferrous metals & products 7189 188 191 +189 188 191 

Lumber and products_--_-- 7125 124 129 4133 130 138 
ND oe Oe icant e liroine 4117 114 125 +128 123 139 
EN ER SOLE Oe TIED +142 142 136 +142 142 136 

Stone, clay, & glass products_- 5 134 145 ” 147 160 
I ia Siandiahtctiacisem magician cell ps 114 177 a 131 195 
Polished plate glass ------ 54 50 30 54 50 30 

Textiles and products 7143 147 154 4143 147 154 
Cotton consumption —....-.- 147 153 169 147 153 169 
Rayon deliveries  ..----- +178 183 169 7178 183 169 
i ae ages x 146 154 4 146 154 

Leather products 4 109 113 * 107 118 
ip) ) | GREECE es ae ae eA . 104 117 Ps 99 120 

Cattle hide leathers______- . 117 141 ° 109 134 
Calf and kip leathers__-__-- ° 85 95 * 84 100 
Goat and kid leathers- he sg 84 70 * 83 69 
RET ES 8S ae ee - 112 110 . 112 117 

Manufactured food products_. 7137 145 143 +156 157 165 
nest Teg? 2... 122 118 105 123 116 106 
Meat. packing ............ +186 183 153 +156 170 132 
Other manufactured foods +132 143 146 +156 153 173 

Tobacco products 5 4 132 130 * 138 135 
MNO tk Ge 8 8 95 112 . 99 115 
rN i i 166 152 * 175 160 
Manufactured tobacco & 

I a ee - 83 88 . 84 89 

Paper and products ° 134 131 . 130 130 
memerbosre |<. s 151 143 123 151 143 123 
Newsprint production ____- ° 91 108 * 89 105 

Printing and publishing 7114 114 111 +106 103 103 
Newsprint consumption —__- 105 104 108 93 91 95 

Petroleum and coal products m 124 121 ? 124 121 
Petroleum refining ° 119 114 ° 118 114 

Gasoline : *115 109 109 7115 109 109 
; Puel oil - * 145 130 8 145 130 
Lubricating oil | 121 117 120 116 
Kerosene * 118 106 og 110 101 
RE i Sh a +170 162 165 +170 162 165 
OS Gaels Seaea ae +7159 153 155 ta59 153 155 
I i ici acini cn nee +533 451 505 +533 451 505 

Chemicals #221 227 173 +218 220 170 
Minerals— 

Fuels 7137 136 126 4137 136 126 
Bituminous ISS 7153 155 140 +153 155 140 
Anthtacite. .........- Seas eitee 7128 129 118 +128 129 118 
Crude petroleum __-__---~--~~. 7131 128 121 7131 128 121 

Metals 7136 138 152 +177 173 194 
SO A a ia op arent doanew 256 256 239 410 398 388 

Preliminary or estimated. *Data not yet available. 
FREIGHT-CAR LOADINGS 
(1935-39 average == 100) 

‘Coal. 145 146 136 145 146 136 

‘Coke 191 18¢ 182 183 178 175 

*Grain_- ce 147 143 119 158 172 129 

*Livestock __ _- ‘ , 117 113 106 111 97 +101 

Forest products s 148 150 165 156 150 173 
*Ore-_- ki 7 208 202 206 312 323 308 

Miscellaneous | . 147 148 152 147 147 152 

Merchandise, l.c.l. ae 63 64 57 64 63 57 

Note—To convert coal and miscellaneous indexes to points in ‘total index, shown 

in the Federal Reserve Chart Book, multiply coal by .213 and miscellaneous by .548. 


+Revised. *Revised seasonally adjusted indexes. Back figures may be obtained 
from the Division of Research and Statistics. 


Wholesale Commodity Index Advanced 0.1% 
During Week Ended Sept. 18, Says Labor Dept. 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Sept. 23 that ad- 
vancing markets for farm products, particularly grains and live- 
stock, brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity 
prices in primary markets up 0.1% during the week ended Sept. 18. 
At 102.9% of the 1926 average the all-commodity index is slightly 
higher than at this time last month and 3.6% above the correspond- 
in week of last year. 

The Department’s announcement further explained: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Led by an increase of 1.8% 





$4,742,133,000, is 3% 
1942. 

The sales volume 
the Bureau as follows: 





Age”’ 


dented total. In some cases mills 


next June. New military projects, 
which include one program re- 
quiring around 130,000 tons of}! 
plates, sheets, bars.and structurals, 
must somehow be wedged into 
producers’ books. 

“The flat-rolled steel situation 
certainly is tighter now than at 
any time since the war began, as 
the result of heavier requirements 
for shipbuilding plates plus a 
gain in steel sheet needs. Many 
tin plate orders have been pushed 
back. Only about half of the hot- 
rolled sheets needed for a large 
container program for the Gov- 
ernment have been -placed so far. 

“Utilizing all of the nation’s 
electric-furnace steel capacity is | 
as great a problem as it was a 
few weeks ago when WPB ap- 
pealed for wider use of the high 
quality steel. A few electric-fur- 
nace units have been idle for lack 
of orders and one electric-furnace 
plant has been melting open- 
hearth steel in its units at con- 
| siderable financial loss per ton of 





for billets produced, just to keep the 


backlogs are reaching an unprece-* 


» 


above the amount sold in the same period in 


AUGUST, 1943 YEAR TO DATE 


Sales Ratios Sales Ratios 

Volume "43-'42 Volume ’43-'42 

in $1,000 All Cos. in $1,000 All Cos, 

0. 6: Totel__-- $610,607 135 $4,742,133 103 “% 
New England - 45,328 123 364,013 98 
Middle Atlantic 151,171 141 1,243,707 100 
E. N. Central — 134,403 130 1,055;461 101 
W. N. Central_. 63,610 137 474,869 106 
8S. Atlantic —_-_- 67,305 144 481,745 108 
E. S. Central —_~- 24,259 132 189,719 101 
W. S. Central_ 42,319 129 334,688 104 
Mountain —_~- 18,507 149 135,850 117 
Pacific t 63.705 137 462,081 107 


Steel Production Again Rises—New Orders 
Exceeding Actual Shipmenits—Backlogs High 


“Steel mills are completing a sensational month, with average | 
weekly production of ingots perhaps the highest on record,” “The Iron 
states in its issue of today (Sept. 30), further going on to say: 
“Even though September is a short month, total output promises to 
push close to the all-time peak set last March. 

“New steel orders are exceeding actual shipments and authentic 





are booked up on sheets until) 


contractors 


equipment busy and to help meet 
commitments. 

“Seeking permission to use elec- 
tric-furnaee steel and to obtain 
‘delivery of it quickly, some war 
‘have gone through 


|considerable red tape to secure 





changes in old orders which orig- 
inally called for open-hearth al- 
loy. Recent reports indicate that 
open hearths in August produced 
about 69% of the alloy steel, 
whereas a few months earlier they 
accounted for 73% to 75% of total 
alloy steel production, 
“Meanwhile, farm implement 
makers, despite governmental 
promises that they would be taken 
care of on their steel. require- 


ments, are finding it difficult to 


secure space on mill books. ‘due 
to delay in receiving allotments. 
On top of this, the industry’s rat- 
ing for CMP class B products has 
been dropped to AA-2, making it 
still more difficult to get com- 
ponent parts for tractors, com- 
bines, reapers, etc. 


“WPB’s recent letter prohibiting 
the acceptance of steel orders 





and the ratios for all sections are reported by}. ; 
;ies on large sizes now are about 


having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 100.8% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Sept. 27, or at a new high peak. 
This will compare with 100.6% 
one week ago, 99.4% one month 
ago and 97.3% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Sept. 27 is equivalent to 
1,756,900 tons of steel ingots and 
compared to _ 1,753,400 
tons one week ago, 1,732,500 tons 
one month ago, and 1,664,500 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on Sept. 27 stated in part as 
follows: 


“‘Demand for plates, sheets and 


bars dominates the market, with 
| bookings 


running as far as six 
months, in the face of substantial 
tonnage for war purposes not yet 
scheduled, but some of which will 
be required in fourth quarter. 


“To accommodate this added 
tonnage considerable shifting of 
schedules is expected. The situa- 
tion will be helped by entry of 


‘new mills during fourth quarter, 


~ | which 
| semi-finished 


| 


| 





additional 
well as 


will provide 

steel as 
\larger finishing capacity. This is 
not expected to be sufficient to 
cope with heavy essential require- 


ments. 


“Increased electric furnace pro- 
duction, to which considerable bar 
tonnage has been diverted from 
open hearths, has eased the situa- 
tion in that product and deliver- 


| the same as on smaller sections. 


| 


“Pig iron output in August es- 
tablished a new all-time high at 
5,215,633 net tons, topping the for- 


/mer record made in March by 1,- 


| 


432 tons. In eight months this 
year pig iron production has ag- 


gregated 40,681,821 tons, compared 
| with 39,491,105 tons in the same 





| period last year. 


In August blast 
furnace capacity was operated at 
| 98%, compared with an average 
| of 96.2% for eight months. In- 
cluded in the August total are 45- 
| 798 tons of ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen, of which 439.742 tons 
have been made so far this year. 


“Iron ore consumption in Aug- 
ust was third highest for any 


|'month this year, being exceeded 


by the all-time record in January 
and also by March. Tonnage con- 
sumed totaled 7,616,801 gross tons, 
compared with 7,765,174 tons in 
January. For eight months this 
year 58,865,224 tons were smelted, 
compared with 56,271,764 tons in 
the corresponding period last year. 
Stocks on hand at furnaces and 
Lake Erie docks increased during 
August to 38,571,668 tons, com- 
pared with 43,236,172 tons at the 
same date last year. Furnaces in 
blast Sept. 1 numbered 174, one 
more than a month previous and 
four more than a year ago. 

“Scrap supply in mose cases is 
sufficient for current. needs, 
though some districts do not re- 
ceive enough to prevent inroads 
into reserves. Demand shows some 
increase in the principal grades. 

“Blast furnace operations are be- 
ing shifted somewhat from foun- 
dry grades to basic as demand for 
the former has declined, while 
steelmaking needs increase. Many 
foundries are operating only part 
time, due to labor shortage and in 


less degree to lack of demand for 
castings. 


Some foundry alloca- 


; tions have been cut to meet re- 
which have not been granted al-' 





quirements for basic.” 
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Daily Average Grude Oil Production For Week Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages Asks High Court Rule 


Ended Sept. 18, 1943 Increased 21,800 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Sept. 18, 1943 
was 4.375.750 barrels, an increase of 21,800 barrels over the preced- 
ing week and 440,000 barrels per day 
the corresponding week of 1942. The current figure, however, 
176.350 barrels less than the daily average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of September, 
1943. Daily output for the four weeks ended Sept. 18, 1943 aver- 
‘aged 4,290,350 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute 
follow: 

Reports 


is 


from refining companies indicate that the 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- | 
mately 4,209,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,736,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,464,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,420,000 


of distillate fuel oil, and 8,524,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during 


received 


the week ended Sept. 18, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that | 


week 71,299,000 barrels of gasoline; 11,699,000 barrels of kerosine; | 
40.299.000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 66,893,000 barrels of residual | 
fuel oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and 
do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Sept. 18, Previous 
Sept. 1 1943 Week 
358,000 *+327,350 150 
290,000 +296 ,900 6,450 
71,800 
104,000 
140,600 
333,500 
130,700 
penags 
3,550 
485. 300 


*P._ A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
September 
347,000 
300,000 
2,000 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Sept. 18, 
1943 
326,400 
287,050 
1,800 
101,850 
140,500 
306,300 
130,250 
376,800 
254,300 
480,450 


Week 

Ended 
Sept. 19, 

1942 
376,000 
301,000 | 
3,300 
90,600 
136,900 
212,800 
85,700 
362,400 
165,150 
324,700 


Oklahom: 

Kansas 

Nebraska 
Panhandle Texas 
North Texas 

West Texas 

East Central Texas 
East Texas - ia 
Southwest Texas 
Coastal Texas 





Total Texas 1,909,000 $1,946,153 ,790,450 ,378,250 





North Louisiana - 
Coastal Louisiana 


250 82,150 


274,750 


99,900 





Total Louisiana 375,000 399,000 250 


700 
300 
— 10, 150 

950 


356,900 340,300 





Arkansas 80,052 
-Mississippi 
[ilinois 
Indiana 
Eastern 
(Not incl. 

and Ky.) 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Wyoming 
Montana 
Colorado 
New Mexico- 


80,100 
50,000 
222,800 
13,800 


76,750 
50,450 
217,000 
14,200 


73,350 
73,500 
253,400 
16,750 


Ill., Ind. 

; 86,600 
25,500 
60,100 
98,800 


75,650 
23,350 
57,550 
97,850 
21,350 
7,100 
106,100 


85,500 
11,900 
62,900 
94,650 
21,700 

7,000 
97,650 


3 


+ 


2,250 
5,000 
500 
5,400 
50 
550 
4,300 


+ 


+ 


109,350 


+ 





Total East of Calif. 3,587,950 + 20,300 3,509,950 3,197,150 





California $835,000 787,800 1,500 780,400 738,600 


4,375,750 + 21,800 4,290,350 3,935,750 


allowabies represent the production of all 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, 
that certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may~be 
limited by pipeline proration. Actual state production would, under such conditions, 
prove to be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reported the daily average 
production of natural gasoline and allied products in June, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 
27,000; Kansas, 4,900; Texas, 106,400; Louisiana, 19,300; Arkansas, 4,000; Illinois, 
11,500; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky), 6,000; Kentucky, 2,200; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,000; Montana, 300; New Mexico, 5,400; California, 46,000. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7 a.m. Sept. 16, 1943. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of Sept. 1 caiculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 7 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only bcing 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed. to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

sRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED SEPT. 18, 1943 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 

§$Gasoline 

Production 
atRe- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas _ of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un-  Oiland _ sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oil 





Total United States 4,552,100 
*P.A.W. recommendations and state 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 


District— 
-*Combin'd: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas__ 
Appalachian— 
District No, 1 
District’ No. 2 
Ind., Ill., Ky. 
Okla., Kans., Mo. 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3__- 
3 District No. 4__~- 
California 


30,796 18,576 


1,357 
837 
13,935 
6,092 


745 
122 
5.898 
2,255 


8 
139 
817 


8 28 
356 


1,876 


60 
1,200 
17,022 


24 
403 
12,276 


29 
731 


mie 725 43,106 





Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 18, 1943 


Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Sept. 11, 1943_ 
U. S. Bur, of Mines 
basis Sept. 19, 1942- 3,740 11,128 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for. War. +tFinished, 60,810,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,489,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bu!k terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,464,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,420,000 barrels of 
-gas oil and distillate fuel and 8,524, 000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Sept. 18, 1943 which compares with 1,414,000 barrels, 4,162,000 barrels 
_and 8,350,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,265,000 barrels, 4,- 
215,000 barrels and 7,094,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Sept. 19, 1942. 


: Note—Stocks of kerosine amounted to 11,699,000 barrels at Sept. 18, 1943, against 
11,095,000 barrels a week earlier and 12,288 barrels a year before. 


4,825 4.209 12,736 +71,299. 40,299 66.893 


4,825 4,216 12,606 71.928 39,401 67,011 


79,077 45,133 79,722 





more than produced during | 


barrels | 


240,400 | 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES?t 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
110.88 
110.88 
111.07 
111.07 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
110.88 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 
111.07 


1943— 
Daiiy 
| Averages 
Sept 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
120.59 
120 
120 
120. 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120. 
120. 
120 
120. 
120 
120.5 
120.56 
120.45 
120.42 111.07 
120.33 111.07 
Exchange 
120.30 
120.30 
120.29 
120.29 
120.34 
120.20 
120.29 
120.19 
120.18 
120.51 
120.46 
120.73 
120.75 
120.41 
119.82 
118.36 
116.93 
117.11 
117.04 
120.87 
116.85 
118.41 
115.90 


Corporate by Groups* 
R. R. Indus 


103.13 116.41 
103.13 116.41 
103.30 116. ~ 
103.30 116.< 

103.30 
103.13 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103 
103. 
103 
103. 
103 
103. 
103. 
103 
103 


Corporate by Ratings* 
Aaa Aa A Baa 
118.80 116.41 98 MS 
119.00 116,41 98.7: 
119.00 116.41 98. 
119.00 116.41 98. 
119.20 116.41 98.7: 
119.20 116.41 98.7: 
119.00 116.41 98 
119.00 116.41 98.7: 
119.00 116.41 98 
119.20 116.61 98 
119.20 116.61 98. 
119.20 116.61 98 
119.00 116.41 98.8 
119.20 116.61 98 
119.20 116.61 99. 
119.20 116.61 98. 
116.61 98. 
116.61 98. 


119.20 
116.61 98.% 


70 
70 


113 
113. 
113.89 
113.89 
3.70 
3.70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

3.89 


ou 


uo 
ul 


116.41 
116.41 
116.61 
116.61 
116.61 


111 
111 
111 
111.26 
lll 
111 
111 
111 
111 


111.07 
111 
111. 
111 
111 
111 
111. 
111 
lll 
111. 


Sa aaaaa wa 


116.80 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 


amwaguaqawmocg ug 
ADAADS 


PRATT 


DpwwYwwNN 


119.28 
119.20 
Closed 

111.07 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111.25 119.20 
111 119.41 
119.20 


44 
111.25 

111 119.20 
119.20 


.25 
111.07 
110.70 118.80 
118.80 
118.20 


110.70 
110.34 

118.00 
117.80 


109.79 
117.60 


109.60 
109.24 

117.60 
119.41 


108.70 
116.80 


111.44 

107.44 
117.20 
115.43 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


) 
1: 
} 
1: 
1: 
] 
13 
1: 
1: 
 &. 
1 
1 
1 


os 
+ 


116.61 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
116.80 
117.00 
117.00 
116.80 
116.80 
116.61 
116.22 
116,22 
115.82 
115.43 
115.43 
115.43 
115.04 


117.00 
113.89 
114.27 
112.75 


111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.07 
110.88 
110.34 
110.52 
110.15 
109.79 


111.81 
108.88 
108.88 
107.09 


44 
.62 
62 
.62 
44 
44 
.62 
.62 
.62 
44 


98. 
98.7 
98. 
98. 
98.8 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99.2 
99.2 
98.88 
98.25 
98.09 
97.78 
97.00 
96.23 
95.47 
94.56 
99.36 
92.35 


$2.64 
90.63 


103. 
103.30 
103.30 
103.13 
103.13 
103.30 
103.50 
103.13 
103.30 
103.30 
103.13 
102. 
102. 
102. 
102.: 
101. 
100.6 
100. 
99. 
103. 
97. 
97. 
95. 


13 117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.00 
117.20 
117.00 
117.20 
117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
pho. 
117.00 
11081 
116.61 
115.82 
115.63 
115.63 
115.43 
115.43 
117.40 
114.46 


114.66 
112.75 


| Aug. { 


114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
114.08 
113.70 
113.70 
131.31 
113.12 
113.12 
112.93 
112.56 
114.27 
111.81 


112.19 
109.60 


2 
25 
28 . 
30 - 
26 . 


Jun 
May 
| apr. 
Mar. 
feb 26 

Jan. 29 _ 
High 1943 
Low 1943 


High 1942 

Low 1942_____ 
1 Year ago 

Sept. 28, 1942 
2 Yearsjago 

Sept. 27, 1941 


ai, 


107.62 
106.04 


117.51 107.27 117.00 113.89 108.70 92.20 97. 111.62 114.27 





119.07 107.62 118.00 115.04 108.88 91.19 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate 
12 
12 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
11 
Al 
11 
11 


96.5 111.81 115.43 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 

Sept. 28 
| 27 

25 
} 24 
23 
22 
21 
20 


U.S. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


Corporate by Groups 
RR. P.U. Indus 


3.56 2.83 
3.56 2.83 
3.55 2.83 
3.55 2.83 
3.55 2.83 
3.56 2.83 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 
3.56 


Corporate by Ratings 
Aa 


Aaa Baa 





2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 
2.83 


10 
10 
10 
10 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
-10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
09 
09 
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Jun 

May 

apr. 

Mar. 

fed 

Jan. 

High 

Low 

digh 1942 
Low 1942 


1 Year ago 
Sept. 28, 1942 


2 Years ago 
Sept. 27, 1941 1,92 3.30 2.75 3.23 4.33 3.97 3.07 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 
(3%4% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement-of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
iltustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 
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Commercial Paper Outstanding 


Reports received by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
commercial paper dealers show a total of $156,200,000 of open mar- 
ket paper outstanding on Aug. 31, the Bank announced on Sept. 20. 
This was an advance of $6,400,000 from the July 31 total but a de- 
cline of $136,000,000 from Aug. 31, 1942. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 





| Aug 31- 
; Jun 30__ 


| Jan eee 


1943— $ 1942—. 

156,200,000 Aug 31 

149.800,00U0 July 31______ 

143,300.000 Jun 30______ 

159,600,000 May 29 

178,900,000 Apr 30_______ 

200,600,000 Mar31____. 

209,100,000 Feb 28... 

220,400,000 Jan 31______ 
1941—. 

Dec 31 

Nov 29 

Oct 31 

Sep 30 


$ 
297,200,000 
305,300,000 
315,200,000 
354,200,000 
373,100,000 
384,300,000 
388,400,000 
380,600,000 


July 31 


See OO ci ec 22k. 


1942— 
Dec 31_ 
Nov 30 
Oct 31 
Sep 30 


229,900,000 
260,600,000 
271,400,000 


377,700,000 
281,800,000 


370,500,000 


1i6 ai 


116.61 


374,500,000 | 
387,100,000 | 


On Rent Control 


The U. S. Supreme Court was 
petitioned on Sept. 7 by an asso- 
| ciation of property owners to rule 
|on the constitutionality of the rent 
control provisions of the Emer- 
| gency Price Control Act of 1942. 
1 | The ruling was asked by Stanley 
W. Taylor of San Francisco, who 
| Said that he was chairman of the 
| rent-control advisory committee 
| of an association of property own- 
|ers “representing many thousands 
of properties and dwelling units.” 
| In Associated Press Washington 
advices of Sept. 7, it was stated: 

His complaint was dismissed by 
the United States Emergency 
Court of Appeals, set up to pass 
upon OPA legal controversies. 

“Property owners alone, of the 
whole economic system,” his peti- 
tion said, ‘have been rigidly 
i ‘frozen’ at their worst relative 
economic position in history. They 
have been barred from the collec- 
tion of any rent for the use of 
garages, extra rooms, extra furni- 
ture, or equipment provided at the 
'| request of tenants and necessary 
to provide housing for war work- 
ers 

“The Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 is the most far-reach- 
ing law ever enacted by Congress. 
The administrator created by the 
Act has issued regulations under 
which his agents and local admin- 
istrators have undertaken to reg- 
ulate and control the renting of 
housing accommodations and the 
occupancy thereof to a measure 
which seems altogether unreason- 
able and unlawful.” 


Whether the Supreme Court 
will review the case will be an- 
nounced in October. 


Murray Urges Cut In 
High Living Costs 


Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, called on Congress on Sept. 
12 to proceed immediately to im- 
plement the Stabilization Act of 
Oct. 2, 1942, and take measures to 
roll back the cost of living. 


Addressing a mass meeting of 
the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America 
(CIO) at New York City, Mr. 
Murray charged that while labor 
has “by and large” kept its no- 
strike pledge, the Government 
has failed to observe its side of 
the bargain in not keeping prices 
down. 


In the New York “Sun” of Sept. 
13, his further remarks were re- 
ported as follows: 


“The Austin-Wadsworth bill for 
the conscription of labor is un- 
necessary and un-American,” Mr. 
Murray charged. At the same 
time he called upon labor to re- 
new its no-strike pledge and de- 
manded the wholesale renegotia- 
tion of war contracts in order to 
eliminate what he called unsound 
and unfairly large profits. 


“As to post-war employment, 
Mr. Murray urged that the Ad- 
ministration call a conference of 
Government, industry and labor 
representatives to devise a pro- 
gram for full employment, assert- 
ing that thus far private industry 
has failed to heed the plea of 
labor that it cooperate with labor 
in the working out of such a pro- 
gram. 


Moody’s Daily 
Commodity Index 


Sept. 21 £4 248.3 

Sept. 248.0 
Sept. 248.4 
Sept. 24 248.5 
Saturday, Sept. 248.2 
Monday, Sept. 27_- 247.6 
Tuesday, Sept. 28 247.8 
Two weeks ago, Sept. 247.7 
Month ago, Aug. 28 246.8 
Year ago, Sept. 28 235.1 
1942 High, Dec. 22 239.9 
Low, Jan. 2 220.0 
High, April 


1 249.8 
Low, Jan. 2 240.2 





Tuesday, 
Wednesday, 
Thursday, 

Friday, 


22 
23 


25 


14 
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Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 
Aug. 3! Decline To $130,244,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on Aug. | 
31 amounted to $130,244,000, a decrease of $8,448,000 from the July 


31 total, according to the monthly acceptance survey 
As compared with a year ago, 


Federal Reserve Bank cf New York. 


the Aug. 31 total represents a decline of $9,060,000. 
} > aric “radi . , . j llar awohe SO 

In the month-to-month comparison, credits for dollar exchange : 
foreign | 


and those based on goods stored in 
countries were higher, 
port credits were higher. 


The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


or 


shipped 


between 
while in the year-to-year analysis only ex- 


issued by the 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 


BY FEDERAL 


Federal Reserve District— Aug. 31, °43 
,- peewee 5... Ba Bi at $23,068,000 
2 New York ------- pia a haa Ae ai 76,604,000 
AIGNER, ses cent atin se < eee ene 6,069,000 
accent cnasnalandoe ap uhane 1,927,000 
Sp cn sinned 1,915,000 
NE EA RE awe eee eae 2,597,000 
ARES oA ES iS 7,226,000 
ie ant eee en neabanls > 786,000 
i SIS i eens 328,000 
er: SNS IRE 6k oe tenn nes ooh 
elem acepain 575,000 
23°@an Prancisco ..<........-..=... 9,149,000 


Grand Total $130,244,000 


Decrease for month $8,448,000 


RESERVE DISTRICTS 


July 31, °43 
$28,442,000 
79,803,000 
7,203,000 
1,443,000 
1,719,000 
2,019,000 
5,273,000 
687,000 
273,000 


549,000 
11,275,000 


$138,692,000 


ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 


Aug. 31, 43 
PN Fd is etapa bee $76,830,000 
a ccrahaemeneli 9,518,000 
Domestic shipments —.__.------~--.- 8,695,000 
Domestic warehouse credits ~.__~__ 24,433,000 
Dollar exchange —_.....=.--~ ....-. 244,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries_______- 10,551,000 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 


...$58,763,000 Bills of Others_ 
Increase for month__-_-_ 


Own Bills_- 


.~$35,654,000 
~~$7,939,000 


Aug. 31, ’42 
$25,160,000 
85,152,000 
7,727,000 
3,562,000 
1,125,000 
1,684,000 
4,385,000 
296,000 
102,000 


318,000 
9,793,000 





 $139,304,000 


Decrease for year__..__$9,060,000 
July 31, '43 Aug. 31, '42 
$81,471,000 $77,952,000 

11,809,000 8,071,000 
9,785,000 13,249,000 
25,507,000 28,228,000 
195,000 331,000 
9,925,000 11,473,000 
Total____$94,417,000 


CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES, SEPT. 13, 1943 
Dealers’ Selling Rates 


Days Dealers’ Buying Rates 
IS on Vn 
REE Vy 
a VY, 
ee Ee ts 
ROO Sueuaie 5% 
fina es SARE 5 


16 
16 
}8 

2 
16 
Ve 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 


month since Sept. 30, 1940: 








1940— $ 1941— $ 1942— 
Sept. 30__..._ 176,614,000 Seps, 30... 176,801,000 | Sept. 30__-_-~- 
a ES ee 186,786,000 et. 84-—- |, 184,806,000 | Oct. 31_--~--- 
Mov. 30.:-i3-- 196,683,000 Mo¥..: FV. i <= 193,590,000 | Noy. 30_----~_ 
BIOS: Sheers 208,659,000 ee. 3}... 194,220,000 | Dec. 31------ 

1941—. 1942— 1943— 
‘ Jane 312-21. 212,777,000 JGR 31.5 197,278,000 |:Jan. 30___---- 
rt 20 on 211,865,000 } pe | Romie 190,010,000 | Feb. 27------- 
on | Ea 217.312,000 Mar, 31__--_-_ 182,675,000 | Mar. 31__-~- 
‘Ser 30-—24-+- 219,561,000 Apr.‘30.___--_. 177,293,000 | Apr. 30------- 
May 31__.-_.. 215,005,000 May 29__..__~ 173,906,000 | May 29------- 
* Jane: 30..---.. 212,932,000 June 30__.____ 162,849,000 | June 30 _- a 
us: . 31... 209,899,000 Onig:-. 31...... 156,302,000 | July 31---~-- 
Bee. ; 30.22. 197,472,000 pS Ry 5 A ea 139,304,000 | Aug. 31 ee 


$ 
123,494,000 
118,581,000 
116,067,000 
118,039,000 


119,682,000 
127,062,000 


. 129,818,000 


128,350,000 
135,815,000 
139,846,000 


__ 138,692,000 


130,244,000 





FDIC Reports Insured Banks Had Record 


Deposits And Assets On June 30, 1943 


Total deposits and total assets reported by the 13,302 insured 
commercial banks were higher on June 30, 1943, than on any other 
call date since the inauguration of deposit insurance, Chairman Leo 
T. Crowley of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation announced 


on Sept. 17. 


Total deposits amounted to $94,582,000,000, an increase 


of 33% over deposits for June 30, 1942. Total assets amounted to 


$102,405,000,000, an increase of $23,696,000,000, or 30% over the figure 


Py gage a year ago. 
States Government obligations. 
13% from last June. 


The growth in assets was chiefly in United 
Loans and discounts declined almost 


The comparative statement of assets and liabilities of all insured 
commercial banks issued by the Corporation also revealed the follow- 


ing significant items: 


1. On June 30, 1943, holdings of United States Government obli- 
gations amounted to $51,542,000,000, double the figure re- 


ported for June a year ago; 


2. Investments in obligations of States and political subdivisions 
on June 30, 1943, amounted to. $3,441,000,000, a reduction 


of $53,000,000, or about 2% 
vestments in other 


securities declined by 


during the year period. 
12% 


amounted to $2,907,000,000 on June 30, 1943; 


of $2,531,000,000, or 13% from last June. 
loans over the year was chiefly in consumer loans, al- 
though business loans also declined; 


In- 
and 


Loans and discounts amounted to $17,392,000,000, a decline 


The reduction in 


4. The banks reported cash, reserves, and funds due from banks 
of $25,538,000,000, on June 30, 1943, an increase of $1,156,- 
000,000, or about 5%, since June 30, 1942; 

5. Of the assets held by insured commercial banks on June 30, 


1943, 25% were cash, reserves, and funds due from banks, 
50% were United States Government securities, 6% were 
other securities, 17% were loans and discounts, and 2% 
were fixed and miscellaneous assets; 


6. Total deposits amounted to $94,582,000,000, an increase of 


$23,420,000,000, or 33% since June 30, 1942. 


The growth 


in deposits reflected chiefly the purchase by the banks 
of U. S. Government obligations offset in part by with- 
drawal of currency into circulation. Deposits of the United 
States Government amounted to $7,774,000,000 of which 
$7,441,000,000 represented credits by the banks to the Treas- 
ury’s war loan account in connection with the payment of 
securities purchased. Expenditures by the Treasury of 
funds obtained from the sale of securities to the banks 


served to increase the deposits of individuals. partnerships, | Stocks, seasonally adjusted-.-----_.---.--- 
Their demand deposits with the banks 


and corporations. 








were $53,423.000.000, or 36% 
a year ago; 


larger on June 


30, 


1943, than 


7. Total capital accounts of the insured commercial banks in- 


creased by $27 


7,000,00@ over the year period, reflecting in- 


creases in surplus, undivided profits, and reserves, which 


more than offset retirements of preferred capital. 
$7 229,000,000 


*Revised. 


OF 


AND JUNE 30, 1942 
Dec. 31 June 3 
1$42 1942 
13,347 13,403 
thousands of dollars) 
1,305.80 1,290,745 
4,116,759 77.505 
13,071,533 12,294,505 
9,085,022 8,105,338 
13,255 12.767 
27,593,375 24,381,860 
40,711,697 25,936,082 
3,533,486 3,493,880 | 
3,099,071 3,296,456 
18,905,869 19,922,804 | 
66,251,123 52,649,232 
40,808 59,333 
1,047,535 1,060,323 
198,800 232,429 
101,911 107,423 
225,559 218,855 
1,614,613 1,678,363 
95,459,111 78,709,455 


on 
of book value of assets, compared with 


Total 


June 30, 


INSURED 


47,128,273 39,266,281 
15,706,335 14,889,560 
8,228,698 1,827,528 
14,393,493 4,337,016 
11,144,487 10,076,427 
1,219,141 765,619 
87,820,427 71,162,431 
9,748 11,509 
46,478 68,844 
526,224 513,851 
582,450 594,204 
88,402,877 71,756,635 
2,848,630 2,858,709 
2,801,594 2,741,404 
972,042 935,727 
433,968 416,980 


7,056,234 6,952,820 





capital accounts amounted to 
1943, equal to 7.1% 
8.8 on June 30, 1942. 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
COMMERCIAL BANKS AS OF JUNE 30, 19438, DEC, 31, 1942, 
June 30 
1943 
Number of banks 13,302 
Assets 
} Cash and funds due from banks (Amounts in 
In vault 1,449,901 
In process of collection 3,539,563 
With Federal Reserve banks 12,092,461 
With other domestic bank 8,436,308 
With foreign banks 19,381 
Total cash and funds due from banks 25,537,614 
Loans and Securities 
Us S. Government obligations and obligations 
guaranteed by the U. S. Government 51,541,848 
Obligations of States, political subdivisions, terri- 
torial and insular possessions 3,441,027 
Other securities 2,907,248 
Loans and discounts (including overdrafts) 17,392,157 
Total loans and securities : 75,282,280 
Customers promises to pay on account of accept- 
ance... PEERS annals 54,208 
Bank premises owned and furniture and fixtures 1,022,511 
Other real estate, acquired in settlement of debt; 
not used as bank premises___.- _-~- 3 164,306 
Investments and other assets indirectly represent- 
ing bank premises owned or other real estate 92,487 
Other assets --- ; hE ; 252,058 
Total miscellaneous assets 1,585,570 
Total assets . 102,405,464 
Liabilities — 
Deposits— 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations, pay- 
able on demand _~_ : “ Sa ALS eS Ses . 53,423,385 
Individuals, partnerships, and corporations, de- 
posited for periods of time ri Sar 16,897,124 
U. S. Government and postal savings 7,774,190 
States and political subdivisions___ 4,674,476 
a esp iced pas i ; biceis 10,680,944 
Others—in the form of certified and officers’ 
checks, cash letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks outstanding tie ack 1,132,339 
Total deposits 94,582,458 
Borrowed money - 24,470 
Acceptances outstanding 61,260 
Other liabilities ___ Meet SL ee é 507,936 
Total miscellaneous liabilities___ e 593,666 
Total liabilities (excluding capital accounts). . 95,176,124 
Capital Accounts— 
Capital stock, notes, and debentures_______--___~_ 2,841,304 
Surplus (paid in, by stockholders or accumulated 
Se TI ed eee 2,886,829 
Undivided profits - Paes eae 8) ke 1,039,182 
Amounts set aside for contingencies, etc.___- 462,025 
Total capital accounts_____ SEs ee 7,229,340 
Total liabilities and capital accounts._._._._.._. 102,405,464 


95,459,111 78,709,455.| 





August Department Store Sales In New York 
Federal Reserve District 1% Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Sept. 18 
that August sales of department stores in the Second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District increased 1% above a year ago. 


bined sales for January through August are 6% higher than in the} 


same period last year. 


The com- 


Stocks of merchandise on ha:d in depart- | 


ment stores at the end of August were 23% below August, 1942. 
The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported | but this accomplishment, great as 


a gain of 16% in net sales in August. Their stocks on hand at the | 
close of the month were 2% below last year. 


The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES AUGUST, 


Second Federal Reserve District 


Department Stores— 
New York City__....-- 


*Northern New Jersey____ = es ea EE Ss ea 


*Newark BOE Ae aie Ot CDE EE Sa 
Westchester and Fairfield Counties__._... ~~~ 
Bridgeport 
Lower Hudson River Valley____--~- VRE EP SRE PRON 
Poughkeepsie ____~__-_~- 


Upper Hudson River Valley_____. ~~ ee ROR 


Albany 
Schenectady 
Central New York State_____-__ Seg ek 
Mohawk River Valley____.___-.-------- 
Ga acai eect aR ila 
Syracuse 


*Nertnerm New York State... ~~. 4 was 


Sais wee: Work Btate. 6 oe as 
Binghamton 
Elmira 

Western New York State__._______--- 
I ia il as oe arent 
PO MPU ios ini nels 
Rochester : 

*All department stores.....:..-__.--_--.---.- 


*Apparel stores .._......--~- EERE ELE EE Aaa creas 1! per & 


*Subject to possible revision. 


1943 


Percentage changes from a 

year earlier 

Net Sales 
Jan. thru Stock on hand. 


INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve Districe 
(1923-25 average — 100] 


1942 
Aug. 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted___.______. *94 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ 123 
: WRUSNRNNE Sat no ctw dn ef 
ge 


*Revised. 





Aug. Aug. Aug. 31, 1943 
+ 3 + 8 —25 
—11 2 —32 
—12 — 1 —34 
—~5 —2 —-22 
—1l — 4 -28 
+ 7 + 4 - 2 
4 9 + 6 5 
wet tae Segale St, 0 
—4 —6 ; 
0 + 6 + 2 
+ 8 +12 —10 
+ 1 +13 —17 
— 2 +12 j 
+12 +11 — 7 
+ 2 + 4 ses 
+ 3 +11 + 3 
+ 7 +16 -~ 
—ll —4 ie 
+ 6 +11 —12 
+10 +13 — 7 
+13 +32 —1 
+ 2 + 8 —22 
+ 1 + 6 +-23 
+16 +21 — 2 
1943 
June July Aug. 
110 *91 95 
115 *128 125 
104 *106 123 
103 *117 127 


Danger In Post-War 
Boom Seen By Brown 


The danger of an immediate 
post-war boom, rather than a de- 
pression with unemployment 
practically non-existent, was fore- 
cast by Lewis H. Brown, 
dent of Johns-Manville Corp., on 
Sept. 24. 

Speaking 


Presi- 


before the annual 


meeting of the American Trade 
Executives Association in New 
York City, Mr. Brown said the 


problem “will be to prevent a dis- 
asterous runaway which could, if 
allowed to go uncontrolled, lead 
to an eventual collapse and de- 
pression,” 

He pointed out that, “because 
of years of restricted production 
for our normal domestic markets, 
there will be huge accumulated 
shortages that must be supplied, 
and the job of reconverting to 
| peace in itself will be a tremen- 
_dous one.” 
| -Aecording to Mr.. Brown “false 
|and unjustified fears” are creating 
la dangerous and misguided phy- 
| chology’ similar to the approach 
|used in meeting.the unemploy- 
ment problem. of the: 1930's, Mr. 
Brown declared. 

With differing. conditions to be 
met when: the war ends, Mr. 
| Brown stated that the approach to 
post-war problems should be with 
entirely different methods than 
were used in the depression years. 
The New York “Times” also re- 
| ports him as saying: 


| “While meeting the post-war 
| demands the nation should be 
| laying plans to launch new enter- 
| prises and to cross the many new 
horizons, that will lie before us in 
the post-war era which will come 
after the reconversion period.” 


—$_$_—__—_—— 


Says U. S. Must Also 
Prove liself “Arsenal: 
Of Spiritual: Values” 


President Roosevelt, in a letter 
endorsing Religious Week, Sept. 
26-Oct. 3, declared on Sept. 8 that 
the United States must prove -it- 
self “an arsenal of spiritual val- 
ues” if a lasting peace is to be 
gained. The President's letter was 
addressed: to Dr. Roy G. Ross of 
the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago, spon- 
sor of the observance, according 
to Chicago advices to the New 
York “Times,” which reported the 
| President as saying: 


| “We have already proved that 
| we are the arsenal of democracy, 











it is, will not suffice to gain us 
| that just and durable peace for 
which we strive unless we prove 
|also that we are an arsenal of 
spiritual values. Unless we have 
faith in freedom, in brotherhood 
and in the rational direction of 
life, a faith undismayed by all ob- 
stacles, our labor and our sac- 
rifices in the present struggle 
must assuredly be in vain. 


“This faith is not easily come 
by. The selfishness of some indi- 
viduals, the greed for power of 
some organized groups, arid the 
not infrequent miscarriage of 
plans for human betterment all 
tempt us at times to adopt a cyn- ’ 
ical view of human nature and its 
possibilities: We need -on such 
occasions ‘to live above our im- 
mediate experiences, to see the 
slow, difficult but constant strug- 
gle of our forebears toward the 
realization of these ideals. We 
need education and re-education 
in the dynamic concepts which 
have made of this hemisphere a 
new world.” 








~_-— 


New Cotton Exch. Member 


Eric Alliot, President of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, an- 
nounces the eleetion of Chessley 
B. Howard, Jr., of Memphis, 
Tenn., to membership in the Ex- 
change. Mr. Howard is a partner 
of E..H:-Sanders Cotton Co. 
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Individuals’ Liquid Saving in Second Quarter 
At Same Level As In First Three Months 


Securities and Exchange Commission, in its analysis of 
individuals in the United States covering the second 
quarter of 1943, showed that the rate of liquid saving remained at 
about the same level as in the first quarter of the year, in spite 
of an increase in income after payment of taxes. This result, the 
SEC said, reflects the normal seasonal decline in the rate of saving 
during the second quarter of the year but may also indicate an 
increase in the propensity to consume totally apart from seasonal 
factors. In the three months, April through June, individuals added 
$2,900,000,000 to their cash and deposits; $4,200,000,000 to their 
holdings of U. S. Government bonds; and $800,000,000 to their 
equity in private insurance, mostly life insurance. They also paid 
off somewhat less than $50,000,000 of mortgage debt and $200,000,000 
of consumer indebtedness other than mortgages. 


The SEC announcement Sept. 16 added: 


“There were notable changes in the composition of saving in 
the second quarter of 1943 as compared with the pattern established 
in the preceding 12 months. In contrast to prior quarters, indivi- 
duals added more to their holdings of U. S. Government securities 
than to their cash on hand and in banks, largely as a result of the 
Second War Loan Drive in April. Saving in the furm of U. S. 
Government securities during this quarter not only constituted Bans: 
largest component of individuals’ current saving but also reache 
the highest point on record. 

“While additions to east On hand and in banks continued to be 
substantial, they were at the lowest level since the second quarter 
of 1942. The smaller accumulation of money in the second quarter 
of 1949 as compared with prior quarters was, as mentioned above, 
iargely a result of the Second War Loan Drive in April, but it may 
also have reflected in part the enactment of the Current Tax Pay- 
ment Act of 1943 which freed for other purposes, including on the 
one hand increased purchases of Government securities and on the 
other increased consumption, funds which had been earmarked for 
payment of taxes. 

“In addition to the increased importance of saving in the form 
of Government securities as compared to cash and deposits, the most 
significant feature of the pattern of saving in the second quarter 
ot 1943 was the substantial decline in the liquidation of consumer 
debt. Individuals paid off only $200,000,000 in the second quarter 
in contrast to $650,000,000 in the first quarter. (This does not include 
the reduction in consumers’ indebtedness to unincorporated busi- 
ness, estimated at about $75,000,000 in the second quarter of 1943, 
and $150,000,000 in the first quarter.) The decrease in this form 
of saving is partly due to seasonal factors and partly to the fact 
that individuals have already paid off the bulk of their outstanding 
installment obligations. 


“It will be noted that the above estimates include the saving 
of unincorporated businesses, i.e., tradesmen, farmers, etc., as well 
as the saving of consumers. There is some evidence that a con- 
siderable part of individuals’ liquid saving since the beginning of 
the War has been attributable to such unincorporated businesses 
as a result of greathy-inereased-profits. Such profits have been re- 
flected in substantial increases in cash and deposits. (Part of the 
increase in cash and deposits reflects a liquidation of inventories 
and receivables of unincorporated trade (net of retirement of notes 
and accounts payable). Although the amount of this increase is not 
known, it is believed to have been less than $200,000,000 in the 
second quarter of 1943 and even smaller in the first quarter of the 
year). However, in spite of the large accumulation of cash and 
deposits by unincorporated businesses included in the above esti- 
mates, the increase in cash and deposits held by the consuming 
public has been greater by far and has been of unprecedented vol- 
ume during the past year. While there is as yet no reliable measure 
of the distribution of total saving or the components of saving be- 
tween consumers and unincorporated businesses, an attempt is cur- 
rently being made to obtain such data.” 

The following table presents in detail the estimates of saving 
by individuals (including unincorporated businesses) on which the 
above analysis is based: 


The 
saving by 


GROSS SAVINGS BY INDIVIDUALS IN THE UNITED STATES* 
1940-1943. (Billions of dollars) 


_ 
a 
- 


Gross saving 
TLiquid saving-----~-~- 
Gross Saving By Type— 
1. Currency and bank deposits 
2. Savings and loan associations_- 
3. Insurance ahd pension reserves: 
a. Private insurance : 
b. Government insurance 
c. Total ae ‘ 
§Securities: 
a. U. S. Savings bonds 
b Other U. S. Government 
c. State and local governments 
d. Corporate and other__ 
e. Total : 
Non-farm dwellings: 
a. {Purchases -~--- 
b. Change in debt—_ je ; 
c. Saving (a. minus b.)--~.---~-- 
**Automobiles and other durable 

consumers’ goods 2.0 
ttLiquidation of debt, not elsewhere 

classified 1.1 + 2.8 . + 2 
*Includes unincorporated business saving of the types specified. Does not include 
corporate or government saving. 


+Gross saving excluding purchases of homes as well as of automobiles and other 
durable consumers’ goods. 


tRevised. 
§Does not include purchases by brokers and dealers financed by bank loans. 


{New construction of one- to four-family nonfarm homes less net acquisition of 
properties by non-individuals. 


**Purchases, Based on Department of Commerce data on commodity flow cur- 
“rently being revised. The figures shown above include all new passenger cars sold in 
the United States. 


+tLargely attributable to purchases of automobiles and other durable consumers’ 
goods, although including some debt arising from purchases of consumption goods. 
The other segments of individuals’ debt have been allocated to the assets to which 
they pertain, viz., saving in savings and loan associations, insurance, securities and 
homes. Changes in the commercial indebtedness of unincorporated business and in 
consumers’ indebtedness to unincorporated business are not included in these figures. 


Note—-The foregoing data have been compiled by the Commission from many dif- 
ferent sources. Because of the nature of the figures, current data are necessarily 
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subject res are - rounded and will not 
| In addition to the estimates of saving by individuals, the Com- 
|'mission also made public estimates of corporate saving, excluding 
banks and insurance companies, in the form of increases in cash 
| and deposits, Government securities, and inventories, and the off- 
| setting increases in Federal income tax liabilities for the second 
| quarter of 1943 and prior periods. (These estimates are based on 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Treasury Department, and 


Department of Commerce data). 


Change i 
1943 
Jan.- April- 
March June 
of dollars) 
+ 2.9 
5 


a 
0 


Level 
as of. 
1940 1941 1942 6-30-43 
(Billions 
+ 6.0 
+ 1.5 
+ 4.9 


Currency and bank deposits 
U. S. Government securities 
Inventories ’ 4 
Federal income tax liabilities +1.2 + 

‘Somewhat iess than $500,000,000 of this 
held by corporations (other than banks and insurance companies) but not paid to the 
Treasury Department until the next quarter 


i 9 
“. 


"2901 
13.4 
26.2 


12.5 


The addition of these other forms of saving in subsequent releases 


condition of corporations and their liquid position. 
volume and most significant components of the saving of all im- 
portant segments of the national economy will be available. 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Sept. 25, 
1943, was approximately 4,359,610,000 kwh., compared with 3,720.- 
254,000 kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 
17.2%. The output for the week ended Sept. 18, 1943, was 16.0% in 
excess of the similar period of 1942. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Week Ended 
Sept. 18 Sept. 

4.7 6. 








Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 


Sept. 25 
6.3 


11 
2 
19.1 
15.1 
10.3 
23.3 
18.5 
22.4 


Sept. 4 

5.9 
19.6 
14.3 
11.9 
26.1 
17.7 
22.4 


18.4 


14.4 
13.5 

9.0 
20.0 
19.0 
23.8 


Total United States 16.0 18.0 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousanas of Kilowatt-Hours) 
% Change 
1943 
over 1942 
+20.1 
+14.3 


Rocky Mountain 
Pacific Coast 


Week Ended— 


July 3 
July 10 
July 17 
July 24 
July 31 
Aug 7 
Aug 14 
Aug 21 
Aug 28 
Sep 4 
Sep 11 sh 
Sep. 18 . 
Sep. 25 


1943 


4,110.793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 
4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,825 
4,322,195 
4,350,511 
4,229,262 
4,358,512 
4,359,610 


1942 


3,424,188 
3,428,916 
3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 
3,637,070 
33634, 795 
3,673,717 
3,639,961 
3,672,921 
3,583,408 
3,756,922 
3,720,254 


1941 


2,903,727 
3,178.054 
3,199,105 
3,220,526 
3,263,082 
3.233,242 
3,238,160 
3,230,750 


1932 


1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,993 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 
1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 
1,464,700 
1,423,977 
1,476,442 
1,490,863 
1,499,459 


1928 


1,592,075 
1,711.625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 
1,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 
1,761,594 
1,674,588 
1,806,259 
1,792,131 
1,777,854 
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Non-Ferrous Metals—OPA Announces Amended 
Price Schedule For Tin—Gopper Sales Active 


Editor’s Note—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- 


tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 
for the duration of the war. 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Sept. 23 
stated: “An amended price schedule for tin was announced by OPA 
during the last week, chiefly to provide for ceiling prices on minor 
grades that have appeared on the market since the original order 
was issued in August, 1941. 
pound. Copper allocation certificates for next month ca 
in volume, as expected. Distri-¢——————— 
bution of foreign lead was deter- 
mined at a meeting of industry 
and WPB officials held in New 
York on Sept. 20. The situation 
in zinc was quiet. Advices from 
Mexico report that Finance Min- 
ister Suarez has issued an order 
prohibiting the export of silver 
pesos.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 


me through 


sary information, may be accepted 
by the seller in the place of the 
actual allocation 

heretofore required. 


Lead 


to discuss October allocations of 
foreign lead, some requests for 
lead were modified, particularly 
in instances where consumers are 
carrying a substantial inventory. 
Total distribution of lead during 
October—domestic and foreign— 
should hold close to the 65,000- 
ton level, which is accepted as a 
highly satisfactory showing un- 
der present conditions. 


Copper 

Growing labor shortages at brass 
mills threaten to reduce output, 
according to reports from the, Val- 
ley. So far, however, the demand 
for copper from that area has ben 
maintained. Though the labor 
situation at the mines has im- 
proved in some districts, short- 
ages still exist in various quarters. 

Sales departments were active 
last week on October allocations. 
As in recent months, a fair ton- 
nage will be moved into the 
stockpile. -The price situation was 
unchanged. 

The Copper Division cf WPB 
last week notified sellers that 


business may be accepted as soon 
as the customer has obtained word 
to the effect that he is entitled 
to purchase the metal in shapes 
jealled for on his order. Such 


: 
230r 


Zine 


Labor shortages at the mines 
and smelters continue to be a 
disturbing factor in the zinc in- 
dustry. The market situation in 
the metal remains unchanged, 
with the emergency stockpile still 
increasing. Owing to the fact that 
military and Lend-Lease needs 
may increase on short notice, the 
authorities in Washington are not 
expected to do much in the near 
future in the way of releasing 








amount represented Victory taxes with- | 


It is planned to make the estimates of corporate saving in these | 
and additional ferms a regular part of the releases in the future. | 


will, of course, give a much more adequate picture of the financial | 
In this way the | 


Electric Output For Week Ended Sept. 25, 1943, 
Shows {7.2% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


| 52e. 


tion. October allocations of»zinc 
are expected next week. 

Prime Western zine continues 
at 8.25c., St. Louis. 


Aluminum 


The aluminum industry soon 
will be producing, or surpassing, 
its goal of 2,100,000,000 lb. of 
aluminum annually, Rey A: Hunt, 
President of the ATluminum Co. of 
America, stated last week. The 
Government has become the 
owner of plants with more capac- 


| ity than all privately-owned com- 


panies in the industry combined. 
Forging capacity of the Aluminum 
Co. of America at the end of this 
year will be 45 times its peace- 
time peak, he added. The com- 
pany’s $250,000,000 plant expan- 
sion program is rapidly nearing 
completion. 
Tin 

OPA’s price schedule for tin 
(Maximum Price Regulation No. 
17) has been amended to bring 
the document in line with prevail- 
ing conditions in the industry. 
“Grade A” tin, the principal grade 
sold in this market, continues at 
per pound. The maximum 
price for “Grade B” has been 


|raised one-quarter cent to 51%c. 
_Longhorn 2 Star, having a mini- 


| 
| 
| 


|; mum 


tin content of 99.50%, 
carries a maximum of 5l‘ec. This 


'grade previously was not covered 
,in the price schedule and sold on 
| the same basis as ordinary Chi- 
i nese tin at 514%c. 


Maximum prices on the various 


| grades, in cents per pound, ef- 


| Grade 


‘Grade A’ tin continues at 52¢ per | 


certification, specifying the allo- | 
cation number and other neces-| 


certificate as/| 


At the meeting held on Sept. 20) 


fective Sept. 22, follow: 
Price 
99.80% or higher, meeting 
Treasury and Procurement 
Division specifications___- ; 
99.80% or higher, not meeting 
Grade A specifications, and 
not more than .05% arsenic 
99.65% to 99.79% _.__-_-...- 
99.50% to 99.64% 
99.00% to 99.49% _______.___. 
Below 99% for tin content ____ 


A 
52 


51% 
515% 
51% 
51% 
51 


A provision has been added to 
the order for sales by Metals Re- 
serve Co. covering less than car- 
load lots from inland warehouses. 


_ Straits quality tin for shipment, 
in cents per pound, was as fok- 
lows: 

Sept. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Oct. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


Nov. 

52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continues 
at 51.125c. a pound. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Manganese Ores 


Effective Sept. 11, sellers of 
|manganese ores have been au- 
thorized by the Office of Price 
Administration to use Atlantic 


| basing points in sales calling for 
delivery in the area east of the 








| 


| Mississippi and north of the Ohio. 
| This action is covered in Amend- 
| ment 3 to MPR 248. 


| Quicksilver 


Consumption of quicksilver is 
expected to improve moderately 
;as a result of the recent order 
|easing the regulations governing 
| use of the metal. Interest in for- 
| ward shipments of quicksilver has 
declined, traders report, and more 
/metal is expected to go into the 
stockpile. So far as prices are 
concerned, the market last week 
was unchanged. New York quo- 
tations continued at $196 to $198 
per flask. 

Silver 

During the past week the silver 
market in London has been quiet, 
with the price unchanged at 
23 14ed. 

The New York Official and the 
U. S. Treasury prices are also 
unchanged at 4434c. and 35c., re- 
spectively. 


Daily Prices 
The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 





more metal for civilian consump-° 


Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 
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. put for the week ended Sept. 11, 1943. The quantity of coke from | a 
Trading On New York Exchanges beehive ovens increased 1,700 tons during the same period. NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Sept. 25 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Sept. 11, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
Sien. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures, 

Trading om the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Sept. 11 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,260,425 shares, which amount was 17.88% 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
WITH COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 
(In Net Tons——000 Omitted.) 
Week Ended January 1 to Date - 
Sep. 18 


Bituminous coal Sep. 18, tSep. 11, Sep. 19, iSe p.18, Sep.19, 
and lignite 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1937 
Total, incl. mine fuel 12,100 11,575 11,704 421,037 413,214 313,371 
Daily average 2,017 $2,031 1,951 1,899 88: 1,428 
*Crude petroleum 
Coal equivalent of 
weekly output 7.010 6,974 6,304 239,271 226,940 207,569 
*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 
6,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. Note that most 
of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. (Minerals 
Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775). *Revised Subject to current adjustment. {Labor 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3.526.460 shares. This | 
compares with member trading during the week ended Sept. 4 of | 
856.020 shares, or 15.71% of total trading of 2,723,610 shares. On | 


the New York Curb Exchange, member 
ended Sept. 11 amounted to 235,895 shares, or 
volume of that exchange of 784,145 shares; 
trading for the account of Curb members 
13.05% of total trading of 673,000 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New 


15.04% of the tatal 


of 


York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 














Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED SEPT. 11, 1943 
Total 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: for week +Per Cent 
Short sales - ed sabiicidetemadenlctacnienee < 82,280 
fOther sales - sieht bapa te> iad oo wane se lanieigtno se én 3,444,080 
Total sales - find ERD: FERRE og ase FL 5 ae 3,526,460 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1, Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases __-__~~- soa iteniiaentieciraneotn htt 305,110 
Short sales - Deri: tied Pre in 36,790 
I MU on agen rennin avons 248,830 
Total sales —___-~- ins 285,620 8.38 
2. Other transactions initiated on “the ‘floor— 
Tetel Surennees oo. en hk - Sito wee 236,010 
meen GO08. o.oo... ia 2 ee Gab 10,420 
sGtner S8106: >... ..-s. SE 6 5a 162,350 
Total sales —__--_-- ini 172,770 5.80 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases ___-~- ; a 131,890 
Short sales __--- SERN SARE “EWE, src brgee LER 11,600 
SEE IEE ko tictiite tt ed ten ae 117,435 
Teétal scales ......- <ner te ne +o 129,035 3.70 
4. Total— 
Total purchases ___-_-~~- a fa Ge 673,010 
Short sales —~_- . ‘ 9 ‘ wind 58,810 
~Other sales —~ ee lgsesSidag latnanaea te 528,615 
CO i i een ae 587,425 17.88 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED SEPT. 11, 1943 








Total 
A. Total Round-Lot Saises: for week tPer Cent 
Short sales —_- BES Ae hE INE.) SS ee tee ee 5,010 
tOther sales ____._-_- ti alas ian liane ins 779,135 
PI oR a a ce ot a oe 784,145 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the ~ Account of 
Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases _____-- Bb oC, 53,575 
Short sales _- Br tes, eles a 2,960 
RE gp TAA, A, SC a ae 68,040 
NS SESS TE LAL SISO TRE Oe 71,000 7.94 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases ___ é sees Soe 17,325 
Short sales -_- e mia 3 1,400 
Cr ala ilnwadabipes 13,900 
Total sales ...... sia 15,300 2.08 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases -_...........+ i Seas 43,930 
Short sales ___-_-- a # a 200 
300ner sales ...-.--..-. * aL ire re 34,565 
IR MO Pe AO. Mle SRP 34,765 5.02 
4. Total— 
Total purchases —_. -_-~- eee aa So 114;830 
Short sales —_---~- K- a 4,560 
tOther sales __~- a * 116,505 
RRL gh ELIE Sa 121,065 15. 04 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 
RE SE Te ae CE Late 50 
a SR) Seen mae ES to aeee 35,943 
ALERT A ALTO AT TOO e 35,993 
RR Re RET Ree ae 22, 2’ 79 


*The term ‘‘members’’ includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their | 
firms and their partners, including special partners, 


*In calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with “other sales.’’ 


&Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’’ are included with “other sales.”’ 


Weekly Goal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of 
soft coal in the week ended Sept. 18, 1943 is estimated at 12,100,000 
net tons, as compared with 11,575,000 tons in the preceding week and 
11,704,000 tons in the corresponding period last year. Total estimated 
production of soft coal to date exceeded that for the same period in 
1942 by 1.9%. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total output of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Sept. 18, 1943 was 1,263,- 
000 tons, an increase of 73,000 tons (6.1%) over the preceding week. 
When compared with the production for the corresponding week in 
1942, however, there was a decrease of 2,000 tons, or 0.2%. The 
calendar year 1943 to date shows an increase of less than 0.1% when 
compared with the same period of 1942. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended Sept. 18, 


1943 showed an increase of 1,800 tons when compared with the out- 








trading during the week | 


during the Sept. 4 week | 
176,675 shares was | 


to a slight increase in cotton. 


Day, Sept. 6, weighted as 0.7 of a normal working day. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 
———-Week Ended = —Cal. Year to Date——— 
| sSep. 18, {Sep. 11, Sep. 19, ‘Sep. 18, Sep. 19, Sep. 21, 
Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 1929 
“Fetal incl. coll. fuel 1,263,000 1,190,000 1,265,000 43,724,000 43,714,000 50,274,000 
fComMerciai production 1,212,000 1,142,000 1,214,000 41,974,000 41,965,000 46,654,000 
By-product cuke__ 
| United States total 1,244,100 1,242,300 1,209,600 45,340,900 44,438,500 
| Beehive coke— 
United States total 164,800 163,100 164,300 5,638,600 5,926,400 4,004,100 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, 
operations. tExcludes washery fuel. 
vision. {Revised. 

ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY &StTaTRS 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river snip. 
| ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


truck from authorized 
§Subject to re- 


end ena) ahibod d 


by 
+Comparable gata not 


available. 




















—-—___—-——_—— Week Ended-—-~——-_ — Sept. 
Sep. 11, Sep. 4, Sep.12, Sep. 13, “Bep. 11, average, 
State— 1943 1943 1942 1941 1937 41923 
Sees ae 362 383 235 324 242 406 
AERIS SSL rec ea 5 5 5 5 3 ke 
Arkansas and Oklahoma__-_-- 84 92 85 106 56 96 
eas Ee eae 131 153 147 163 114 214 
| Georgia and North Carolina_-_ 1 1 1 1 1 - 
a 1,333 1,508 1,182 1,097 806 1,587 
sa 501 536 483 455 275 550 
SIRES ET Ya Hee ae 39 43 50 57 59 117 
Kansas and Missouri________ 142 161 159 138 114 168 
| Kentucky—Eastern_______-__. 949 939 894 1,015 718 713 
| Kentucky—Western________- 302 314 22 207 142 248 
T= RS nae oe 32 35 33 44 25 40 
SIN 5. cerdematigreiaben exci sihnnnes 4 5 5 7 8 27 
Montana (bituminous and 
SIT nes enen: casi eit aswces a phlaegee > 93 99 72 70 48 68 
ng € , eEEENEEES 34 37 28 28 26 56 
| North and South Dakota 
I ec 35 36 32 43 29 27 
TEN ACRE Be SRE SO 653 648 619 685 417 861 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 2,782 2,905 2,575 2,904 1,988 3,585 
Pc oemtiin nto wivteanqenites 120 128 138 154 91 119 
Texas (bituminous and lheg- 
| RHEE ny ANN 4 3 8 6 21 26 
Be RSC «cae RE ie 6 SORA 93 110 96 108 77 103 
| Pe TL PLR 409 404 387 428 267 245 
| Se 27 25 35 43 29 58 
*West Virginia—Southern___. 2,272 2,233 2,126 2,392 1,711 1,474 
| *West Virginia—Northern___. 998 1,035 830 888 493 857 
Be ERIC) te AS SO 169 171 137 167 103 165 
| {Other Western States_______ 1 1 tt 1 tt *4 
Total bituminous and oul 
nite 11,575 12,010 10,683 11,536 7,863 11,814 
§Pennsylvania anthracite 1,190 1,254 1,163 1,281 617 714 
Seer Ob Coe... 12,765 13,264 11,846 12,817 8,480 12,528 


*Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 

| and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. ftRest of State, including 

the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 

California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 

lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 

| **Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “Other Westerp 
| States.”” ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


| Mational Fertilizer Aséociailon ties hadex 
| Advances Fractionally 








The rising trend in the general level of wholesale commodity * 


| prices continued last week, according to the wholesale price index 

' compiled by The National Fertilizer Association, and made public 
on Sept. 27. In the week ended Sept. 25 this index rose to 135.9 
from 135.8 in the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 

| 135.3 and a year ago at 130.0, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. 
The Association’s report went on to say: 

Hog and choice cattle prices generally advanced during the week, 
causing the livestock group to reach a new high for this year. Price 
quotations for lamb and good cattle declined slightly. The farm 
products group continued to advance as higher quotations were noted 
| for timothy hay, cotton, eggs, and fluid milk. Slight declines in 

| wheat, oats, and rye were not sufficient to offset these price rises. 
An increase in eggs and fluid milk caused a further upturn in the 
| foods group. The textiles group registered a fractional advance due 

Industrial commodities remained at 

the same level as the preceding week. 

During the week 8 price series included in the index advanced 
and 6 declined; in the preceding week there were 10 advances and 
3 declines; and in the second preceding week there 6 advances and 
3 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Ferttiizer Association 
1935-1939-100* 








% 

Each Group Latest Preceding Month Year 

Bears to the Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Total Index Sep. 25,. Sep. 18, Aug. 28, Sep. 26, 
1943 1943 1943 1942 
25.3 POI sccisieinipeB tie inddleripmicg bennw 139.7 139.4 138.6 132.2 
ee RE TN ok ike gic nee 146.5 146.5 145.7 141.2 
i BORGES ASE ORS oid 162.4 162.4 161.3 153.9 
23.0 PERE ine Se hwiociinsd 157.9 157.4 155.6 142.1 
ERED RSE ARNE ae ren LIONS 194.2 193.5 194.0 178.0 
| SR ESS EEE ER REE Ls SPR eo 150.6 152.3 147.9 119.0 
SINS ao 5S eiiecteg ob Bel kee 154.3 153.2 151.6 142.0 
17.3 | Ege ARERR GRRE AR ie SR cate Sti Ry el 122.8 122.8 122.8 119.3 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities CEE SOP eee 1314 131.4 131.0 126.7 
8.2 LE RAEI eS Y ARREST 150.6 150.5 150.3 147.2 
7.1 PE Wiican cde oS Ook Ch ws 104.4 1104.4 104.4 104.4 
6.1 Building materials_._..._._...-..---- 152.5 152.5 152.5 151.5 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs___.-._------- 127.7 127.7 126.6 120.7 
3 Fertilizer materials__.._._...__._-_ 117.7 117.7 117.7 117.9 
3 SN, i 119.8 119.8 119.8 115.3 
3 Pare taachinery.. o-oo nn 104.1 104.1 104.1 104.1 
100.0 All groups combined___..__.--..__ 135.9 135.8 135.3 130.0 


“Indexes on 1926;1928 base were Sept. 25, 1943, 105.9; Sept. 18, 105.8; and Sept. 





26, 1942, 101.3. 


i the 


The Securities and Exchange 
|Commission made public on Sept. 
| 25 a summary for the week ended 
| Sept. 18 of complete figures show- 
|ing the daily volume of stock 

iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 
; count of all odd-lot dealers and 
| specialists who handled odd lots 


l'on the New York Stock Ex- 
ichange, continuing a series of 
|current figures being published 
|by the Commission. The figures 


are based upon reports filed with 
Commission by the odd-lot 
| dealers and specialists. 
3TOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 





N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 
Week Ended Sept. 18, 1943 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: Total 
(Customers’ purchases) for Week 
Number of orders 14,896 
Number of shares 416,759 
Dollar value 16,305,377 
Odd-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers— 
(Customers’ Salas) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales 123 
Custemers’ other sales 16,957 
Customers ‘tote. cales . 17. 080 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales 3,414 
Customers’ other sales 417,004 
Customers’ total sales 420,513 
Dollar value 13,990,156 
Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 60 
+Other sales 126,315 
Total sales 126,375 
Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers—- 
Number of shares 124,770 
*Sales marked ‘short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.”” tSales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 


liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round lot are reported with ‘other 
sales.”’ 


Roosevelt Proposed As 
Peace Parley Chairman 
By Vice-Pres. Wallace 


Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace suggested on Sept. 10 that 
President Roosevelt be named 
permanent chairman of the peace 
conference after the war. 

Mr. Wallace told a press con- 
ference in Chicago that Mr. Roose- 
velt could preside at the peace 
table and continue to be President 
of the United States. He added 
that it “is unthinkable that Mr. 
| Roosevelt should not be at the 
hag table.” 

In United Press Chicago advices 
it was further reported: 

Mr. Wallace said he had not dis- 
cussed his proposal with anyone 
and that “the President probably 
will be tremendously surprised 
when he hears what I say.” 

Declaring he would like to 
“throw out a thought,” the Vice 
President added: 


“With peace approaching, there 
is one man who is exceedingly 
important to peace proceedings 
above any other man in the world. 
He is a man who by his face-to- 
face contacts and who by his 
knowledge of language and geog- 
raphy would have an extraordi- 
nary influence on the peace table 


“Obviously my plan could not 
take place unless the American 
people were for it and unless the 
leaders of England, Russia and 
China were for it.” 


When asked what he thought of 
having Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill as chairman of the peace 
conference, Mr. Wallace said: 

“Well, ’m an American.” 

“T am not suggesting that this 
peace table would insure perma- 
nent peace,” he said. “This would 
be just the first step.” 

Mr. Wallace said he advanced 
the idea because the United States 
is looked upon “with less suspi- 
cion by the United Nations’ and 
has less territorial claims than 
other countries. 


Referring to Italy's surrender, 
Mr. Wallace said that it “indicates 
to all that peace is closer than 











most of us thought some months 
ago.” 
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Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 
Ended Sent. 18, 1943 Increased 68,095 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 18, 1943, 
totaled 902.766 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Sept. 24. This was a decrease below the corresponding 
week of 1942 of 333 cars, or 0.4% and a decrease below the same 
week in 1941 of-5,203 cars or 0.6%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Sept. 18, increased 
68,095 cars, or 8.2% above the preceding week which included Labor 
Day holiday. 

Miscellaneous freight 
of 32,441 cars above the preceding week, 
cars below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 101,- 
655 cars, an increase of 8,413 cars above the preceding week, and an 
increase of 13,176 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 179,158 cars, an increase of 9,058 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 9,894 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 


increase 
of 21,925 


loading totaled 399,902 cars, an 
but a decrease 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 54,124 cars, an increase | 


of 6,356 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 3,543 cars 


above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, | 
grain and grain products loading for the week of Sept. 18, totaled | 
38,284 cars, an increase of 3,802 cars above the preceding week and an | 


increase of 2,724 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Live stock loading amounted to 20,950 cars, an increase of 4,449 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,740 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts alone, 
loading of live stock for the week of Sept. 18, totaled 16,210 cars, an 


increase of 3,759 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of | 


1,227 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Forest products loading totaled 45,631 cars, an increase of 3,843 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 4,386 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1942. 

Ore loading amounted to 86,661 cars, an increase of 3,323 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,751 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1942. 

Coke loading amounted to 14,685 cars, an increase of 212 cars 


‘above the preceding week, and an increase of 376 cars above the| 


corresponding week in 1942. 


All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- | 


ing week in 1942, except the Southern, Northwestern, and South- 
western. All districts reported increases compared with 1941 ex- 
cept the Eastern, Allegheny and Southern. 


1943 
3,530,849 
3,055,640 
3,073,426 
3,136,253 
4,149,708 
3,151,146 
4,307,406 
3,554,446 

901,075 
834,671 
902,766 


30,597,386 


1942 1941 
3,454,409 
2,866,565 
3,066,011 
2,793,630 
4,160,060 
3,510,057 
4,295,457 
3,581,350 
797,791 


5 weeks of January 

4 weeks of February 

4weeks of March __ 

4weekgof April - 

5 weeks of May -~- 

4 weeks of June 

5 weeks of July — 

4 weeks of August 
Week of September 4 
Week of September ‘11- 
Week of September 18 


903,099 907,969 
Total 31,342,397 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Sept. 18, 1943. 
During this period 61 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week last year. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS)—WEEK ENDED SEPT. 18 

Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1943 1942 


1,471 1,344 
195 152 
14,690 13,799 
2,096 2,050 
71 54 
2,601 2,799 
11,420 11,684 
11,354 10,323 
133 211 
1,286 1,228 
2,625 2,900 
19,189 17,561 
7,319 5 
2,687 
1,702 
14,399 
2,642 
457 
134 
56,686 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1943 1942 
226 330 
1,017 817 
7,059 6,156 
1,332 1,506 
31 26 
995 1,037 
6,207 6,364 
7,496 7,695 
200 532 
2,104 1,781 
369 304 
13,622 12,879 
4.003 4,769 
220 
1,957 
9,170 
2.448 
6,188 
2,355 
55,355 
9,721 
1,229 
7,623 
656 
7,762 
5,549 
977 
379 
13205 
372 
6,290 
5,861 


Railroads 


District-— 1941 


632 
892 
9,119 
1,754 
26 
1,491 
7,386 
10,330 
295 
2,453 
365 
16,128 
5,896 
165 
1,465 
9,019 
3,267 
6,374 
2,209 
52,672 
13,117 
1,259 
7,274 
537 
8,614 
6,529 
676 
391 
1,166 
579 
6,265 
5,765 


Eastern 


Ann Arbor 

Bangor & Aroostook.__-__ 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 
Central Vermont 
Delaware & Hudson____ pe: Pa 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_~— 
“Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

.Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 
‘Maine Central 
Monongahela 


60,566 
19,573 
2,583 
16,621 
2,446 
9,234 
6,396 
28 

321 
3,134 
929 
13,001 
5,022 


234,968 


New York, Ontario & Western 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut___-..~.--_.--.- a 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia — 
‘ 

5,943 

5,679 





169,978 165,695 184,110 230,596 








Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown_-_---~-. 

Baltimore & Ohi... 5 ol as 
, Bessemer & Lake Erie 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley______-_------ 
‘Cambria & Indiana 
.Central R. R. of New Jersey___..----~.. 


790 
43,589 
6,949 
- 291 
1,912 
7,470 
, 651 
246 
127 
1,099 
1,947 
85,238 
15,154 
21,269 
4,282 


191,014 


"761 
45;778 
6,980 
279 
1,826 
7,335 
’ 664 
+225 
140 
1,894 
1,959 
86,160 
15,974 
21,060 
554 


195,589 


1,227 
29,820 
2,173 
4 


1,336 
26,543 


6 
22,452 
58 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania 
iieonter Veep... 25st oa 
: See TRA asia ke os oe 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
Pennsylvania System 


118 
965 
2,223 
89,098 
17,776 
20,494 
4,442 





8,345 
13,111 


181,002 


.Unien (Pittsburgh) 2.0 ce. 
Western Maryland _-.-_. ....--..... 


Total__ 


12,666 





196,571 174,071 








= 


Pocahontas Distriet— ‘ : 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 29,425 
Norfolk & Western 22,673 
- Virginian. 4,749 








28,131 
22,765 
4,678 


55,574 


29,127 
21,456 
4,690 


13,832 
7,011 
2,409 


23,252 


14,476 
7,683 
2,352 


24,511 














4 Minneapolis & St. Louis 


914,656 | 


| Texas & Pacific 


) Ang. 





Petes 56,847 55,273 





Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1943 1942 

346 346 
2,671 2,955 
1,053 1,127 
9,911 9,947 
4,234 4, 
1,452 
2,677 2, 

146 

447 
1,782 

114 
3,299 

564 
4,234 

16,872 
11,880 

bo i 

484 
5,062 
1,641 
1,396 
9,715 
8,323 

23,940 
1,031 
990 


bad Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1942 


Railroads 


Southern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern__ 
Atl. & W. P.—-W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Central of Georgia 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
Clinchfield 


1943 


276 


1941 
412 
1,001 
764 813 
11,346 , 15% 10,797 
3,811 4. 4,586 
345 3t 444 
521 78" 1,807 
Columbus & Greenville 410 37 412 
Durham & Southern LOO 201 
Florida East Coast P 1,2 450 
Gainesville Midland 41 
Georgia__ : 366 
Georgia & Florida 427 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 4.561 
[Illinois Central System_-_ 675 
| Louisville & Nashville . 317 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah 211 
Mississippi Central_____- 244 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._ 3,852 
Norfolk Southern___---._._-__ 
Piedmont Northern____.--..-_- 
| Richmond, Fred. & Potomac__. 
| Seaboard Air Line_____-_-_~_- 
Southern System___. 
Tennessee Central___-_-- 
| Winston-Salem Southbound 


658 


755 
261 
823 
,503 
97 
2,622 
628 
,573 
,486 
933 
645 
578 
747 
,265 
326 
143 
655 
693 
042 
,047 


ov 
39 
205 
467 
,085 
8,721 
,220 
240 
295 
3,381 
,031 
384 
462 
9,864 
081 
480 
144 


to 


ek OOF lo 





119,612 


114,921 117,640 








Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 

| Chicago, Milw., 

| Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha____- 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern__- 

| Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 

Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 


14,871 
3,138 
10,918 


14,258 
3,520 
10,970 
4,356 
357 
1,375 
10,834 
93 
5,829 
722 
66 
2,370 
3,047 
5,180 
655 
3,253 


23,388 
2,900 
22,575 
4,160 
29,829 
,202 
576 
484 
,998 
544 
2,325 


,779 
2,904 
,650 
,275 
,265 
,515 
,164 
570 
29,263 
501 
2,575 
2,232 
8,611 
13,645 
262 
2,854 


Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 
Spokane International 
Northern Pacific 





66,885 


156,061 146,721 








Central Western District— 
Atch., Tr. & Santa Fe System______-_ 22,669 
3,567 
656 
18,431 
2,925 
14,060 
2,934 
997 
4,525 
1,053 
1,049 
1,961 
1,175 
1,972 
1,288 
9 
32,130 
421 
18,162 
536 
3,119 


13,526 
4,935 
104 
12,442 
1,031 
13,005 
4,635 
1,870 
6,125 
22 
1,673 
2,589 
463 
109 
630 
0 
10,461 
1,706 
16,488 
6 
3,139 


24,554 24,530 
3,454 
922 
20,161 
2,611 
14,004 
2,733 
1,020 
4,767 
1,008 
1,532 
1,857 
1,318 
2,234 
1,057 
8 
33,356 
304 
16,350 
621 
2,760 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois____._______. 
Colorado & Southern 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

{Hinois Terminal 

eer a I a ne ee 
Nevada Northern 

North Western Pacific 

Peoria & Pekin Union 

| Southern Pacific (Pacific) 

| Toledo, Peoria & Western 

| Union Pacific System 

| Utah 

| Western Pacific 








136,607 133,639 101,511 94,959 


| 


781 | 
,662 | 








| Southwestern District— 


| Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines_ 
| International-Great Northern______--~ 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
| Kansas City Southern 
| Louisiana & Arkansas 
| Litchfield & Madison 
| Midiand Valley 
| Missouri & Arkansas 
| Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 
Quanah Acme & Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Texas & New Orleans 


212 
2,934 
2,756 
1,193 
2,974 
2,021 
1,232 

235 

393 
5,044 

21,857 

226 
8,601 
6,419 
4,361 
7,160 

30 


Wichita Falls & Southern = 


Weatherford M. W. & N. W 





67,681 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


- Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 








| Pepevboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders 
Remaining 
Tons 


580,683 
573,342 
587,181 
572,786 
571,705 
600,338 
586,901 
568,361 
570,859 
598,255 


Production Percent of Activity 


Tons 


Orders 
Received 
Tons 


179,835 
111,912 
151,993 
136,881 
153,646 
177,541 
143,629 
133,446 
148,381 
177,766 


Period 
1943—-Week Ended 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug. 


Current Cumulative 
92 93 
69 93 
91 93 
97 93 
97 93 
94 93 
98 93 
95 93 
96 93 
97 93 

Sept. 121,125 126,427 589,323 83 93 

Sept. 153,708 157,082 583,714 98 93 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


144,232 
100,115 
140,803 
148,852 
150,337 
146,515 
154,747 
150,012 
147,494 


Sept. 150,943 





| We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National | 


Conference Urges 
‘Single Food Agency 
To Unify Program 


The National Food Conference 
at Chicago urged Congress on 
Sept. 17 to take steps to obtain 
maximum agricultural output, and 
to unify “the whole food produc- 
tion, processing and distribution 
program” in one Government 
agency. 

The conferees, brought together 
by Frank Gannett, Rochester (N. 
Y.) publisher, in Chicago at the 
suggestion of agricultural officials 
of 16 States, adopted a resolution 
calling for legislation to accom- 
plish these objectives, according 
to the Associated Press advices 
from Chicago. 

“1. Fair prices at the market 
place instead of the present sys- 
tem of subsidies which tends to 
place food production and distri- 
bution under bureaucratic control. 


“2. That no rollback of prices 
be financed out of Government 
funds and no subsidies, either di- 
rect or by subterfuge, be paid. 

“3. Obtain maximum produc- 
tion as the best means to halt in- 
flation, protect consumers and 
militate against the further growth ge 
of black markets. 


_ “4, When increased production 
is requested by the Government, 
floor prices must be guaranteed 
on all such commodities to insure 
against loss to those assuming 
such war risk. 


“5. Timely provision for skilled 
labor, necessary machinery, sup- 
plies and equipment must be 
made. 


“6. Unification of the whole 
food production, processing and 
distribution program through the 
establishment, by act of Congress, 
of one Government agency.” 


The two-day meeting, attended 
by farm organization officials and 
farmers, and by representatives of 
processors and distributors, ap- 
proved, according to the Associ- 
ated Press, a preamble to its pro- 
gram which set forth: 


“A serious food situation con- . 
fronts us because of bungling, 
complicated and unworkable reg- 
ulations by bureaucrats, and mis- 
understandings between producers 
and non-producing consumers. 


“Consumers must recognize that 
any attempts to hold down con- 
sumer prices which discourage 
production are bound to encourage 
black markets and must ultimate- 
ly lead to dangerous shortages and 
perhaps actual famine. .. . 


“To get adequate production of 
food, producer and processor must 
be put on an equality with the 
manufacturer of munitions of war, 
and to that end agriculture must 
be declared an essential war in- 
dustry.” 





> 





Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Sept. 18, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 458 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.1% be- 
low production for the week ended 
Sept. 18, 1943. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
6.4% less than production. Un- 
filled order files in the reporting 
mills amounted to 102% of stocks. 
For reporting softwood mills, un- 
filled orders are equivalent to 40 
days’ production at the current 
rate, and gross stocks are equiva- 
lent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.4%; orders 
by 10.0%. 


Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39 pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 2 
15.7% greater; shipments were 
20.1% greater, and orders were 
953% greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The board of directors of the 
Chase National Bank of New York 
authorized on Sept. 22 an increase 
of $21,460,000 in the surplus ac- 
count of the bank, raising it from 
$100,270,000 to $121,730,000. Cap- 
ital remains unchanged at $100,- 
270.000. This increase in the sur- 
plus reflects an enlarged capital 
position made possible as a result 


of recoveries, improved earnings, | 
and profits realized on the sale of 


securities. 


A comparative table of 


(with undivided profits estimated 
for Sept. 30), «s shown below: 

Sept. 30, 1943 Dec. 31, 1942 
_ $100,270,000 $100,270,000 
121,730,000 100,270,000 
43,200,000 45,049,000 


Capital 
Surplus : 
Tnecivided profits 


Total _____.-- $265,260,000 $245,589,000 

It is anticipated that the reserve 
for contingencies as of Sept. 30 
will amount to about $12,300,000, 
compared with $11,810,000 on Dec. 
31, 1942. 





Frederick B. Beach of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York 
celebrated his 50th anniversary of 
employment on Sept. 20. Mr. 


* Beach began his service as a mes- 


senger at the age of 16 with the 
Bank of America. He rotated 
through the banking departments 
and at 30 was made a Collection 
Clerk. In 1930 he became a Per 
Procuration Signer and authorized 
officer, and joined National City 
when it absorbed Bank of Amer- 
ica in 1931. He now holds the rec- 
ord for the longest employment 
service of any National City Bank 
employee. Looking back through 
the years he recalls the day when 
the Bank buildings were in con- 
verted homes; when there were 
no telephones, one adding ma- 
chine, one typewriter, and a single 
gtenographer—male. Those were 
the days, says Mr. Beach, when 
the East River froze over so that 
it was possible to walk across it, 
and the single-decker ferries to 
Jersey were held up for hours by 
the, heavy ice floes. 


William F. Bleakley, of the firm 
OF Bleakley, Platt & Walker, has 
been elected a director of Lawyers 
Trust Company of New York. A 
former Judge of the New York 
Supreme Court, Judge Bleakley 


is Moreland Commissioner, ap- 
pointed by Gov Lehman and re- 
appointed by Gov. Dewey, to in- 
vestigate the administration of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


«, He is also counsel to the Joint 


Legislative Commissioner of the 
State of New York on Reappor- 
tionment. 


Admission of the Farmers & 
Merchants Trust Co. of Greenville, 
Pa., to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Fourth (Cleveland) District, 
Was announced on Sept. 24 by 
Matthew J. Fleming, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. The Greenville bank, 
founded 41 years ago, has doubled 
its assets in the last five years and 
now has assets totaling $3,750,000. 


George R. Herzog, Cashier of 
the Union Bank of Commerce, 
Cleveland, has been advanced to 
Vice-President and Cashier, the 
bank announces. At the same time 
Laurence A. Cordrey, Assistant 
Cashier, was promoted to Assis- 
tant Vice-President. Mr. Herzog 
has been Cashier of the bank since 
its establishment in 1938. He is a 
graduate of the Wharton School 
of Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and went to Cleve- 
land from Philadelphia in 1927. 
He is regarded as an authovity on 
banking methods and last year 
served as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association in addition to his reg- 


-—@ ular duties. Mr. Cordrey has been 


a banker in Cleveland since 1909. 


He became Credit Manager of the , 
Union Bank of Commerce when it | 


opened five years ago and was 


the | 
bank’s capital funds at the end of | 
last year and as of Sept. 30 after | 
giving effect to the Sept. 22 action, | 





promoted to Assistant Cashier, in 
May, 1940. He is also Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Chapter of 
the Robert Morris Associates. 

The State Bank of Howards 
Grove, Sheboygan, Wis., has been 
admitted to membership in the 
Federal Reserve System Seventh 
(Chicago) District. 

The Peoples State Bank, Rock- 
springs, Tex., has been admitted 
to membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System Eleventh (Dallas) 
District. 

Appointment of Harry McClel- 
land as Vice-President of Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Association, San Francisco, has | 
been announced by L. M. Gian- | 
nini, President of the institution. 
Mr. McClelland, whose chief as- | 
signment will be to keep in touch 
with the various agricultural 
problems of the State, succeeds 
Jesse W. Tapp, who was recently 
elected President of Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. McClelland is well known 
among California farmers, having 
been closely identified with the 
agricultural interests since 1931. 
In that year he left the State De- | 
partment of Public Works to join 
the California Lands organiza- 
tion (now Capital Co.). From 1933 
to his current appointment he was | 
Vice-President in charge of the 
firm’s farm operations. 


He is a native Californian, born 
at Woodbridge, an agricultural 
community in San Joaquin 
County. He will maintain his of- 
fice at the headquarters of the 
Bank of America in San Francisco. 


Sees Small Business 
Strong After War 


Small business will continue to | 
be the backbone of this nation | 
after the war, DeWitt Emery, 
President of the National Small 
Business Men’s Association, said 
in a nation-wide radio broadcast 
on Sept. 10. He appeared as one 
of several business leaders dis- 
cussing the post-war responsibil- 
ity of business in providing jobs 
on the National Broadcasting 
Company’s program, “For This 
We Fight.” Mr. Emery cited fig- 
ures indicating the importance of 
small business in the pre-war in- 
dustrial life of our country. The 
1939 Census of Manufacturers, he 
said, shows that 99.5% of almost | 


190,000 manufacturing concerrfs 
listed by the census employed less | 
than a thousand wage earners 
each. Of the total of almost 
8,000,000 wage earners employed 
by all manufacturing concerns in| 
1939, 77.6% were employed by! 
firms having less than a thousand | 
employees each. Using the figure | 
of 1,000 employees to indicate the 
dividing line between “big” and | 
“small” businesses, Mr. Emery | 
pointed out that there were only | 
810 “big” business firms in 1939. 
“There are some people,” said 
Mr. Emery, “who believe there is 
no place for small business in the 
post-war picture. If small business 
was important enough and rugged 
enough to occupy the position it 
did in 1939, after nine or 10 years 
of mighty tough sledding, you can 
depend on it that small business 
will be going strong in the post- 
war period. Our Association has 
long been urging small manufac- 
turers to work out production, 
material and parts schedules now 
and put their requirements on 
order with their supply sources 
to assure shipment with the least 
possible loss of time when the 
shooting stops.” ’ 
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ABA Resolutions Reaffirm Faith In Dual 
Banking System—Oppose Socialized Credit 


Endorse Participation In Post-War Plans But 
Insist Currencies Be Based On Gold 


The American Bankers Association, in reaffirming at its annual 


meeting in New York earlier this 


month, its faith in the dual bank- 


ing system of chartered banks, State and National, declared it will 


support every effort for its preservation. 


In its resolution the Asso- 


ciation in pointing out that the dual system “has been an important 


factor in preserving the principle 
a vital part in maintaining eco- 


nomic freedom and political econ- | 
omy,’ declares that “any success- | 
| ful attempt to unify the banking 


system under the domination of 
the Federal Government 
this safeguard to basic 
rights and to independent enter- 
prise.” 


The Association also registered 


its support of “the view that our | 
own progress and that of the) 


of States rights,” and has “played 
2» 
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Non-essential Expenditures 


While we recognize that the na- 
tion must resort to deficit financ- 
ing as long as the war lasts, we 


a minimum the expense of its non- 
war activities. In calling upon in- 
| dividuals to make financial sacri- 


fices in support of the war effort, | 


Government should set the ex- 
ample. 


world require our active partici- | 


pation with other countries in 
dealing with post-war problems.” 
However, it maintains that any 
currency stabilization plan _ in 
which this nation may agree to 
assist “should incorporate the 
principle that the value of cur- 


| Subsidized and Socialized Credits 


| The American Bankers Associa- 
| tion reasserts its opposition to the 
| socialization of credit by Govern- 
|'ment and to Government subsid- 
|ized credit as expressed 


rencies should be fixed in terms, on Jan. 21, 1943. 


of gold.” 


The bankers also declared it as 
their belief “that Government 
loans or the guarantee of loans 
are not only unnecessary for the 
financing of post-war commercial 
enterprise,” but are “contrary to 


| sound financial policy.” 
The resolutions reasserted the | 


opposition of the Association ‘to 
the socialization of credit by Gov- 
ernment” and “to Government 
subsidized credit”; among other 
things the Association’s Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation was di- 


|rected “to continue its efforts to 
| secure legislative relief for char- 
| tered banking from the destruc- 
| tive effects of such credit.” 
| resolutions follow in full: 


Participation of Banks 
in the War Effort 

American banking is an essen- 
tial part of the American eco- 
nomic order. It is cognizant of its 
war-time duties and responsibili- 
ties. By the extension of substan- 
tial credit for war production, by 
leadership in the sale and distri- 
bution of war bonds to the public, 
by the liberal purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities for its own 
portfolios, by active participation 
“Food-for-Freedom” pro- 


of ration banking, by acting as 
depositaries of withheld taxes, 


American banks have proved they | 
can carry whatever responsibili- | 


ties the war may yet impose. This 
they have done in the face of a 
continuing drain on their person- 


|nel, and nothwithstanding rising 


costs and immense increases in the 
demand for normal services. 

We are fully aware that the war 
is not yet won. Heavier duties 
and greater sacrifices lie ahead. 
Banking is ready. We renew our 


|pledge to accept whatever re- 


sponsibility the cause of victory 
may require. 


Financing the War 


The cost of the war should be 
met by taxation to the maximum 
extent consistent with production, 
the maintenance of morale and in- 


|centive, the preservation of the 


economic structure, and the estab- 
lishment by industry of adequate 
post-war reconversion reserves. 


Borrowing should be first from 
current income; then from the idle 
funds of individuals and corpora- 
tions; and lastly, from the banks 
of the nation, the lending powers 
of which should be employed only 
to the extent necessary after ex- 
hausting the other two sources. It 
is in the best tradition of democ- 
racy that lending by individuals 
should be voluntary. 


We do especially commend and 
endorse the efforts of the Treas- 
ury to secure as wide a distribu- 
tion of war savings bonds among 
our people as may be possible. 


The | 


In order to carry out the objec- | 


' tives contained in that statement, 
| the Committee on Federal Legis- 
|lation is hereby directed: 


1. To continue 


tive effects of such credit; 


Bill 914, introduced by Senator 
Wherry; 


3. To seek forthwith and vigor- 
| ously support a thorough Congres- 
| sional investigation of the Produc- 

tion Credit System in order that 
the truth as to the soundness of 


methods and cost of operations | 


may be-ascertained and given to 
the members of Congress and to 
the taxpayers of the nation; to 
seek such appropriate Congres- 
sional action as may be required 
to protect the American system of 
chartered banking against its de- 
struction through Government 
subsidized lending operations. In 
|order that the principles and is- 
sues involved in the Production 
|Credit System may not be con- 
| fused and complicated with those 
of other agencies, the Committee 
on Federal Legislation is directed 
|to seek an investigation of the 
| Production Credit System separate 
| from all other agencies; 


4. To support the purposes of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 8, 
introduced by Senator Butler; and 


5. To support the efforts of those 
farm organizations which are en- 
deavoring to free agricultural 
credit from political control. 


Government Guaranteed Loans 


War production financing in- 
evitably required certain credit 
devices which cannot be justified 
after the termination of the War 
Procurement Program. 


volume of war production loans 
under guarantees, and a substan- 
tially equivalent volume on its 


our belief that Government loans 
‘or the guarantee of loans are not 
only unnecessary for the financing 
of post-war commercial enterprise, 
but are actually contrary to sound 
financial policy and the best in- 
terests of the American economy. 


Banking Manpower 


Banking has thus far met the 
demands made upon its personnel 
by the armed services. It is our 
belief, however, that any further 
depletion of banking manpower 
may cause a breakdown in our 
endeavors to render the services 
which are so important to this na- 
tion. We trust that the appropri- 
ate officials of Government will 
give thoughtful consideration to 
this vital problem. 


Dual System of Banking 


The dual system of chartered 
banks, state and national, is a 





urge that Government reduce to | 


in the | 
statement of the Association made 


its efforts to, 
_secure legislative relief for char-| 
| tered banking from the destruc- | 


2. To seek enactment of Senate | 


Banking has made an impressive | 


own resposibility. We now declare | 


product of our form of constitu- 
tional government. It has been an 
important factor in preserving the 
principle of States rights and has 
played a vital part in maintain- 
ing economic freedom and polit- 
ical democracy for the individual. 
the community, and the nation. 
Any successful attempt to unify 
the banking system under the 
domination of the Federal Govern- 
ment would destroy this safeguard 
to basic rights and to independent 
enterprise. The American Bankers 
Association reaffirms its faith ia 
the dual banking system and will 
support every effort for its pres- 
ervation. 


Post-War Economy 


This Association supports the 
view that our own progress and 
well-being, and that of the world, 
require our active participation 
with other countries in dealing 
with post-war problems. Such 
participation may require gen- 
erous aid in stricken areas to re- 
|lieve distress. In addition there 
will undoubtedly be need of co- 
| operation in measures to restore 
| stability of currencies, broaden the 
iflow of commercé -between na- 
tions, and encourage international 
| capital investment for rehabilita- 
tion and development. But any 
plan in which this nation may 
agree to assist in the stabilization 
or reestablishment of foreign cur- 
rencies. should incorporate the 
| principle that the value of curren- 
cies be fixed in terms of gold. 
Financial and commercial rela- 
' tions with other countries should 
accord with sound business prin- 
ciples. While recognizing that en- 
lightened self-interest calls for 
/our participation in efforts to 
| build a better world, yet we fully 
realize that achievement of the 
'goal depends primarily upon the 
efforts of people everywhere to 
| help themselves. 
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President Revise 
Lend-Lease Letter 


President Roosevelt sent to 
Congress on Sept. 14 a revised 
| letter of transmittal which accom- 
| panied his Aug. 25 lend-lease re- 
| port, removing the two sentences 
'which implied that lend-lease aid 
/would not be repaid as far as 
| possible although not necessarily 
jin dollars. The excised part of 
/the original text read as follows: 


“The Congress in passing and 
‘extending the lend-lease Act 
|made it plain that the United 
| States wants no new war debts to 
| jeopardize the coming peace. Vic- 
| tory and a secure peace are the 
| only coin in which we can be re- 
| paid.” 

The President’s recent. press 
conference explanation of this 
planned action was noted in our 
issue of Sept. 9, page 1004. The 
original text of the letter ap- 
peared in these columns of Sept. 2, 
| page 927. 


Elk Hills Oil Contract 
Ended By President 


An agreement terminating the 
Navy Department’s contract with 
the Standard Oil Co. of California 
for mutual development of the 
Elk Hills (Calif.) oil reserve was 
approved on Sept. 8 by President 
Roosevelt. 

The termination agreement, it 
is reported, does not provide for 
a substitute arrangement to gov- 
ern operation of the joint proper- 
ties of the Standard Oil Co. and 
the Government within the Elk 
Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve 
beyond a ninety-day period in 
which efforts are to be made to 
come to a permanent agreement. 


The Navy announced in June 
that it would end the contract 
after the Justice Department had 
ruled that the proposed arrange- 
ment exceeded the authority 
granted by law; this was indi- 
cated in our issue of July 8, page 
' 136. 
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